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FOREWORD 


The Gatha Society of Bombay undertook to publish a Memorial 
Volume in honour of Shams-ul-*Ulama Sardar Dastur Hoshang 
Jamasp, M.A., Pb.D., C.I.E. soon after his death in order to com- 
memorate the important sei^yices rendered by him to tfie Bmnian 
languages and literature. Eminent Iranian Scholars of the East 
and the West answered to the call and sent to the Secretaries of the 
Society their contributions. It is to be i^retted that owipg to 
reasons w^yich need not Be mentioned the Volume remained unpublish- 
ed for a* Tong time and the Managing Committee of the Society take 
this opportunity publicly to express to the contributors their regret 
for the delay which has been caused in the publication of the Volume. 

Whilst piesenting the volume to the public, it will not. be put 
of place to give here a short sketch of the eventful career of 
the late Dastur Hoshang who had devoted practically his whole 
life to the study of Oriental languages, and who has left behind him 
an extensive literature as the outcome of his pen. 

Born of a family of renowne<^ Dasturs who hailed originally from 
Navsari, the late Dastur in his youth received a liberal education and 
acquired very early a taste for the study of various languages. Before 
he succeeded to the g&di of the Dasturs of the Deccan, he was employed 
in State service where he acquitted himself very honourably. 
His assistance to the British Government during the great Indian 
Mutiny Was warmly appreciated by Government. Whilst in State 
service, he made the acquaintance of the late Dr. Martin 
Haug, and with his assistance he learnt the Latin and German lan- 
guages and also gained a smattering of Hebrew. The companion- 
ship of Dr. Haug was chiefly remarkable, however, for the 
travels to Gujarat in which Dastur Hoshang joined that professo r, 
for the purpose of making, researches in the Zoroastrian Scriptures. 
Soon after, his scholarship received recognition from Government 
who appointed him Professor of Persian at the Deccan CJollege. 



But although he was thus all the time engaged in service, he 
spent his leisure hours in scholarly activities. Besides his mother 
tongue, he was acquainted with twb other vernaculars of the Presi- 
dehcy, vi:., Marathi and Urdu, and he also made a special study 
of Persian and Arabic as well as of the Sanskrit, Avesta, Pahlavi, 
Pftzend, Latin, German and Hebrew languages. And lie did mot rest 
content with the mere study of these languages. He utilised thei^.for 
the purpose of elucidatiri^ the Zoroastrian Scriptures various 
works which now began to see the light of day. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay were pleased to ^tend their patrpnage to him, and 
all his works were published by them atftjthe expense of the State. 
In this manner the late Dastur published “ An Old Zend-Pahlavi 
Glossary ” which was 'followed up by “ The Pahlavi -P&zend Glos- 
sary.” Dr. Haug was- hlh collaborator in both these works. Then 
came the publication of Ifhe Ardft Vir&f N&ma, the Gosht-l^ry^nand 
the H&d6kht Nask, which were published in one volume containing 
the text, transliteration and translation, and a glossary of ,dha,^ same, 
which was published in a separate volume. In the preparation of 
these volumes the late Dastur was assisted both by Dr. Haug andi 
by Dr, E W. West. With the assistance of Dr. West again,- he 
prepared the “ Shikand Gdraftnik VijSc/’ with the text, translite^'a- 
tiou, translation and glossary. 

These works were all published many years ago. The late 
Dastur then conceived bigger projegts. Since the publication of the 
complete Avesta and Pahlavi texts of the Yasna and the 
Vendid&,d by the late Dr. Spiegel about half a century ago, there, 
were no other works of the kind in existence, and- even these works 
have by this time gone out of print. The late Dastur set lo Work 
to prepare these works with "collationk blVaribus MSSl, with a 
comprehensive glossary of ^ords. It is said that he confpleted the 
VendidM about 20 years before its publication and sent it on to 
Dr. WjMt for the latter's perusal. After various vicissitudes, 
that great work was brought out very shortly .before the death 
of the late Dast^gf. It need hardly be said that the two volumes in 
which the work is issued supply a badly needed want. 

The late Dastur is said to have prepared similarly the ‘ Ay^ta 
and Pahlavi texts of the Yasna and the Khurdah Avesta with trans* 
lations, notes and cdmplete glossaries, a -;i||milac work det^nj^^itb 
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the Contents of the Dinkard/’ and a Dictionary of the PAzend 
language. We hope that these works will be now placed in the 
hands of some capable scholar and published as soon as possible. 
The kind patronage which the Government of Bombay was pleased 
to extend to the works of the late Dastur in his lifetime will, we 
trust, be% extended to these works. Nothing can commemorate the 
nam^E the deceased more than the publication of these works under 
the editorship and supervision oE some care^l and capable scholar. 

Besides the preparation o£ these worlra, the Dastur performed 
all the duties 'of ,hri priestly office. He rightly perceived that the 
high-priest’s work d^s not ^4 ^It^h the performance of ceremonials, 
but that it is his duty to it^rove the moral tone of the community 
whose leader he is in all religious matters. He was thus 
instrumental in founding the Bazm-i REke-i'BehrAm at Poona, of 
which he-^iras the President from its very inception till his death, 
and on every single festive occasion, after the performance of the 
Jashan ceremony, he was ready with a sermon which he delivered 
in a fluent and persuasive style which was characteristically 
his oTfh. The number of sermons which he thus delivered in 
•public ' through the Bazm is said to have been ali^ut 500. 
Hk . w^ an unassuming, way of doing things, and at the same time 
he was fearless in all that* he said. Dastur Hoshang was truly 
a Dastur — a leader of his fTock. Imbued with liberal ideas, in his 
sermons he impressed his audieflcc with the excellence of his religion. 

^ The great scholarship of the* Dwtur* received full recognition 
at the hands of the British Government who, besijles encouraging 
him in hk literary activities, have heaped titles of honour on him. 
He tvas elected a Fellow of the Bombay University in 1866. The 
title of Khan Bahadur -was bestowed* on him in 1878. He was 
appointed* a first class Sardar of . tlie Deccan in 1885, created 
Shams-ul-'Uluma in 1890 and in 1906 he was admitted as a Com- 
panion of *the most Eminent Order' of the Indian Empire. And 
honours <»me to him not only from the Government of India; His 
scholariy abilities were appreciated throughout .the continent, 
and^th^' Honorary degree 'of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred 
upon him by Frands Joseph I. of Austria. The diploma recounts 
services to the cause of Oriental research and says : “ The 
righ6t. and privU^s of a Doctor of Philosophy have been conferred 
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upn tills illustrious person, who is a scholar both in that ancient 
learning which for inany years flourished in India and also in modern 
philosophy as founded in Germany, and who has remarkably and 
in a distinguished manner carncil reputation in illustrating and 
explaining the literature and language of Zend and Fahlavi.” 

The Parsi community has suffered a really heavy loss in 
the death of such a great scholar. Endowed with sterling 
common sense, possessing a sound intellect and an eloquent and 
persuasive tongue the late Dastur fesirlessly expressed his opinions 
on all matters. The community is liadly in nee<l of more such 
Dasturs now, who might lead the masses, instead of being led by 
them. All the Societies in the jiresidcncy, whoso aim and object 
it is to study ainl to projiagate the teachings of the Zoroastriau 
Serijitures, unanimously passed resolutions recording their sense of 
loss at the death of the great Scholar and Divine and their apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by him to schidarship. 

The Committee of the (Jatlia Society beg to tender their sincere 
thanks to the acc«jinplishcd scholars and siivauts of the East and West 
who have cooperated to bring about such a unique collection of contrib- 
tious as a lasting tribute to the memory of the great scholar, and to the 
Ba^in-l Rdz-i Behrani and Mr. Dinslift Melirwitn of Poona for their 
handsome donations during the course of preparation of the work, and 
whilst prescnung this Memorial Volume to the family of the deceased 
and to all the friends and relatives of the eminent Divine they hope 
that the appreciating public will overlook the faults if any in the 
puliciition of the work. 


‘J.3rd April 1918. 



ADVANCEMENT OF RELIGION. 


The question of ihe advancement of religion is one of vital 
importance to theologians in general and ih particular to the 
students of a religion which, having had to undergo evil times, 
has parted witli mucli of its primeval ideas — I mean, a religion 
of the type of Zoroastrianism, tlie mighty religion propounded hy 
the great seer of tlie East, Zarathushtra Spitama. The theme must 
suffer greatly, if a weak interpretation were attached to tlie phrase 
“ advancement of religion”. There are some who believe that the 
advancement of a religion consists in proselytising as many aliens 
as possible into its fold. There are others who say that religion 
is advanced by increasing the bulk and number of rites and cere- 
monies. But really speaking, the advancement of a religion does 
not consist in admitting into the faith converts from other reli- 
gions, nor in augmenting the number of ceremonies without moan- 
ing, but in improving the excellence and intrinsic eloments of the 
religion, so as to subscribe in the case of a religion that lias re- 
mained inviolate from evil influences, to the pristine object its pro- 
mulgator may have had in view, or so as "to restore a degenerated 
religion to its original purity. 

• What is Advancement 

Let us see, in the first place, what notion is convoyed by 
the word “advancement,” for on tliat depends the solution of the 
difficulty. The word “ advancement ” has got a more restricted 
meaning than its synonym, “progress.” “Progress” simplj^ 
implies forward motion, whereas “advancement” denotes the idea of 
approximation to .soma object. An “advance” is made to* some 
limited point or object in view, whilst “progress” has no specific 
termination. Webster explains the word “advance” as “gradual 
progression, improvement, as an advance in religion or know- 
ledge^*- The term “advancement” he likewise interpretsas “the act 
of moying forward, promotion in rank or excellence.” What notion 
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can then be conveyed by “ advancement ” in theology is fbndered 
intelligible from Webster by the addition pf the words “ an advance 
in religion”. Without doubt, therefore, the term “ advancement ” 
conveys but one idea, and the more so with reference to theology, 
and that is the notion of promoting the excellence of a religion. 

EtymoIiOgt of “ Rbligion”. 

Lot us now see what the term “ religion ” iiicans. Wp find 
that Cicero divided the wonl etymologically into re and fei/ere. 
“ to re-gather”, and so defined it as “ having u care or regard for 
the gods”- Lactantms splitted'up the word into re and liynre, so 
as to mean, “ to bind or hold back”. Religion thus implied, ac- 
cording to hieft, a link between mankind and the gods. Webster 
gives both these derivations, showing his preference for the latter. 
Skeat explains the derivation of the term* as follows : “ Allied 

to religens, fearing the gods;* pious ....". lielupon .and neglect 
are from the same root LAG.” Under the word “ reck ” he 
gives the Teutonic root rah, Aryan rwy, which is a phonetic 
equivalent for LAG, given above, and which he takes to 
denote the idea of “ to have a care, heed, reck”. Prof. Max' 
Muller, after discussing the two derivations, gives this verdict : 
“ Cicero’s etymology is, therefore, decidedly* preferable as more in 
accordance with Latin idiom.” * The word “ religio” in Latin im- 
derwent various shades of meaning. 'It conveyed at first, the 
idea of care, attention, reverence and awe. If was then used to 
denote the moral sense of scruple 'and conscience and eventually it 
came to be applied exclusively to the inward feeling of reverence for 
the gods and to outward manifestation of’.that reverenca m 
worship and sacrifice. With some writers ^^religio'* conveyed the ‘same 
idea as the English word “faith”.’ If-ife turn to Sanskrit, we 
would seek in vain for a word which could corres2)ond exactly to 
“religion” in sense. The word “ dharma ” from the root dhri* , to 
hold, conveys mm^e the sense of law, binding us to one definite 
path. bAs Prof. Legge informems, there seems to be no near equi- 
valent of “religion” also in the Chinese language.* Henoe it would 
be futile to sedk a definition of religion in these languages^. In 
Arabic, according to Lane, the word “<^n” implies ohediepce and 
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submissiipn to the law, atid so Prof. Max Mtiller refuses to regard it 
as a real equivalent of “ religion.” Although generally tahen to 
belong to the Arabic language, the word “din” has got much in 
common with the Avestftic word “daenu", and, if this similarity is 
accepted, the Arabic language cannot be said to be as barren as 
the Sanskrit and Chinese languages of a word equivalent in sense 
to “ religion”. That must depend, however, on the affinity in 
meatting between the Latin “ relish" and the Avestftic “da end”. 

Ettmolooicat. Definition of Kelioion in the Avesta. 

The Avest&ic word '’'’daemX' derives its origin from the rt. “di” 
Sk. to see,<to observe, to perceive, to have an insight into. 

Thus, from the standpoint of the Avesta, the etymological defini- 
tion of the word “ daend ” .would be, in brief, an insight, ox percep- 
tion which would range from the “ infinitely small”, on the one 
hand, to the “ infinitdy great”, oiri^the other; or, in other words, 
“ daend” dignifies an insight into the infinite.' 

Doohatig Definitions of Belioion. 

Leaving now the restricted sphere of etymological definitions, 
we shall turn to what Prof. Max Mullor designates “ dogmatic defi- 
nitions”. Here we have an unlimited field, for there- i6 nothing 
that could assign a limit to the fieoting fancy of a fanciful 
dogmatist. The definitions proposed for “religion ” are almost as 
varied in character as they are numerous. To a certain extent, 
this is due to the two-fold aspect presented by religion, ris., the 
theoretical' and the practical. It will not bo expedient for us to 
givV all possible definitions that have been propounded. It will 
be sufficient to note in passing that like the Sanskrit and 
Cliinese, languages, the Egyptian and Babylonian literatures are 
devoid of '.a term oorre8|)^Bding to the word “ religion”. 

The attitude of ancient thin^erg towards religions other 
than their own was characterised, by extreme indifference. 
.As‘‘far as their own religion was concerned, they took it as an 
established fact requiring no explanation. Owing to thda, and 
probably also because they were alive to the uncertainty of an ac- 
curate philosophical explanation of the term “rdigion”, neither 
Aristotle nor Plato seems to have made any attempt at a philoso- 
phical analysis of it. According to Sohleiermaoher, “ religion ” 
consists in our consciousness of absolute dependence on something 
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which, though it determines us, we cannot deteimine in turn. To 
Hegel, religion was the knowledge acquired by the finite spirit of 
its essence as absolute spirit. According to Prof. Caird, religion 
is the surrender of the finite will to the infinite. With Fichte, 
religion was conscious morality which, in virtue of that conscious- 
ness, is mindful of its origin from God. To Spinoza, religion was 
the love of God founded on a knowledge of His divine perfections. 
In the Hibbert Lectures, Max Miiller defines religion as *‘a mental 
faculty which, independent of, nay, in spite of sense andreason, en- 
ables men to apprehend the infinite under difierent names and 
under varying disguises.” * He found the presence in all religions 
of what he termed, “a groaning of the spirit, a struggle to con- 
ceive the inconceivable, to utter the unutterable, a longing after 
the Infinite, a love of God”. But, apprehending that too exclu- 
sive a stress might thus be laid upon the speculative side of reli- 
gion, he modified the definition as follows : “ Religion consists in 

the perception of the infinite under such manifestations as are able 
to influence the moral character of man.”* In the latter definition. 
Max Muller gives recognition also to the practical side of religion 
by restricting it to those perceptions of the infinite that influence 
the moral character of man. But, neveitheloss, the flrst part of 
his definition is highly speculative, and the second implies only 
a restriction without any connection with what goes before it to 
show how an approach could be made from the theoretical to the 
practical side, from the religious sentiment to the ethical prin- 
ciple. 

Dr. Morris Jastrow Jun. defines religion as “ the natural be- 
lief in a Power or Powers beyond our control, and upon whom wo 
feel ourselves dependent ; which belief and feeling of dependence 
prompt to organisation, to specific acts, and to the regulation of 
conduct, with a view to establishing favourable relations between 
ourselves and the Power or Powers in question.”* It will be seen 
from this definition that Dr. Jastrow seems to make amends rather 
profusely for the drawback we noticed in Prof. Max Muller’s defi- 
nition. But the definition of Dr. Jastrow could hardly be said 

I Lectures on the Origin and (Growth of Religion as illustrated by the Religions of 
India (1880) : p. 28. > Natural Religion : p. 188. 

s The study ol Religions 171-172. 
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to be so elastic as that of Prof. Max Miiller, in spite of the short- 
comings of the latter definition which we have above pointed out. 
For people in the highest stage of religious culture, Dr. Jastrow’s 
definition of religion would not be quite appropriate, though it 
would suffice for a comparatively depressed stage of religious deve- 
lopment. 

Thb Central Idea of Religion. 

Differences must exist in the definitions of religion as propound- 
ed by different scholars, but in none of them ought its root-mean- 
ing to be lost sight of. Any appendages that may be added to ex- 
plain our concept of the term should be clustered round its root-sense. 
For, to speak volumes on a word without giving due recognition 
to its primary idea, would be tantamount to calling the servant 
a master. Difference of opinion will also exist as to preferring 
Cicero’s or Lactantius’s etymology of the word “religion”; but so 
far as the Avest&ic word “rfcrcnd” is concerned, our ground seems 
secure, and the only controversy that could arise would be in case 
some one attempted to draw a hair-splitting distinction between 
the Avest&io word “rfffcwd” and the English “religion”. The 
central idea of religion must, therefore, be one of insight or percep- 
tion, and with a view not to allow any limitation to be attached 
thereto, in defining the term we say tWt it is an insight into or a 
perception of the Infinite. 

This must, therefore, be the primary idea in religion. But reli- 
gion is essentially for man to guide him in his conduct on earth, and 
placed as he is in the society of his fellow-creatures, towards whom 
he is constantly drawn in the performance of his duties by feelings 
of love, honour and generosity — feelings innate in all men, irres- 
pective of their mental and moral culture, — the ethical sentiment 
forms as essential a part of man’s disposition as the religious senti- 
ment. The ethical spirit consequently begins to be infused into 
the religious concept — the perception of the Infinite — and a close 
link is forged connecting religion and ethics, which, though of in- 
dependent source, unite together never to separate. To speak of 
religion as isolated from ethical ideas becomes thereafter an im- 
possibility. Religion stimulates ethical ideas, and these, in turn, 
exert an influence on the strength of the perception of the Infinite. 
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In this manner, an affinity between religion and life is also estab* 
lished. 

The Twofold Aspect of Religion. 

This leads us to consider the twofold aspect of religion — the 
theoretical and the practical. To say that every religion must 
have these two prominent factors as its constituents would make 
one liable to be misunderstood, if under the practical aspect of 
religion, wei^e reckoned merely the superficial ceremonies or supersti- 
tious observances. The two elements are otherwise termed ideas 
and acts. The more elaborate the ideas and the more ethical the 
acts, the more advanced in culture must the religion be. These ideas 
and acts jointly form the religious code which enables man to main- 
tain the idea of the perception of the Infinite, or to use the phrase- 
ology of Dr. Jastrow, to preserve the belief in a higher power. 

Ideas. 

People in a primary stage of mental culture require common- 
place ideas and insignificant conceptions, just easy enough to be 
grasped by their infant-like brains, to meditate on and digest, and 
to stimulate them to an insight into the Infinite. Elaborate ideas 
and highly abstract notions would be quite beyond the sphere of 
their understanding, and would fail entirely to produce that stimu- 
lating effect in the absence of which, with the stunted development 
of their mental faculties, religion is to them nothing more than a 
chimera. On the other hand, for a man in the highest stage of 
mental culture, a commonplace idea or a vague conception would 
not come up to his mental requirements, — nay, would contribute 
greatly to weaken the sense of religion in him, as he would not 
find it based on sufficiently noble ideas to appease his thirst for the 
superior in knowledge. Hence it is that in different religions, we 
commonly find ideas in different proportions, both as to quality 
and quantity. In the midst of numerous religious systems, there- 
fore, that religion would be reckoned as the best and highest, 
which meets the requirements of the people in the highest stage of 
their mental development. Religious ideas may consist of gross 
notions, vague conceptions, concrete myths, prec^ dogmas, elabor- 
ate sentiments <St significant thoughts of a highly philosophical 
tenor, according as the system of religion obtains among men in 
lower or higher degrees cff mental culture. 
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Acts. 

But besides the theoretical, every religioa has also a practical 
aspect; besides the religious ideas, every religion is characterised 
by its rites and institutions. These rites assume, in religions of a 
lower type, various forms of superstitious usages, and they are often 
the iniin constituents of such religions, even predominating over 
the ide'is. Bat in the higher phases of religious growth, the rites 
include moral precepts; and in a still higher phase of development, 
they contain ethical principles which are brought into conformity 
with the ide<^is expressed in the particular system of religion. The 
theoretical and practical elements are thus brought into close 
union and assimilated to such an extent, that it is difficult to draw 
any distinction between the two, and to say definitely which is the 
theoretical and which the practical aspect of the religious system. 

ArriNiTT Between Ideas and Acts. 

The ideas expressed in the theoretical part afford an intellec- 
tual food to be digested and assimilated within ourselves. They 
give rise to, maintain and strengthen the sense of perception 
within us, and thus imbue with life the main idea of religion. But 
when these ideas are used as a code of moral teachings of the 
profoundest type, and give expression to abstract conceptions 
based on highly ethical principles, the practical part of the religion 
is well borne out by transforming those doctrines into practice, by 
leading a life in thorough conformity with those principles, — in 
short, by acting the religion in life. 

Affinity Between Religion and Life. 

A link is thus forged between religion and life. The strong- 
er the bond between the. two, the greater is the influence of the one 
over the other. Religion makes life pure, renders the mode of liv- 
ing righteous; and the mode of living, in its turn, renders religion 
a possibility and gives it colour. A sobor life makes a man regard- 
ful of his surroundings and provident for the future, and habituates 
him to trace an effenttback to its cause and to look seriously into the 
heart of things. He secures an insight into the Infinite, and for- 
mulates his religious ideas with seriousness. His ideas prove 
strong enough to impress him with a fervour for his religion, and 
ha seriously endeavours to^eep hia conduct in harmony with the 
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dictates of his religioa. Oa the other hand, a loose sort of life 
leaves no serious thought for the past or the future. All ideas con- 
centrate on the present, which constitutes a religion that deserves 
to be designated better as “ no-religion" . 

Classification of Religions. 

This brings us to the question of the classification of religions. 
We shall study the question in relation to the different stages of 
human culture and progress. As is the case in almost all ques- 
tions pertaining to religion, there is a great divergence among 
theologians as to the proper classification of the world’s religions. 
Raoul de la Grasserie summarises as many as twenty-two attempts 
made to arrive at a satisfactory classification. Prof. Tiele in his 
learned article on Religions" in the Encydopoedia Britannica, 
hits upon a new division. But so far as the two extreme divisions 
are concerned there can be little diversity except in name : they 
may be termed the lowest and the highest religions, or the religions 
of the savage and the philosopher, or again, primitive naturalism 
and the universal, or the lowest nature-religions and ethical 
religions. 

The Stage of Pbimitivb Cultube. 

For our purposes, we shall start with the consideration of the 
religious sentiment in people living in a state of primitive culture. 
It is now generally conceded that the idea of religion is denied to 
none on the face of this earth. Records of globe-trotters and sta- 
tioned settlers go to show that even the savage, although, to a 
great extent, at the mercy of emotions, is not entirely devoid of 
the religious sentiment. Nevertheless, it remains an open ques- 
tion whether the meagre religious sentiments he is found to give 
expression to, are not due to the inroads of civilization. For 
there is now hardly any known district where one could encounter 
primitive culture in its pristine state, unmodified by foreign 
inffuence. 

The Savage. 

Whatever may be the real situation, religion, in the life of 
the savage, undoubtedly plays an insignificant part. His loose 
mode of life renders all relation between life and religion impos- 
sible. As a creature of emotion, he is moved to action by things 
that are extraordinary or unusual to his experience. A pang of 
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hunger drives him instantaneously to devour whatever his hands 
can lay hold on. A thunderbolt in the sky wholly engulfs him 
and he remains in mortal dread of it. This thunderbolt becomes pro 
tem his God, and his prostrating himself through fear at the very 
sound of it, his religion. 

Pbtichism, Animism etc. 

In the next stage of religious culture, we find prevalent the 
ideas of fetichism, totemism, tabooism, and such other isms. In a 
still more advanced stage, man becoming more conscious of the 
superiority of the spirit over the body, tries to account for the 
phenomena of nature. All things, living and moving, or striking 
him as something unusual and extraordinary, and of which he does 
not know the natural causes, he ascribes to the working of mighty 
spirits. Animism predominates, whereby conscious life is ascribed 
to whatever manifests vitality or force in nature. The bond bet- 
ween life and religion is still meagre. 

VoCATION-OODS AND ImAOK-WoBSHIP. 

In the next phase of religious development, the life being based 
on better principles than in the preceding stages, man begins to 
inquire into the mystery of the Universe. But in accordance with 
the limitations by which he is restricted, he formulates his religion 
and adapts it to the life he leads. He begins to have a perception 
of the Infinite, but he restricts that perception to the limited sphere 
of his own walk of life. His own calling is his world, and so he has 
the bias of interpreting the Infinite as belonging exclusively to his 
own vocation. An agriculturist sees in his God a great cultivator ; 
a shoe-maker’s God is a great shoe-maker, and nothing beyond that. 
So far, the bond between religion and life becomes manifest. But, to 
strengthen his perception, he takes recourse to symbolising his God 
by an image. Idol-worship is the result, and different aspects of 
the Deity become prominent, varying with the number of vocations 
prevalent at any particular point of time. 

Element-Worship etc. 

In a higher degree of religious culture, a still closer affinity 
between life and religion may be detected, but we are unable to see 
anything like a complete union of the two. Numerous popular 
practices are still maintained, to which, though they may not have 
2 
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the sanction of the religion, and may not have been recognised by 
the cult, an important significance is attached by the mass. Ima- 
ges and symbols are no longer needed to maintain the sense of per- 
ception of the Infinite, but element-woOrship, anoestoi>worship, 
periodical ceremonies and such other shifts are not easily dispensed 
with. The mental calibre of the people in this stage is such that 
the idea of the religion with most of them centres in the perform- 
ance of ceremonies and the recital of prayers. Remove these props 
and religion has no meaning with thorn. Greater attention is 
paid to the practical part than to the theoretical, and even in the 
practical part, very great importance is attached to the perform- 
ance of ceremonies, all the noble ideas connected with religion being 
inadvertently neglected, and comparatively scanty attention being 
spared for highly ethical principles. 

Monothbism based on Abstract Conceptions. 

We shall now turn to the highest stage of religious culture. 
The mental calibre of the people in this stage does not require the 
props of religious rites and ceremonies for the maintenance of the 
religious sentiment, but is strong enough to preserve that senti- 
ment with deeper faith without their aid. It entertains higher 
ideas, and abstract conceptions appeal to it. The theoretical part 
of religion comprises highly philosophical ideas based on abstract 
notions, whilst ethical principles form the nucleus of the practical 
part, and the two parts conform so closely together that the dis- 
tinction between the two is one only in name. It is in this stage 
of human culture that a complete union exists between religion and 
life. All religious ideas are translated into active life, and the 
people literally act the religion in life. 

Resume. 

It will be seen from the preceding remarks that the more ad- 
vanced in intellectual attainment individuals grow, and the higher 
the stage in religious culture they attain to, the more manifest 
becomes the influence of religion on their life in producing a certain 
attitude of mind which can do without any external props of reli- 
gious observances, or if such observances continue to exist, they are 
reduced to a minimum. It is true, as we see from experience, that 
the great majority of mankind, in spite of all human progress, feel 
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the necessity of some religious ceremonies or recitals, at any rate, 
to maintain and strengthen the religious spirit within them. But, 
for all that, to seek the advancement of religion merely in the per- 
formance of ceremonies and the observance of religious rites, is to 
fall into a dangerous pitfall. True advancement of religion, as said 
above, is to improve the excellence or intrinsic elements of the reli- 
gion, and so it consists in elevating a religion from a lower to a 
higher and higher scale, until it reaches, pat exeellencey the highest 
and most advanced form mentioned above in the classification of 
religions, and moreover, in cultivating the human mind to a suffi- 
cient degree, to enable it to grasp higher notions, and to preserve 
the religious sentiment without the aid of religious rites and cere- 
monies, or, as far as possible, with the least number of such cere- 
monies, and, simultaneously, to act the religion in life, — in other 
words, to act ones part in life entirely in accordance with the 
genuine spirit of the religion. 

ZoROASTBUNISM. 

The Zoroastrian religion has been with fairness recognised as 
a mighty religion ■“ mighty not only in the sense that it once 
influenced a mighty nation, but mighty in its doctrines, mighty in 
its social characteristics, and mighty essentially in its highly ethi- 
cal principles. Nature-religions are generally the precursors of 
ethical religions, or, in other words, ethical religions are an im- 
provement on nature religions. As an ethical religion, Zoroastri- 
anism aims at a very lofty ethical ideal, an ideal not merely co-ordi- 
nated with religion, but conceived as God’s own will, or, to say the 
same thing in the abstract language of philosophy, an ideal turned 
objective and reflected in and projected into the conception of God. 
The old nature-religions do not totally die out in this religion, but 
their naturalistic elements are subordinated to the ethical princi- 
ples. The old nature-gods survive, and though in the Gfithfis, the 
oldest of the Zoroastrian Scriptures, they are neglected and thrown 
into the background by the ethical ideal and abstract divine attri- 
butes, they manage to come to the front again, after a lapse of 
time, in the later Avestan Scriptures, e.y., the Yashts and Niy&ish- 
nas. However, the idea of a plurality of gods no longer exists, 
and the old nature'gods reappear as mere serving spirits, ministers 
or angels. Nevertheless, the abstract notion still remains attached 
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to some of them in their root-meanings, e.g., Mithra, Arsht&t, 
Eravashi etc. 

Zoroastrianism belonos to the Highest Scabe of Religions. 

Let us now turn to the question as to under what head in the 
classification of religions, the Zoroastrian religion would fall. Prof. 

Tiele says, “The religion of Zoroaster certainly belongs, in 

my opinion, to the ethical religions None of the characteris- 

tics of a spiritualistic-ethical-revelation-religion (which long phrase 
Prof. Tiele uses for what we call an ethical religion) are lacking 

here It is certain that, although he (Zoroaster) belongs to a 

legendary period and is extolled as a supernatural being, he consti- 
tutes a concrete summary, or the eponym, of a definite reformation 
effected by the promulgation of a new and systematic doctrine.”' 
Now, if we turn to the classification of religions given by Prof. 
Tiele, we find that his scale of classification runs from the lowest 
nature-religions and ends with ethical religions. Thus he ranks 
Zoroastrianism among religions of the highest order. 

A Monotheism based on Abstract Conceptions. 

According to the classification we have given above in the 
preceding pages, monotheism based on abstract conceptions stands 
at the head, and appeals most to men in the highest stage of men- 
tal development. The idea of the priority, unity and indivisibility 
of the Supreme Being has been forcibly expounded in the G&thfts. 
He is unprecedented, the mighty Discerner and Keeper of reckon- 
ing. He is the first Thinker, Creator through wisdom, the First, 
the Father of good-mindedness, the true Source and Father of 
purity, the Leader in authority, the most Bountiful and the Great- 
est of all. 

Next after Him, come what are generally known as the Ameshd' 
Spentds, the Bountiful Immortals, represented as being identical 
with each other in thought, word and deed, as having a common 
father and teacher, the Creator Ahura Mazda. Their names are 
Vohu Manangh, Asha Vahishta, Khshathra Vairga, Spenta Armaiti, 
Haurvatdt and Ameretdt, and etymologically they signify respective- 
ly, “good mind”, “best purity”, “wilful authority”, “bountiful 
righteous-thinking”, “perfection” and “immortality”. They re- 

1 Elements of the Science of Religion : Vol. I., p. 122. ^ Cf. Farvardin Yt. ; 88. 
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present abstract conceptions of a significant type, and form highly 
ethical principles. The Gftthfts are replete with such notions. 
Appeals are made to these ideas, and as such they stand personified, 
though at the same time their abstract notion and ethical tinge is 
kept entirely in consonance with the context, and harmonises with 
the high level of thoughts expounded therein. When translated 
into practice, these ideas have the effect of elevating the charac- 
ter of man. The theoretical part thus conforms with the prac- 
tical which consists in the enjoinment to act the religion in life, 
i.e., to act in private life in accordance with the true spirit of the 
religion; and a complete union of religion and life is the consequence. 
The prophet’s own view of the greatness of the religion he promul- 
gated, is thus expressed : “The religion which is the best among 
existing things, which, based on purity, prospers my settlements, 
(and which) by means of words of righteous-thinking renders the 
actions pure.”’ This explains in a nutshell the bearing a religion 
has on the building of the character of its adherents; it teaches us 
how religious doctrines may best serve the practical aspect of the 
religion, and points out the close union that exists between reli- 
gion and life. Elsewhere, the divine tenets are characterised as 
“best for mortals to hear”’; and again, “Whoso maintains his 
mind, 0 Mazda, in a better and purer (state), himself (upholds) the 
religion through (his) word and deed”.’ As we have said before, 
the mental calibre of a people formulates and gives colour to the 
religious sentiment, and the religion takes its form accordingly. 
This very notion is conveyed by the last quoted Gfithic verse. It 
is, in the first place, the mental calibre that enables a man to main- 
tain the religion, and it is through action and speech in life that the 
religion receives its strength. Thus the three cardinal principles 
of good thought, good word and good deed, are brought into play 
for the maintenance of the religion. 

With reference to the union between religion and life, says 
Dr. Jastrow, “Obscure as the origin of Zoroastrianism is, one fea- 
ture of it at least is clear, its strong emphasis of the tendency 
to bring religion and life into consistent accord, to wipe out all 
distinctions between an official and an unofficial cult, to regulate 
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the entire field of conduct by deductions from certain leading reli- 
gious principles Zoroastrianism (is) characterised by the 

purpose to so extend the scope of religious influence as to make 
religion, instead of an incident in life, its controlling factor.”* 

Unfortunately, these nobler conceptions have lost most of their 
force in the present times, and the religious sentiment has dwindled 
down ifrom its pristine purity into pure religiosity. Religion is 
commonly regarded as consisting mainly in the performance of cere- 
monies, comparatively little attention is paid to the study of the 
noble ethical principles that originally formed the nucleus of the 
religious doctrines, and no serious attempts are made to translate 
those principles into practice. The recital of the Niy&ishnas, as at 
present in vogue, drives one more easily to the idea of element-wor- 
ship, though a considerable section of the community, thanks to 
the education they have received, conceive that the noble ^idea of 
worshipping Ahura Mazda through His creations is attached to the 
recital of the Niytiishnas. In the Yasht literature, foreign influence 
is at times visible, a fact which nmrs the true Zoroastrian stand- 
point. The idea with which the masses recite the Yashts is general- 
ly not very dignified. It often savours of polytheism and ancestor 
worship. In any case, the tone of the Yasht literature falls greatly 
short of the high level of thoughts expounded in the G^ithtls. 

Dkoenkracy in Religious Writings. 

A close study of the different parts of the Avestan literature 
enables one to trace in the later writings a gradual descent from the 
noble ideas expressed in the G&thiis, to ideas which are prevalent 
amongst people of very moderate culture and ability. Add to this 
the fact that the adherents of the religion have begun to pay little 
heed to the loftier conceptions of the Gfithfis, and have become 
prone to believe in the comparatively degenerated notions of the 
later writings, and, in acting their part in life, they do not allow 
religious doctrines to be the main controlling factor. 

Referring to the Yasna Haptanghftiti, Dr. Haug observes : 
“Compared with the G&thfis, they represent the Zoroastrian reli- 
gion not in its original unaltered, but in a somewhat developed and 
altered state. The high Philosophical ideas which are laid down 
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in Zarathushtra’s own hymns, are partially abandoned, and partial- 
ly personified; and the philosophical, theological and moral doc- 
trines have given way to the custom which has lasted to the pre- 
sent time, ol* addressing prayers to all beings of a good nature, ir- 
respective of their being mere abstract nouns or real objects.”* 

This degeneracy has kept up its course, in one form or another, 
till we have now arrived at a stage when religion is believed to con- 
sist mainly in the performance of certain ceremonies, and when the 
highly ethical principles based on abstract conceptions, that consti- 
tuted the true religion of Zoroaster, are neglected and thrown into 
the background, and are not taken into account as a guiding factor 
in our dealings in life. In such a state of degeneracy, the advance- 
ment of the religion consists in gradually doing away with the 
lower ideas adopted to interpret and the weaker methods employed 
to maintain, the sense of religion, without weakening our sense of 
perception of the Infinite, and then in gradually improving the 
ideas and methods, until we attain to that high level of abstract 
conceptions and ethical principles, which are the prophet s greatest 
bequest to his followers, and which represent the religion in its pris- 
tine purity, as we find it beautifully concentrated in the G^th&s. 
The advancement of religion with the Zoroastrians would thus con- 
sist in bringing the religion from its present degenerated state back 
to its original unblemished condition. May that be the ideal of 
every Zoroastrian, and may every one seek with a singleness of pur- 
pose to bring about that perfection which the the prophet has so 
nobly foreshadowed in his teachings ! 

B. A. Engineer. 


I EBsays on the Sacred Language, Writings and Religion of the Parsis : 3rd edition : 
p. 170. 



PRIESTHOOD IN ISRAEL AND PRIEST- 
HOOD AMONGST PARSIS. 

We frequently hear it said in our days — and it is a remark the 
truth of which it requires no efforts to prove — that the present waver- 
ing attitude of the Parsis towards their own religion is due to a 
large'extent to the failure of the priesthood to come up to its ideal 
functions, to the shortcomings and inadequacies of the priesthood as 
a cJass in the performance of its duties. Whether the degeneration 
in the character of the priesthood amongst the Parsis is brought 
about by culpable neglect on the part of the priesthood itself, or by 
the action of far-reaching causes for which it cannot be made respon- 
sible, certain it is that one of the causes, if not the sole cause, of 
religious indifference that is making rapid strides in certain sections 
of the community is to be sought in the circumstance that those 
who should by their wisdom and sanctity guide the nation have 
fallen off from their proper functions. When a community ceases 
to look with respect and veneration to its spiritual leaders, when it 
no longer places implicit trust and reverence in the interpreters of 
its religious traditions, it loses at the same time its naive faith in 
those traditions. It gradually comes to look with superciliousness 
on those religious beliefs, which have been sanctified by ages and 
which embody the highest inspirations of its earliest ancestors, but 
which lose that sanctity through the indifference of those who should 
especially cherish them and interpret them to the masses. When 
the guardians of the laws break them, who would care to obey ? 
When the spiritual guardians of a community slacken in their zeal, 
is it unnatural if the community itself should display the working 
of cynical and sceptical tendencies ? 

Under these circumstances it would not be without interest to 
note how the ecclesiastical establishment is formed and maintained 
amongst other nations, and to inquire into the nature of the func- 
tions that have been assigned to it by the inspirations of their racial 
consciousness. And we select particularly the priesthood in Israel 
for the purpose, as the later history of Israel is in some respects a re- 
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edition of the later history of Zoroastrianism, and as, above all, 
the priesthood of Israel manifests a loftiness of functions, and has 
an importance in the development of the nation, such as have not 
been equalled, much less surpassed, in the history of ancient and 
modern times. 

To protect the true religion that had been established in the 
community, so that it may perpetually thrive throughout the entire 
nation and vitalise all its parts, was the primary function of the 
priesthood in Israel as in all other religions. The priest was to be 
entirely devoted to Jahveh, dedicated to him alone, and should own 
no worldly possessions and property. He was to put oif his brothers 
and sisters, and consecrate himself to the Lord, “even every man 
upon his son and upon his brother”; to fight unto death for His 
sake was to be his joy and happiness. The priesthood, therefore, 
was to be an Israel within Israel, a higher grade within the same 
community, the chosen race of the Lord. Only when the priesthood 
performed its stated functions, and laboured upon its true ideal, 
could its actions be rich in blessings for the rest of the community. 

The tribe of Levi, the priesthood of Israel, was accordingly re- 
garded as a holy tribe, holding an intermediate position between 
the rest of the nation and Jahveh. The impurity and sins of the 
community could be wiped out in the end only by the sacrifice of 
the priesthood. Endowed with the task of bearing the guilt of the 
whole nation, the Levites alone could approach the sanctuary of 
Jahveh, and they alone could communicate the blessings of the Lord 
to the rest of the nation. 

Such being the office of the priesthood, it would not be 
surprising if the qualifications of priests were conceived in a rigorous 
manner, and if stricter injunctions were laid down for the regulation 
of their lives than were possible for the vast majority of the secular 
classes. They were to be thoroughly acquainted with the laws and 
customs of Israel ; they were to possess an intimate knowledge of 
natural objects, since they were the sole interpreters of the com- 
mands of God to men; they were, finally, to decide all questions and 
doubts that might arise with reference to those commands. We find 
this position distinctly laid down in Leviticus : “ that ye may teach 
the children of Israel all the statutes which the Lord hath spoken 
unto them by the hand of Moses”. They are the depositaries of the 
3 
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Sacred Law whom the highest in the kingdom were to respect and 
obey. Within the priesthood there was a narrower circle of regular 
priests, the descendants of the house of Aaron. Thus hereditary 
succession and rights by birth were essential pre-requisites for 
becoming a regular priest. 

No immoral man, even no man who was physically a cripple 
and unhealthy, was capable of becoming a priest. The priest was 
in no way to disfigure the hair of his head or beard. He must be 
neither blind nor lame, disfigured neither at the nose nor ear, neither 
in foot nor in hand. He was to avoid contact with the dead more 
scrupulously than an ordinary man. He was to marry none but a 
pure and undefiled woman. 

Yet again, before the priest could perform his proper duties, he 
was to be solemnly consecrated, in order that he may be fully quali- 
fied for his work. The novice was first bathed in front of the 
sanctuary, then dressed up in the full white and flowing attire of 
the priest, and solemnly annointed by pouring the sacred oil over 
his head. In the next place a young bullock was sacrificed for him 
as an expiatory offering, “ a ram as a whole offering and a second 
ram as the proper consecration offering”. After tliis the novice was 
sprinkled with the blood flowing at the foot of the altar, and with 
the sacred annointing oil. The oil was to transform the priest into 
a sanctified instrument of Jahveh. The consecration sacrifice was 
to be repeated for seven successive days, in the presence and full 
view of the whole community. The feelings of religious adoration 
and incitement to holy works, with which the priest thus consec- 
rated could enter upon his duties, are nowhere so beautifully 
presented as in Leviticus in the case of Aaron. 

It is not unimportant to notice how the priesthood was main- 
tained in Israel. “ Levi shall have no inheritance, no earthly pro- 
perty”, but “ Jahveh shall be his inheritance”. The priests were 
not to cultivate the land : theirs was the task of spreading abroad 
the glory of the Lord by means of promoting and scattering broad* 
cast the truths He had announced. Rut on this very account 
the community was bound to support them, in such fashion that 
they could pursue their pious avocations without being anxious or 
covetous of worldly possessionB. We find, accordingly, that proper 
provision was made by law for the priesthood.^ The ottstom of eon- 
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secrating the tenth of all annual profit in thankfulness to God, 
which was a tradition with the Canaanites and the Phoenicians, 
passed over to Israel. The tithes were, therefore, one of the 
sanctioned sources of revenue for the priesthood. They were col- 
lected by the inferior Levites, in kind or in money ; and a part was 
paid over by them in turn to the superior priests. Another item 
of revenue was the bringing of first-fruits^ a custom which prevailed 
elsewhere as much as in Israel, and which rested on the idea that 
man can enjoy in happiness the bounties of the soil only when he 
has ofiered to the Lord the first shoots and fruits. In Exodus we 
have the command laid down, “ thou shalt not delay to offer the 
first of thy ripe fruits and of thy liquors ; the first born of thy sons 
shalt thou give unto me”. There were other perquisites to the 
priests, arising from consecrated gifts and from military plunder. 
The gains that might be made by the nation in warfare were to be 
divided amongst the warriors and the rest of the nation, but a 
certain portion was to go to the priesthood. Exceptional needs 
were met by exceptional donations and gifts from the nation. 
Such were the means of support ensured to the priesthood of Israel, 
to enable them to carry on their cherished work of infusing the 
teachings of the Lord into the members of the tribes and of lift- 
ing them up into the likeness of their Father in Heaven. 

Armed with these weapons, endowed with the spiritual tradi- 
tions of centuries, and befitted for their work by the strict require- 
ments of the law which weeded out the incompetent, the priesthood 
of Israel filled the whole nation with the spirit of Jahveh’s teach- 
ings, and upheld the life of the nation and the kingdom of Israel 
through the spiritual truths which constituted the firmest bond of 
national unity. Freed from the ordinary worries of life and the 
anxiety for subsistence, the ministers of Jahveh, his “ inheritance", 
became the nurseries of holy literature, the models of just and righte- 
ous conduct for the nation. The privileged ministers of the Sanc- 
tuary did what the Church was to do in later times; — they trained to 
holiness the sinful children of Israel. Much has been said against 
the dependent position of the tribe of Levi ; but, even supposing 
for a moment that the priesthood in Israel had failed to answer the 
purposes for which it was instituted, it is not the regulations of the 
book of Leviticus and the institutions of the Mosaic dispensation 
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that would stand responsible for such failure. These institutions 
received their final vindication, when with the advent of Christianity 
they were revitalised by the founder of that faith, Jesus of Nazareth. 
Jesus was the high’priest of a new, and yet old, religion, annoint- 
ed at his consecration, like the Hebrew priests, free from blemishes, 
and, like them, holy, harmless and undefiled, who having offered 
sacrifice with his own blood had entered the heavenly presence 
bearing ever the cause of his people in his heart. However it may 
be, there can be no doubt that the annointed priests of Israel, proud 
of the consecrated position they occupied, were for a comparatively 
long time free from the degeneration which in history is found to 
follow the possession of power and influence, and faithfully perform- 
ed the task of bringing the children of Israel nearer the Lord than 
they could have been through their own unaided efforts. 

What light does this brief sketch of the priesthood of Israel 
throw on the present religious history of the Parsis ? In the first 
place it may be observed that there is a strong resemblance between 
the functions which the tribe of Levi and the Jewish priesthood 
performed for the.Israelites and the functions of the Parsi priests 
in the early history of the Iranian nation. As in Israel, the office 
of the priest amongst the Iranians was a sacred position : the priest 
was the sole interpreter of the commands of Mazda, the depositary 
of all learning, sacred and profane, before whom kings and nobles 
were to humble themselves. As in Israel, the priesthood was an 
hereditary office in Iran, confined by privileges of birth and succes- 
sion. All the members of the priestly tribe, the “Magi”, as they were 
called, were not undoubtedly practising priests, no more than all 
the Mobeds are to-day, no more than were all the members of 
the tribe of Levi among the Jews. But every priest was a “ Magus” 
as every Cohen was a Levite. They alone were the ministers of 
the cultusi they alone could decide on questions of sacred law, they 
alone could offer sacrifices to the Gods, they alone could announce 
the future and explain its warnings. As the descendants of the 
house of Aaron alone could act as intermediaries between the mass 
of the Jews and their Creator, so in Iran the Magi alone could 
intercede for the people and interpret the wishes and commands 
of Mazda to His creatures. And as there was a period in the hifr 
tory of Israel when the head of the tribe of the Levites ruled over 
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the nation and exercised full temporal sovereignty under the appel- 
lation of “judge”, so in the history of the Mazdayasnians we are 
told of a time when the prophet Zarathushtra himself ruled over 
the people as head of the tribe of the Magi. The power and 
influence thus possessed by the Magi were used in the cause of 
righteousness, in furtherance of the spread of religious truths, for 
the dissemination of those eternal principles which Ahura Mazda 
had proclaimed through the mouth of Zarathushtra, amongst the 
followers of the religion as well as amongst the barbaric hoards of 
nomads that surrounded them. 

How is it, then, that in our own days, the descendants of 
the Magi should have lost their influence over the minds of 
their co-religionists, should have degenerated from the lofty type 
which the early priests of Iran exemplified in their lives and in 
their life-work? For the most part illiterate, ignorant of the 
philosophical significance of the doctrines and ritual of their reli- 
gion, inadequately equipped for the maintenance in their own 
persons and lives of a high standard of morals and piety, the 
Dasturs, as these modern spiritual leaders of the community are 
styled, no longer command that respect and willing obedience at 
the hands of the laity which is so spontaneously and invariably 
paid to an efficient priesthood. What are the causes which can 
account for this lamentable decline of corporate efficiency and 
prestige ? 

We do not pretend, on this occasion, to examine the ques- 
tion in detail. The cursory glance which we just directed to the 
institution of the priesthood amongst the Jews may help us to 
one conclusion amongst others. If the priesthood is to fulfil its 
lofty task of guiding the nation in its spiritual interests, and 
if the Parsi priests are to hold the position of divinely appoint- 
ed instruments for the working out and spreading God’s king- 
dom on earth, it is absolutely -necessary that their physical needs 
should be provided for, and that they should have no occasion 
to think about the question of maintaining themselves or of 
acquiring the ordinary comforts of life. These should be already 
provided for them by the nation ere they enter upon their holy 
mission ; and the course of that mission should not be interrupt- 
ed by keeping them dependent for the ordinary means of living 
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and for the comforts of life on the caprice of individuals. As the 
satisfaction of the ordinary wants of life is an essential preliminary 
to the leading of a good life, such satisfaction must be necessarily 
presupposed for the priesthood. This presupposition is in other 
words only the provision made by the nation by way of law or 
custom for the maintenance of the clergy. Such provision was 
amply made amongst the Israelites as we have already seen ; and 
it was largely responsible for the efficiency of the tribe of Levi and 
for the success with which it performed its spiritual offices. 

On the other hand, when owing to adventitious circumstances, 
a priesthood has been deprived of an assured livelihood, or has been 
miserably underpaid when its standard of comfort may have risen, 
as amongst the Parsis in our own days, it can never retain its 
influence and can never adequately fulfil the sacred functions 
assigned to it. In a time of culture and progress the crude cus- 
toms of tithes and first-fruits cannot prevail without creating dis- 
satisfaction; but the tithes and first-fruits of early Israel have been 
transformed in our days amongst Christian nations into Church 
benefices and incumbencies which assure the certainy of a livelihood 
to their holders. The assurance of the comforts of life to the 
ministers of the Christian Churches, by the provision of fixed 
incomes, may be said to be one of the causes that have kept up the 
prestige and usefulness of the corporation. So long as the priest- 
hood amongst the Parsis is not assured of the ordinary comforts o^ 
life by a similar provision, so long there can be no hope of better- 
ment. If the priesthood is to regain its old vitality, the Parsis 
must see their way towards providing a large endowment for the 
support of priests, which would obviate the necessity of their seek- 
ing for their livelihood and free them from all anxiety and thought 
on that score. Is it not surprising that whilst there should be 
amongst us so many institutions and so many funds for providing 
physical necessities to the destitute, medical aid to the ailing, and 
cheap lodgings to the poor, no thought should have been given to 
providing for the spiritual welfare of the race, that no institutions 
should exist for the education and adequate intellectual equipment 
of the religious guides of the nation, that there should be no endow- 
ments securing to them the means of keeping up their physical 
existence? 
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There is another observation that a careful student of the early 
history of the priesthood in Israel might at once suggest : ' it is 
necessary that an efficient priesthood must consist of men chosen 
for their learning as well as for their moral and social status. That 
the priesthood amongst the modern Parsis consists of men whose 
qualifications have not been subjected to a rigorous test or exami- 
nation is a statement too obviously true to be called into question. 
Just as from amongst the Levites only a few who were qualified for 
the task were chosen to act as regular priests, so from the priest 
class of the Parsis, only those who show themselves fit for the work 
should be chosen to officiate. The prohibition against the lame 
and the blind, the physical and the moral weakling, which prevail- 
ed in the Israelitish institutions, might not inaptly be introduced 
amongst the Parsis by a consensus of public opinion. The intel- 
lectual qualifications required amongst the ministers of the Anglican 
Church might, in the case of the Parsi ministers of the Lord, be 
combined with their hereditary organisation. Against a here- 
ditary priesthood as such there is nothing to urge : on the 
other hand, it has frequently happened, as in the history 
of Israel, that a hereditary priesthood has kept up the life 
and vigour of the nation, through its reverence for ancient .family 
traditions and its desire of emulating its ancestors in depth of wis- 
dom and deeds of piety. But at the same time the spiritual guides 
of a nation should be men who, by an exemplary life of chastity 
and moral purity and by their erudition and learning in the Scrip- 
tures and Commentaries, have rendered themselves fit to be the 
annointed and consecrated servants of the Lord. And if the tradi- 
tions of the past have handed down a hereditary priesthood, proud 
of its ancient prestige, a few such laws, as were known to Israel of 
old, strictly enforced by the elders of the body corporate, would be 
quite enough to ensure the efficiency and keep up the prestige of 
the ministers of God. 

History is not without its lessons for mankind, and happy are 
the individuals and the nations who listen to and obey its wa rning 
in time ! 


Pbstonji Ardkshib Wadia. 



A REVISED LIST OF THE KAIANIAN KINGS. 

Kai Kobfi,d, the founder of the Kai&nian dynasty of ancient 
Irftn, had only one son, says the Pahlavi Bftndahishn ; whilst 
Firdusi gives a list of four princes as the royal sons of Kai Kob&d. 
The Shfth Nftmeh says, that of these Kai Kftus was the eldest, and 
that h<?^eigned supreme in IrSn for such a long period as 120 years. 
But, according to the Bftndahishn, Kftus was the Crown Prince of 
Kai Kobftd. In this, the Pahlavi work has the strong support of 
the Avesta. In the Farvardin Yasht we find many prominent 
names — names of kings, princes, heroes, righteous men and women 
of all the then known countries, both Aryan and non- Aryan, Zoro- 
astrian and non-Zoroastrian, — each one mentioned in succession 
with words of praise for their meritorious deeds of great renown. In 
this list, after mentioning the Peshdftdians, the writer of the Yasht 
eulogises the Farohars of Kai Kobftd and a number of other Kai- 
Snians who are his immediate successors to the throne, or descend- 
ants, down to the great Kavi Husravangh, otherwise known as Kai 
Khosru. These royal names, however, could not have been re- 
counted and praised without good cause and reason. Had they 
been names of ordinary princes, no doubt, the Yasht would have 
been silent about them. But along with the well-known names of 
Kobftd, Kftus and Khosru, there are certain others which, though 
equally remembered and eulogised, are less known to us, because the 
Shfth Nftmeh is almost silent about them. The following is a com- 
plete list of the names as mentioned in the Avesta and the Pahlavi 
Bftndahishn : — 

Names pound in the Avesta. Names found in the BundahishnI 


1. 

Kavi Kavftta. 

Kai Kavftt. 

2. 


Aipi-Vanghu. 

99 

Apivfth. 

3. 

91 

Usadhan. 

99 

Arsh. 

4. 

99 

Arshan. 

99 

Vyftrsh. 

5. 

99 

Byarshan. 

99 

Pisftn. 

6. 

99 

Pisanangh. 

99 

Kftus. 

7. 

99 

Sy&varshan. 

99 

Slyftvakhsh, 

8. 

99 

Hufiravangh. 

99 

Khftsrftb. 
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The Farohars of all these eight personages are placed on the 
same level and almost in juxtaposition in the Avesta. The epithet 
of Kavi is equally applied to them all without any distinction. 
This must lead us to the conclusion that these personages, to whom 
one identic'il epithet is applied, woro of equal rank and dignity. If 
Knui was the epithet of kings, every ono of the ahovo list must have 
enjoyed the kingship. Tho Avestic, Pahlavi and Muhammadan 
authorities are all unanimous in saying that Kohtld, Kilus and 
Khosru were great kings, and had kingly glory {Ithnren^ about 
them ; and we must safely infer that the remaining personages in 
the above list were also rulers of Tran as so many KaiSnian mo- 
narchs. What if the Shdh Ndmeh is silent regarding the rule of 
the intermediate monarch s named second, third, fourth, fifth and 
seventh in the above Pahlavi list? The Bfindahishn does give 
them the kingly title of Kai, and the Avesta that of Knvt. I am 
induced to conclude from this that the intervening names are names 
not of mere princes or sons of kings, but of kings themselves. 

Another passage in the Avesta supports us in our inference. 
In the Zamy&d Yasht there is an interesting account of the kingly 
glory vouchsafed to the Iranian monarohs. This glory Zoh&k and 
Afr^iftb tried in vain to usurp. It appears, however, that this 
divine glory was meant to be the heirloom of a number of Kaiknians 
only, whoso names are given in sections 71 and 72 of this Yasht. 
These are the self-same personages whose names I have mentioned 
in the above list. Here we are expressly told that from Kob^ 
to Khosru, each one of the princes was fortunate enough to possess 
the heavenly glory of kingly sway and authority. We are given 
to understand that all personages were equally renowned, bold, 
healthy, glorious, happy and venturous. Now Aipi-Vanghu and 
his three younger sons could not have been so praised and eulogised 
in the Avesta, had they been only sons of kings and nothing more. 
But, as a matter of fact, we find them all placed on a footing of 
equality wiih Kobftd, K&us and Khosru, whose kingship is ad- 
mitted by all authorities. Hence it appears that the complete list 
of the Kai&nian kings from Kobftd to i^osru was really a long one, 
but that Firdusi was not aoqtjAinted with it in its entirety. 

Tbe great ppet-historian is also inaoourate as to the real 
family-name of some of the kings whom he unwittingly includes in 
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the Kaifinian dynasty. Kavi Yishtftspa, the great bulwark of the 
Zoroastrian religion, the Prophet's patron-prince, is mentioned as 
the last Kaianian king in the A vesta. The Avesta texts are silent 
as to the succeeding Kings or Princes or Royal Houses of Iran. 
Spento-d4ta (Firdusi’s IsfendyAr) is not mentioned there as a Kavi 
or as one of those fortunate personages who had received the 
heavenly glory, for the very reason that he having passed away in 
his father’s lifetime, was not fortunate enough to rule in Iran. 
Similarly", if the sons and grandsons of Kai Kobild had not reigned, 
they, too, would have been left out from the list of the Kavis given 
in the Zamyftd Yasht. Instead of giving the names of Aipi Vanghu 
and his three sons and the name of Syiivarsh as the kings who 
possessed the kingly glory and ruled in Iran for numbers of years, 
Firdusi not only makes Kobad and KAus reign for incredible 
period, but adds a number of kings of quite a different dynasty as 
successors of VishtAspa. And this was the Achoemenian dynasty, 
whose kings wore neither Kavis, nor descendants of Kavis. The 
conclusion to which I have arrived serves to account for the long 
spaces of years which Firdusi assigns to the reigns of KobAd and 
KAus, periods which are not quite capable of credit. 

Below I give in genealogical order the revised list of the 
KaiAnian kings, as it suggests itself to me from the Avesta and 
Pahlavi accounts : — 

(1) Kai KobAd 

I 

(2) Kai Apiveh. 

I 

j ^ f I 

(3) Kai KAus (4) Kai Arsh (s) Kai PisAn (6) Kai Vyarsh. 

1 I 

(7) Kai SiAvakhsh [Manus] 

I I 

(8) Kai Khosru [AuzAv] 

I 

(9) Kai LohrAsp 

I 

(lO) Kai GushtAsp. 

RiiAHn B. 



JAMSHID, MANJ AND NOAH- 

This paper is intended to point out certain similarities which 
exist in the description of Jamshid found in Fargard II. of the 
Vendid&d with that of Manu detailed in the Vedas, and of Noah 
in the Genesis. Westergaard, Darmesteter and other savants divide 
the second Fargartl of the Vendiddd into two parts; the first part 
dealing with the expansion of the earth by Jamshid and the second 
with the construction of the vara. The following is a summary of 
the contents of the Fargard ; — 

Ahura Mazda asked Jamshid to propagate His religion, but 
Jamshid declined to undertake the prophetic function, pleading his 
inability to do so. Thereupon Ahura Mazda tells him to expand 
and fertilize the earth. Jamshid agrees to do this by removing all 
kinds of disease and death from it. He receives the golden seal 
and the sword as his insignia of royalty and expands the land by a 
third three times over to meet the wants of the increasing multi- 
tudes of the population. Ahura Mazda tlien forewarns Jamshid of 
the approach of a strong winter which would destroy all life on 
earth. Jamshid is ordered to construct a vara (i.e., a subterranean 
dwelling) and there to collect the best specimens of the human spe- 
cies and of all the animal and vegetable creation such as were free 
from all evil. Jamshid constructs this vara and men live there, the 
happiest of all creatures. 

I shall now narrate a short history of Manu. Regarding him 
the “Century Cyclopaedia of Names” ‘ gives the following note:— 
“Manu, in Sanskrit, MAN, man, collectively, “mankind”; the 
Demiurge ; one of a class of fourteen demiurgic beings each of whom 
presides over a manvantara internal, or period of a Manu. The 
first in order of these is called Swayambhu, the self-existent, iden- 
tified with Brahma, who divided himself into two persons, male 
and female, whence was produced Viraj and from him the first 
Manu. This Manu Swayambhu va is a sort of secondary creator. 


661 . 
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He produced ten Frajdpatis, lords of creatures, and these again, 
seven other Manus. Of those the seventh Manu Vaivasvata, the 
sun-bom, is the Manu of the present period and is regarded as the 
progenitor of the. present race of beings. He has been compared 
to Noah from various legends of his preservation from a deluge by 
Vishnu or by Brahma in the form of a fish. To Manu Vaivasvata 
are ascribed the so-called laws of Manu and a work on the Vedic 
ritual. 

Ji^MSHio AND Manu. 

1 . Manu was the first law-giver according to the Hindus. 
Jamshid has also been regarded as a law-giver, one of the legends 
attributing to him the inauguration of the practice of wearing the 
Sudra and Kusti. The “ Historians’ History of the World”, 
speaking of the Code of Manu, says, “The great religious books 
bore the name of the Vedas and these at a relatively late stage of 
national evolution — lyet perhaps as early as 800 or 900 B. C. — were 
gathered into a document which came to be known as Menu’s Code, 
Manu being a name which signified ethnologically the first man, 
and the Code being, of course, the supposed Divine Revelation de- 
livered to that first man. This Code in its various departments is 
the chief source on which historians must draw in interpreting the 
early history of India. At tho time when this code was written, 
society in India had already reached a relatively high grade of 
civilization, in particular the priests had fixed tlieir firm hold upon 
the national life, and that strange system of castes which is so typi- 
cal a feature of Indian life had become firmly established.” ' 

2. Manu divided tl)e Aryans into four classes: Brahmins or 
priests, Kshatryas or king.s, Vaishyas or husbandmen, and Sudras 
or servants. Eirdusi states in the Sh&h-Nftmeh that Jamshid 
divided the Aryans into four classes, namely, Athornfins or priests, 
Rathaesht&rs or warriors, V^stryoshiln or husbandmen, and Huto- 
khshdn or artisans. On this point the “Historians’ History of the 
World” says, “The first feature that strikes us in the society des- 
cribed by Mann is the division into four classes or castes : the 
sacerdotal, the military, the industrial and the servile. In these 
we are struck with the prodigious elevation and sanctify of the 
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Brahmins and the studied degradation of the lowest class. The 
three first classes, though by no means equal, are yet admitted into 
one pale. They can partake in certain sacred rites to which parti- 
cular importance is attached throughout the Code. The fourth 
class and the outcastes are no further considered than as they con- 
tribute to the advantage of the superior castes.” * 

3. The name of Manu’s father was Vivasvat, that of Jam- 
shid’s father was Vivanghan. 

4. The Persians have known Jamshid as a king; and Manu 
also passes for one in Hindu tradition. 

5. Both Jamshid and Manu are said to have rendered distin- 
guished services to mankind at large. The Mdtsop&khyfin states 
that, when once upon a time Manu was standing at the shore of the 
Virini, Brahma came to him in the form of a small fish and asked 
him to take it away to a place and bring it up. Manu is said to 
have placed it in a water-pot, then into a river, and finally into a 
sea for that purpose. The second Fargard of the Vendidfid narrates 
how at the command of Ahura Mazda Jamshid expanded the earth 
on three occasions to meet the growing wants of the increasing 
population. 

6. Ahura Mazda is said to have forewarned Jamshid of the 
approach of a dire winter ; Brahma, in the form of the little fish, is 
said to have likewise forewarned Manu of the approach of a flood, 
destined to destroy everything on earth. 

7. Ahura Mazda recommended the building of a vara to Jam- 
shid ; Brahma desired Manu to build a ship. 

8. Ahura Mazda willed that Jamshid should carry into the 
vara the best of men, cattle and eatables ; Manu was told by Brahma 
to carry into the ship the best of men, cattle and eatables. 

Jamshid and Noah. 

We shall now note the points of similarity which are to be 
found in the description of Jamshid as detailed in the second Fargatd 
of the Vendid^d and that of Noah as we find it in the first Book of 
Moses. (Chapters VI. — VIII.) Prof. Spiegel has observed that 
several subjects treated in the Genesis have been borrowed from the 
Avesta. The following correspondences are very significant : — 

Jbid. P. 508, t)09. 
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1. Jamshid lived for 1000 years; Noah lived for 950 years. 

2. Noah cultivated the earth; and so did Jamshid. 

3. Noah was informed by God of the’ coming of a flood, and 
was advised to build an ark ; Jamshid had the advice of Ahura 
Mazda to build a vara. 

4. Jamshid was told to place windows and doors in the houses 
he built in the vara, for the proper ingress of air and light; and 
God said unto Noah, “ Make thee an ark of gopher wood; rooms 
shalt thou make in the ark, and shalt pitch it within and without 

with pitch A window shalt thou make to the ark, and in a 

cubit shalt thou finish it above; and the door of the ark shalt 
thou set in the side thereof; with lower, second, and third stories 


shalt thou make it”.‘ 

5. Jamshid was advised to take with him in his vara the best 
of men, cattle and eatables, and God said unto Noah, “But with 
thee will I establish my covenant ; and |thou slialt come unto the 
ark, thou, and thy sons, and thy wife, and thy sons’ wives with thee, 
and of every living thing of all flesh, two of every sort shalt thou 

bring into the ark, of fowls after their kind, of every 

creeping thing of the earth after his kind, ... and take thou unto 
thee of all food that is eaten, and thou shalt gather it to thee ; and 
it shall be food for thee, and for them.” ’ 

6. Jamshid built according to the Bhndahishna, a fire-temple 
called Adar Frdbftg. “ And the fire FrdUg was established by 
Jamshid at the appointed place, {d&d-g&s) on the Gadman-h6mand 
mountain in Khvarizem.* — Noah built an altar unto the Lord and 
took of every clean fowl and offered burnt offerings on the altar. 
“ And God spake unto Noah saying, ‘Go forth of the ark, ... bring 
forth with thee, of all flesh, both of fowl, and of cattle, and of every 

creeping thing that oreepeth upon the earth’ and Noah builded 

an altar unto the Lord; and took of every clean beast, and of every 
clwn fowl, and offered burnt offerings on the altar.” * 

I have here shown the similarities that exist in the stories 
n&rtated in various accounts of Manu and Noah with those of Jam- 
shid as we find him portrayed in t he Avests and elsewhere. It is 
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extremely probable that the narratives of Manu and Noah weitj. 
borrowed from the accounts of Jamshid in the Avesta. Jamshid 
who is called Yima in the Avesta and Yama in the Vedas, was, 
according to the Shah-Nfimeh, the third king of Persia after 
Hoshang, the founder of the PeshdMian dynasty. The epithets 
of Khshaetn and Hodilthwa which mean “fair” and “of good flock” 
respectively, are applied to him. He is so called because he was 
handsome in appearance and because he was an exemplary “pastor.” 
According to the Avesta, he reigned for 1000 years. According 
to the Bundahishn‘, for 716 years and 6 months, out of which 
he spent 100 years in exile. The Zamyfid Yasht says that the 
KVyrih, i. e., the halo of divine glory, was vouchsafed to him, but 
that it dropped from him, immediately he uttered a falsehood. 

A. K. Vksavbvala. 
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THE TOWER OF BASEL. 

SOME VERSIONS AS TO THE MOTIVES WHICH 
LED TO ITS ERECTION. 


The Asiatic family of Shem, the son of Noah, long after the 
waters of the Deluge had subsided, found their way to the plains 
of Mesopotamia — “ the country - between - the - rivers ” — as the 
Greeks called it. Here they began building a tower ‘‘whose top 
may reach unto heaven’’ According to Eusebius, the work of 
constructing this tower which commenced 2225 B. C., continued for 
forty years, and did not end till the reign of Nebucliadnazar. 
According to another account, the tower was never completed, as 
the attempt to build it is said to have been frustrated by the con- 
fusion of the tongues. Notwithstanding the incomplete state into 
which it was left, it was considered a huge tower. About 1700 years 
after its erection, Herodotus is reported to have seen it at Babylon. 
The one that Herodotus saw was a structure consisting of eight 
towers, raised one above another, each 75 feet high, the total 
height amounting to about 600 feet.* This computation of Hero- 
dotus of the height of the structure agrees with that of Strabo who 
puts it down at 606 feet. But whether what Herodotus saw, was 
the famed Tower of Babel or not, it is impossible to ascertain. 
Writers and travellers, both ancient and modern, do not seem to 
agree even as regards the approximate height of the tower, barring 
only Herodotus and Strabo whose figures are almost the same. 
According to some orientalists, the Tower was twelve miles in 
height, while St. Jerome, on the authority of eye-witnesses who had 
examined the ruins of a tower at Babylon, asserts it to be four miles 
high. We shall now attempt briefly to bring under review a few 
versions as to the motives which led to the construction of the 
Tower. 


» XI.4. 


* Herodotus, Bk. I. 
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The first version, then, is to be found in the Bible. ‘‘And they 
said, go to, let us build us a city and a tower, whose top may reach 
unto heaven; and let us make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad 
upon the face of the whole earth.'” In this Biblical allusion, “and 
let us make us a name” etc., we clearly perceive the desire of poli- 
tical centralisation, coupled with the vain hope of leaving to post- 
erity a conspicuous monument of the greatness and perseverance 
which characterised the race. 

Another version attributes the building of this Tower to the 
people’s desire to take a measurement of the distance of the sky from 
the earth by raising lofty spires one over another. Thus they 
sought to fathom the heavens and to become acquainted with “what 
the secret cause betrays and who directs the whole”*. This motive 
has been characterised as sheer human presumption which met with 
its adequate punishment. The language of the builders was con- 
founded, and hence the failure to complete the scheme of building a 
tower “whose top may reach unto heaven.” 

The Koran attributes the building of the Tower to the Chai- 
d®an Emperor Nimrod. Abraham, the Jew, broke the images and 
idols of the Chftldaans while they were abroad in the fields celebra- 
ting a great festival ; for, as he said, “Verily, both ye and your 
fathers have been in a manifest error,”* and “by God, I will surely 
devise a plot against your idols”*. The people burned with rage at 
the destruction of their gods that spake not, and, according to what 
commentators have related, Abraham was thrust into the midst of 
a fire spscially kindled at Nimrod’s command to bring about his^ 
end. But Abraham emerged from the burning pile as safe and 
sound as when he was thrown into it, the fire having consumed only 
the cords with which he was bound. This miraculous deliverance 
from the fire exasperated the emperor more than ever. He put the 
infidel into confinement fora period of no less than ten years. There, 
too, did divine aid descend upon Abraham’s devoted head. Nim- 
rod, seeing with no little exasperation the miraculous deliverance of 
his enemy from the various persecutions which the latter was sub- 
jected to by the religious intolerance of his oppressors, caused a 
tower to be.built whereby he may be enabled to ascend up to heaven 


> Aikinson’a Sbth-Ntm«h (1S86), p. US. 
t Mii't Konm, Ob. XXI., p. Si5. 


* «G«nMU”Xl. 4. 

* nuL 
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to see with his own eyes the God of Abraham who had so often 
rescued him from his manifold troubles.’ But, says the Koran, the 
Tower was overthrown by winds and earthquakes. 

A different version* of this story is given in another part of the 
Koran. It is stated that the Tower was built by Nimrod at Babel 
with the object of ascending to heaven for the purpose of waging a 
war with its inmates. This attempt was frustrated. Persisting, 
however, in his design, the Chitldinan Emperor directed himself to 
be carried to the heavens in a chest borne by four monstrous birds. 
But this effort brought him to grief. The strongtli of the birds 
&iled them on the way and Nimrod dropped down on a mountain 
from a gigantic height*. 

Josephus*, the Jewish historian, says that the Tower was 
built with the object of affording a refuge and shelter to the people 
against another flood, should such a contingency over arise again. 
The men of the time burned with resentment for the destruction of 
their fathers in the Deluge, and the Tower of Babel was an act di- 
rected for taking vengeance for that grievous wrong. Wide and 
level as were the plains of Babylon, devoid of all natural barriers, the 
inhabitants sought to build up a tower which should prevent their 
being scattered over the earth, and which should bo able to hold them 
together in the event of an emergency like the one that had destroy- 
ed their predecessors some two thousand years after the creation. 

There are some, however, who aver that in the structure 
of this Tower thereis nothing more than a plausible attempt to 
account for the diversity of languages as also for the dispersion of 
mankind on the different parts of the globe. Heeron accounts for 
the story relating to this Tower in the following words : “There is, 
perhaps, nowhere else to be found a narrative as venerable for its 
antiquity or so important in the history of civilization, in which 
we have at once preserved the traces of primeval international com- 
merce, the first political associations and the first erection of secure 
and permanent dwellings.”* 

1 iWrf., p. 246. • /M. Ch XVI, pp 196-197. 

• Compare with this Btorj of the ascent of Nimrod to the heavens, the story of 
Kaikfttta, M detiiiled ia the Sh&h-N&ioeh, aud that of EtAna in the Babylonian legends. 
In nil these eases, the attempts end in a fiasco. 

e « jUUquitios*’, 1. 4. Aiiatio Nations ”, Vol II., p. 144. 
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Another plausible motive which may have led to the constmo* 
tion of this Tower is alleged to be the defenceless position in which 
Babylon was naturally situated. Living in a plain country, on a 
low level of ground, without the variety of hills or mountains to 
charm them in times of peace and to protect them in times of war, 
the condition of the Babylonians was often very insecure when they 
had to withstand the attacks of a foreign enemy. As it was natu* 
rally situated, the city of Babylon could afford its inhabitants no 
opportunity of rcconnoilcring, as from an elevated spot, the posi- 
tion of an advancing enemy — a situation which greatly handicapped 
them in their preparations for defence or attack. In order, there- 
fore, to remedy this evil, the Babylonians are credited with having 
conceived the idea of erecting a lofty tower which might enable 
them to hold themselves in readiness against every hostile move- 
ment. This famed Tower of Babel, according to Buckley,’ served, 
in the absence of natural barriers, as a faithful sentinel keeping a 
constant and vigilant eye over the wide expanse that stretched out 
all around it, and intimating the approach of the invading army 
before the inhabitants could be taken by surprise. 

A further motive is suggested to us as having probably ac- 
tuated the inhabitants tv construct the Tower. We are told 
that it was their religious feeling and their scrupulous desire to 
observe all divine rites that led the Babylonians to undertake 
the raising of the mighty structure. The tendency of early man- 
kind to w’orship the heavenly bodies from quiet altitudes is mani- 
fested and proved by tbe testimony of such pagan writers as Cicero 
and others. And tlie suggestion is made that the motive of the 
Babylonians in putting up this gigantic structure was none else 
than their desire to perform their adorations of the gods away from 
the tumultuous atmosphere of their low-lying land. Dean Graves 
maintains that the Tower was built not with the object of making 
its top reach the highest Heaven in attestation of the power and 
grandeur of its builders, but with the specific object in view that 
“its top should be sacred to the heavens, the common temple of 
worship and centre of their idolatrous union". Thus a divine con- 
ception is said to have been fondly associated with the construction 

* Buckley; “ Aneieut Cities of tbe World”, p, 13. 
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of the Tower. What hills and mountains were to the people of 
other countries for the purposes of devotion, the famous Tower of 
Babel was. to the inhabitants of Babylon. It was their common 
temple of worship and devotion — the centre of their idolatrous 
union where they could meet together in a congregation, and offer 
up their prayers and sacrifices. For, like other peoples, they fer- 
vently believed that the nearer to the sky or the heavens their 
temple was situated, the more devout would be their adoration of 
God. They, therefore, piled spire on spire, in order to be as near 
the Almighty as they could possibly be; — but with what result? 
Their action was construed as presumptuous, and before their 
grand movement could be completed, before the fruit of their patient 
toil and perseverance could be reaped, we have it that their langua- 
ges grew as manifold almost as their numbers ! They felt as if 
they were different peoples without the ties of race and kinship 
which they could no longer recognise and explain to each other ; 
and perforce, they had to dieperee in different directions in quest 
of “fresh homes and pastures new”. 

RUSTAMJI NASARVANJI MUNSHI. 



EARLY EUROPEAN TRAVELLERS IN PERSIA. 

It is somewhat mortifying to a Briton to find that the best of 
the old books on Persia was written by a Frenchman. Sir John 
Chardin — clarum et venerahile nomen, as Lord Curzon styles 
him — produced in the seventeenth century what is still, perhaps, 
the fullest account of Persia and its people. The only consolation 
an Englishman can give himself is that though Chardin was a 
Frenchman, and wrote in French, he found an asylum in England 
for more than thirty years, when driven out of his own country by 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. In recent times Lord Cur- 
zon has written an excellent book on Persia, full j)f information, 
and showing a painstaking research which one hardly expects to 
find in the work of a politician and newspaper correspondent. But 
Lord Curzon seems to have overlooked the remark of Bacon that 
“ He that travelleth into a country, before he hath some entrance 
into the language, goethto school and not to travel ”. In respect 
of this kind of knowledge his Lordship’s predecessors, Pietro Della 
Vall4, Olearius and Chardin, had a great^advantage over him. 
Della Vall4, perhaps, was the most thoroughly equipped of them 
all, for he not only knew the language, but he also married an East- 
ern lady, a daughter of Bagdad, Madam M&ani by name. She 
was a Christian, and her mother was an Armenian, and though 
brought up in Bagdad she was born at Mardin in Mesopotamia, a 
place according to Beclus, famous for the beauty of its women. She 
accompanied her husband on his travels', and was a fit helpmate 
for him. Olearius and Chardin came nearly half a century after 
Della Vall^, and were probably greater students than he was, for 
they not only could converse in Persian, but they also read Persian 
books. Though, however, the three foreigners we have named, 
and also Thevenot and Tavernier ' are our best authorities for the 
Persia of ‘the seventeenth century, there was an Englishman who 
visited the country many years before them, and who has left a shmrt 
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account of his travels dated 1564. This "was 

Anthony Jenkinson 

a servant of the Russia Merchants Adventurers of London. He 
sailed down the Volga, and in November 1561 appeared at Casbin 
(Qazvin) before Shah Tahmasp. Before entering Persia proper he 
halted at Sehamakhi,* on the west of the Caspian, which was the 
capital of Shirwan, though now in Russian territory, and west of 
Baku. There he saw, he says, not far from the castle, “ a nunnery 
of sumptuous building wherein was buried a king’s daughter named 
Amalecka’ Channa who slow herself with a knife for that her father, 
would have forced her — she professing chastity — to have married 
with a king of Tartary, upon which occasion the maidens of the 
country do resort there every year to lament her death.” Evident- 
ly Jenkinson had in his thoughts the Bible verse, “ It was a cus- 
tom in Israel that the daughters of Israel went yearly to lament 
the daughter of Jephthah the Gileadite four days in the year”. It 
appears from Olearius, (p. 224 of the English translation) that 
another English traveller, John Cartwright* speaks of the country 
maidens visiting the tomb. But Olearius, who was at Schamakhi 
in 1637, and spent three months there, and saw the vault and the 
sepulchre of the princess, says that at the time of his visit the cus- 
tom had become obsolete. 

Jenkinson arrived at Casbin at an unlucky time*. Tahmasp was 
no longer the active prince who had defeated the Uzbegs in 1528, 
or the generous -• minded man who had sheltered Humayiin. He 

» The old Schamakhi was ou the Oaspuii The modem towu of that luratj la aereral 
miles S W of the old site 

» Qu Umailah Rhanim from maluk “The beautiful lady ” 

• Cartwright's Trarels were published in the first volume of the Ilarleiaa Collection 
of Voyages, 1745, under the title of “The Preacher’s Travels” Cartwright is described as 
formerly a student of Magdalen College His dedication is dated October 1611, and he 
teems to have been m Persia about 1605 and the beginning of James I ’s reign He wat 
aooompanied as far as Kathan by John Mildeuall There they parted compmy, Mildenall 
going on to Lahore, and Cartwright proceeding to Ispahan Cartwright ineations the Nun- 
nery, and Amalica Canna, but his words are copied from Jenkinson, and it is a little doubt- 
ful if he is an independant authority Abbis I was reigning at the time of hn journey, and he 
has a good deal to say about the two Shirleys. In speaking of Tabrl? he says it wis called 
by the people of the country the Sikaz Jinnat, or ‘*The eight Paradises.’’ He has a minute 
description of Shah Abb&s’s person. 

* Before being admitted to the Court Jenkinfou had put on sandals which he oalls 
Basmaekes^ f. e., the Turkish bashmaq. 
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had beoomo a bigot, and he was also in great dread of the Turks 
with whom he had lately made a j)ence. It would seem, too, that he 
had been base enough to put to death his guest Bay&zid, the 
son of Sultan Solyman, in order to conciliate the latter. The visit 
of Jenkinson was therefore very unwelcome to him for he was afraid 
it would embroil him witli the Turk. So though Jenkinson 
brought with him a letter from Queen Elizabeth, Tahmfisp paid no 
regard to it, and rudely said that he had no need to have friend* 
ship with unbelievers. “ So he urillod me to depart, and I being 
glad thereof did rovoronco, and went my way with many of his 
gentlemen, and after me followed a man with a hasanet (small 
basin) of sand, sifting all the way that had gone within the said 
Palace even from the Sopliy’s sight unto the court gate.”* Jenkin* 
son remained at Casbin till March 1 562, but had no other interview 
with the Shah, though the latter so for relented as to send him a 
rich garment of cloth of gold. He also did not adopt the advioe 
of his counsellors, which was to deliver up Jenkinson to the Turk. 

The next traveller to be noticed is 

Pietro Della Valle. 

He travelled in Persia in the second decade of the seventeenth 
century. He is a picturesque writer, and his travels have been 
much praised. But probably the most interesting part of them is 
his account of Groa and other places in India. At that time Jah&n* 
gir was reigning, and Della Vall4 speaks of his queen by her first 
title of N ur Mab S,1 . She had not yet been styled Nur J ahan . He 
says that Jahstngir did not absolutely blind his son Khusrau. He 
only caused his eyes to be sowed up for a time and did not “excae- 
cate ” him. 

The next traveller is 

Jean Baptiste Tavernier. 

He was a jeweller, and was, it is said, but imperfectly educat* 

• Jenkinson says i( was tho Zicties (V) and the hoiy men who prejadieed the Shah 
agunst him. Possibly the Zieties are the I’raUaku of Ulearias (p 236) who smote their 
breasts to express their sorrow for the death of Huoun The editor of the Hakluyt Sooie* 
ty’i edition of Jenkinson thinks that tho w ird may b s Tfljik, but this seems unlikely. There 
is a Shin Sect called Zaidia and it seems mist probable that this is the word intended by 
Jenkinson. Zaid or Zeii was the grandma of Huain, the son of Ali, and his sect was a nn> 
SMIOniOB*. 
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ed. He, too, like Chardin, had to quit France on account of his 
being a Protestant, and settled at Aubonne on the Lake of Geneva, 
where he built a tower after the model of one he had seen at 
Erivan. He was the most determined traveller of them all for he 
made six journeys into Persia and eventually when he was an old 
and worn out man he went off to Russia and died' at Smolensk in 
or about 1689. He himself tells us that at the age of 22 he had 
seen the finest parts of Europe, France, England, the Netherlands, 
€lermany, Switzerland, Poland, Hungary, and Italy. His first 
journey was to England, when James VI (James I.) was then 
reigning. He served at the defence of Mantua against the Im- 
perialists, and in a sortie, his life was only saved by the goodness 
of his cuirass, he having been struck twice with bullets which 
dented his armour. Near Glogau in Silesia he met in with the 
Colonel Butler* who afterwards took part in the assassination of 
Wallenstein iirf^34. Tavernier speaks of having received much 
kindness froim^tler and from his wife “who loved the French”. 
It was in the end 1630 that his travels to the East commenced 
by his jou^peyi^^^S^Constantinoplo and thence to Ispahan. His 
second, journey was^ 1638. He went by Alexandretta (in Syria) 
and hlinor, Hbd he mentions that on his way to Aleppo he saw 
thel&N^ijnliy of St. ^pi6n ^lites, and the portion of his pillar 
that was still staofl^l^f'Thi^ a fact that must interest all read- 
ers of Gibbon and Tennyson. On his way to Ispahan Tavernier 
passed the singular rock of Yezdecast which has been an object of 
wonder to all who have seen it, from Tavernier and Chardin down 
to Ldfed Curzon and Mr. Crawshay- Williams. At that time it was 
famous for producin^'the ^st bread in Persia. Tavernier’s third 
journey began in 1643.1* €®rthis occasion he went by Mesopotamia 
and passed Mwdii^ wl^'he notes as having been the birth-place 
of Signora Ma^t^icnroa, the first wife of Pietro Della Vall4. Della 
Valli’s second wife was also an Eastern lady being a Georgian. At 
Cousasar (Kotah Hisar ? ) he saw a Bible in the Chaldaic languige, 
written on vellum, and with the capital letters in blue and gold. 

> The porUon of TaTeniier'i li|Lv«U^^ich relates to India bee been treneleted by 
VAtMitiii# Ball Re hat git ea a life of Traremter founded partly on a monograph by Froit 
fiMor Joni 

• TkmtAitf and Sehiller call him a Seotohman, bnt he really wae an Iiiehmatie 
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He was told by a Nestorian priest that it was 937 years old. 

In his fourth voyage Tavernier entered Persia by sea, sailing 
down the Persian Gulf from the mouth of the Euphrates to Ormuz. 
Both Lord Curzon and Mr. Crawshay-Williams make merry over 
Moore’s “ Kishma’s amber vines and the latter says, “ It is an 
island as desolate as the Sahara, and one which by no conceivable 
process could ever be, or have been, transformed by man into any- 
thing else.” But is the cocksure and glib young traveller so right, 
and the poet so wrong ? A modern Gazetteer says that the nor- 
thern part of the island contains tracts of black loam on which 
grapes are raised in sufficient quantities for the consumption of the 
inhabitants (5000 in number), and Tavernier says that it surpasses 
in fertility all the islands of the East, and grows much wheat and 
barley. Indeed, Lord Curzon gives up his case about the “tree- 
less sterility” of Kishm (Vide Vol. I. p. 5, note) when he tells us 
later on, (Vol. II. p. 410) that the island produces graft^s etc., and 
has large date groves in the interior ! Tavernier \htd a better 
opportunity of judging of the island than either Curzon or 

Mr. Williams, for ha landed on it, and stayed thQlj^qf^sOme^ hours. 
Mandelslo also speaks of Kishm or Eishmish as ^rapj^lying- Gomb- 
roon with all sorts of fruits. Tavernier’s fifth Journey wm. in 
1657, and his sixth and last in 1663.^ Itend^ in 1667j|n<iy^ 
account of Persia terminates with an ac^uot pC^J^wCthe CoCch at 
Gombroon celebrated their victories over thd TSnglish and their 
triumphant entry into the Thames by burning Charles II. in 
effigy. Chardin was present on this occasion. 

The next traveller in point of time is 
Adam Olbabius’ . 

the secretary to the embassy sent by the ilpnlKelof Holstein to the 
Grand Duke of Muscovy, and the king of .Ajficording to 

Chardin, though the Embassy was ostensibly a *^liilpSM||l' one, and 
purported to be dispatched by the Duke of Holstein, it really was 
a oomijMroial venture on the part of the merchants of Hamburg. 
One Bimgman had persuaded the merchants that it would be pro- 
fitable to bring Persian silk to Eurojfc Russia. This was a 

I The two travellers are not even verbally correct onems quotation. Moore does not 
speak amber vines ’’ but of ‘^Kishmee’s golden wine*’. D’Herbelot speaks of the gardens 
of Kit or ^isoh as being very beautiful. 

a l^iyemaoular name was OelsqjhJkger and he was bom in 1699. 
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futile project, and Brugman behaved so badly in Persia that he is 
said to have been put to death on his return. 

Olearius was a good scholar, and his account of Persia con- 
tains much that is interesting. Among other things, he tells of 
the Embassy’s meeting a certain Prince or Mirzft Polagi whom he 
describes as being the son of Sultan Ehusrau, the eldest son of 
Jahftngir, and consequently, the nephew of Shah Jahftn. This can 
be no other than the Bolaki or Dawar Ba^A«A who was, for politi- 
cal purposes, made a mock - king by Nur - Jah&n’s brother, on the 
death of J ah&ngir. All the native authorities say that Bolaki was 
shortly afterwards put to death, but Olearius’s story is very precise 
(see pp. 256-57 and 268). He states that Shah Jah&n sent an 
ambassador to Persia for the express purpose of getting possession 
of his nephew’s person. The king of Persia at that time was Shah 
Safi, the grandson of Abb&s I. Neither Olearius, nor any other 
writer has n^uch good to say of this king, and therefore one is glad 
to hear that he behaved well on this occasion, and “ generously 
made answ|r that it was a breach of the laws of hospitality to 
deliver ^p.A ^rmce who, out of assurance of his friendship had 
taken fl|fvj^e^irrhis kingdom”. It is to be noted that Olearius’s 
stl^medl hbout S'feagi, or Bolaki’s presence in Persia is corrobo^ 
rate^ bjr Tavernier w^o says in his second volume that Bolaki made 
his and in India as a faquir but eventually 

took refuge in Persid' where he was magnificently received by 
Shfth Safi who granted him a pension. “ He enjoys it now,” adds 
Tavernier, “land I had an opportunity of speaking to him during 
m^ Persian travels, and I have eaten and drunken with him”.* 

Here isfa pretty story which Olearius tells about a Schamakhi 
schoolmaster. Olesf iuA i|[ad gone to see the Madressa there and 
“ While we »|re vjgwrng the structure, one of their Mudris 
or Regents[)j^i1p‘ read' public lectures, entreated us to come near 
him, and perceiving that I had caused to be graven upon a cane I 
walked with, these words in Arabic : Bismillih - ar - Rahmftn - ar 
Rahim, (t. «., in the name of the Merciful, the Compassion^) he 
desired me to bestow it>|P l^pi, upon a promise that he would give 
me a better next day ; Ql finding I made some difficulty to part 

* But TurMraler UmMlf ; for at Vol. II., jp. fil of hi* ddltion of h* 

wy* that Saltan Bonlald waa strangled by his ancle Shah JsMn ! 9s« also MB’s traaSla- 
tton, Vol. I , p. 81. 
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with it, he out out the word All&h and put what he had out off in 
a pieoe of olean paper, very gently and carefully, and told me the 
name of God ought not to be written upon a walking stick, which 
was many times thrust into the dirt”. This may remind us of 
Dr. Johnson’s first putting on his watch the Greek words of “For 
the night oometh” and then removing them. 

Jban Thbvbnot. 

He travelled in India and Persia, departing for the latter 
country for the second time from Surat in February 1667. He 
died in Miftna in November of that year. He is regarded as a 
highly judicious and trustworthy traveller, and moreover it seems 
that he had no axe of his own to grind. He was not like Tavernier 
and Chardin, a merchant first and a traveller afterwards, but made 
his voyages merely to acquire and communicate information. I 
have, however, only read the fifth volume of his Travels viz., that 
which relates to India. In it he has an interesting description of 
Sivaji. “ He is little and swarthy,” he says, ‘‘^nd^wii^ bright 
eyes which show much spirit. He generally eatS'Oid^-O^ a day 
and in 1664 when he pillaged Surat he was only 3*5 age”. 

Tavernier mentions (p. 63) that Thevenot hacT^Uected^a nximber 
of Arabic and Persian manuscripts, and t>ikt the Cadi of jpttfia 
confiscated the best of them when hei^ed' ^ 

SiK John Chardin. 

Like Tavernier, Chardin began his travels at an early age, for 
he was born in 1643, and he set off for the East in 1664. His 
object was mercantile and he had a partner, .^vViz., M. Raisin of 
Lyons. He returned in 1670, and published .his first work “ The 
Coronation of Solyman III.” It is a mlagre'feook, and can hardly 
have led the public to anticipate the amoflil ofi i^^wj^ion contain- 
ed in his second work. On his first visit he had"b&n graciously 
receiv^ by Shah Abbfts II., and he and his partner Raisin were 
oom#is8ioned to return to Europe and to purchase jewels and 
curiosities for the Shah . A transle^on the Commission is given 
in Vol. II. of the Travels (p. 168 of%^ition of 1723), and it is 
noticeable that in it the name of Raisin precedes that of Chardin. 
Probably the former was the older man of the two. In the trans^ 
latiqpi Abb&s's seal heagt the date 1059 A. H. (1649) so that 
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Apparently the Shah did not change his seal every year. The date 
of execution given in the translation is Shaw&l 1077, but evidently 
this is a mistake for 1076 as Shawfil 1077 is equal to March 1667, 
and Abbfts died either in August or September 1666. That 1077 
is a misprint is also shown by the fact that the recommendatory 
letter of the officer whom Chardin calls the Grand Maitre de eon 
Hotel, and which is printed at page 178 of the volume, is dated 
Shaw41 1076. Tavernier gives a copy of a similar Commission which 
he received, — apparently, in the beginning of 1 665 . It also bears 
Abbess seal of 1059, though this has been incorrectly translated 
as 1509. The author of the notice of Chardin in the Dictionary of 
National Biography has incorrectly stated that Chardin got his 
commission from Solyman III. On the contrary, Chardin on his 
return from Europe found that things had been altered by ‘Abbfis’s 
death, and that there was neither the same disposition nor the same 
ability to buy jewellery etc., that had existed in Abbas’s time. 

Chardin, speaking of his own qualifications as a traveller, says 
with truth t^at be knew more Persian than any one of his prede- 
cessors wft(r had written an account of the country, that he was 
more familiar with Ispahan than with London, though he had lived 
in the latter city for twenty six years, and that he spoke Persian 
atf-well as he spoke English,, tmd almost as well as he spokePrench. 
His second journey occupied as much time as his first, for he did 
not return till 1677.’ His “Travels” occupy ten volumes, but the 
first deals with countries outside of Persia, and the seventh is an 
elaborate account of the Muhammadan religion . The second , th ird, 
ninth* and tenth are an account of his Travels in Persia. The 
fourth, fifth and sixth are a description of Persia and its people, 
and the eighth is a detailed descfription of Ispahan. It is a defect in 
Chardin s work that ^*‘is too detailed and prolix. The account 
of his troubles in Mingreiia (the ancient Colchis) in the first volume 
is wearisome, and the same may be said of the account of his squab- 
bles with the Shah’s Nazir about the value of his goods. The dis- 

« Chardin madn a third voJr*ge to the East, for he says at p. 131 of the tenth volume, 
that he was at Snrat in the end of 1678. He also says at p. 124 of the same volume that be 
or his partner, was in the Indies from 1674 to 1681. Apparently bis third voyage was «nly 
to Ibdia, and he has left no record of hie doioKS there. At p. 126 be gives a translation of 
a curious Portuguese passport issued by John ^oBio de Cunha the Viceroy, in 166S, 

• This volume contains an elaborate acoount dike mini of PersepolA 
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sertation on the Muhammadan religion is a digression, and though 
it shews much patient enquiry it has been superseded by other 
treatises. His description of Persia in the fourth volume contains 
elaborate chapters on the natural productions of the country, and 
on the characteristics of the Persians and on their progress in the 
arts and sciences. In the chapter on plants and drugs he distin- 
guishes the two kinds of “Mumie” (mummy) viz., that which 
comes from embalmed bodies, and the mummy which is a precious 
gum which exudes from a rock. This is the mummy of which 
wonderful tales are told in Jah&ngir’s Memoirs and elsewhere about 
its being a cure for broken bones. He is enthusiastic about 
Mfizandarfin which, he says, is one flower-bed (parterre) from Sep- 
tember to April. Professor Browne in his preface to the history 
of Tabaristan (Gibb-Trust, 1905) is equally laudatory of this 
“ strange and interesting country ’’which, however, is, I fear, very 
unhealthy during several months of the year. Chardin says that 
the best melons come from a town in Khurasan palled Craguerde 
near Little Tartary. Perhaps this is the place which, Jahfingir in 
his Memoirs (ninth year) calls Kariz and whi<jh,’ho §ays, pro- 
duces the best melons of Khurasan. When he red^ivld them, it 
seemed, he says, as if he had never had a melon before. In the 
description of the sciences cultivated by Persians Chardin enters 
into great detail, and shows a large amount of reading. In the 
chapter on Poetry he says that “ Poetry is the special talent of the 
Persians, and the department of literature in which they excel. 
They have a great propensity of nature for it, their genius is gay 
and free, their imagination lively and fertile, their manners refined, 
their temperament amorous, and theip, language has the sweetness 
suitable for verse.” He mentions Fir(|fisir Hjifiz and S4adi, but 
naturally he says nothing of Omar KhS^yam who was quite un- 
known in those days. He has a long description in his fourth 
volume (p. 137) of a famous feat of running which was performed 
on 26th May 1667 by a candidate for the oflSce of the king’s 
courier, or sMtir. Apparently this runner quite surpassed the 
runners in the Marathon Race of the present year, though he had 
no one to contend against. His task was to run twelve times a 
distance of three leagues bringing back an arrow each time. He 
accomplished this in Isijs than fourteen hours. He is, however, 
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said to have been surpassed by a sMtir of Shah Sftfi’s time who 
performed the feat in twelve hours. The trial of the shdtirs is also 
described by Tavernier who says that they have to run from sun- 
rise to sunset 36 leagues which is more than the distance from 
Paris to Orleans (given in the Imperial Gazetteer as 68 miles). 

Chardin adds that the shdtirs are also accomplished dancers, 
and that the grandees make them dance for their amusement. “For 
in the East dancing is disgraceful, or, if you prefer the phrase, 
infamous. I remember in connection with this that during the 
minority of the King of France, (Louis XIV.) a Persian came to 
Paris, whom the Shah had sent along with a French merchant to 
sell silks, and to bring back European rarities. They showed 
everything to the Persian, who did not know a word of any Euro- 
pean language. Among other things they took him to a ballet 
where the king danced. They pointed out His Majesty to him, 
and asked if the king did not dance well. “ In God’s name”, said 
he, he is an excellent shdtir\ 

Voltaire tells us that after hearing four lines of Racine’s Bri- 
tannicus, Louis gave up dancing in public. This was in 1670, and 
when he was'^J. If the minor king was Louis XIV,, Chardin’s 
story must refer to a period previous to 1659, for Louis was bom 
in 1638. But I have not found the passage referred to by Voltaire, 
in the Britannicus. 

There are many other early travellers in Persia, as shewn in 
the list in Lord Curzon’s Introduction. The earliest mentioned by 
him is Marino Sanuato who travelled in 1300-06. Ludovico di 
Vabthbma is an early traveller, his date being 1503 or 1504. But 
he has not much to say about Persia, and only refers briefly to the 
three cities of Ormuz, Herat and Shiraz. His travels were publish- 
ed by the Hakluyt Soci^. in 1863. According to Lord Curzon, 
the last really good book Siat has been writtten on Persia is that 
by R. B. Binning, written in 1851. It is a good book, though 
Binning is rather an unsympathetic traveller, and his advice to 
persons desirous of visiting Persia is in the spirit of Punch’s adviw 
to young men about to mairy, th'at is, “ Dont Binning s book is 
certaiply no longer the last really good book on Persia, for Lord 
Curz^Hi is a better one. 


H. BivIUHM)!. 



UNE FAUSSE LECTURE DANS L’ AVESTA. 

La transcription de V Avesta de Tancien alphabet pehlvi dans 
r alphabet plus compliqu4 avec lequel est 4crit le texte conserve a 
donn^ lieu k un grand nombre de fautes de detail, on le sait. Et 
Ton ne peut jamais se tenir pour assure qu*une forme transmise est 
bien celle employee par Tauteur qu’autant que les ^l^ments essentials 
en devaient etre d6jk not^s dans Tancien texte en alphabet pehlvi. 

Si r on applique ce principe aux formes de troisifeme personne 
du singulier du subjonctif actif, on voit que le choix entre l^-^-et 

- est douteux partout on le vers n’indique pas le nombre des 
sylla- bes. Eu elFet une voyelle brbve telle que i ne devaitpas Stre 
not^e dans I’ancienne graphie ; et la difference entre le t ordinaire v 
et la forme speoiale ty n’etait sdrement pas not^e non plus. 

Si done on lit dans Yasna XI, 5 : — 

il est evident que le transcripteur de I’alphabet pehlvi en alphabet j- 
avestique a mal transorit ioi : 

1. Bien que les desinences primaires et les desinences secon* 
daires soient admises, en avestique comme en Sanskrit, k la 3* 
personne du singulier du subjonctif actif, il est peu croyable que 
I’auteur, juxtaposant trois subjonctifs, ait ecrit deux fois et 

la troisieme. 

2. Le passage est metrique ; et, pour ramener le vers k sa 
longueur nortnale de huit syllabes, il .faut lire 

Reste k savoir pourquoi le transcripteur a ecrit une fois 
et les deux autres La raison est sa^s doute qiie se re- 

trouvait ailleurs ; la forme se lit encore aujourd’hui du Yasna, 
LXV, 11, dans un passage oh elle est garantie par le mbtre. Et, 
chose remarquable, aussi bien dans Yasna XI, 5, que dans Yasna 
LXV, 11, des manusorits inferieurs portent la variants 
sans doute sous 1’ influence de quelque autre passage (par example, 
Pr.W., 8, l) oh oette le$on etait en effet justifl^e. La prdoiioupa- 
ton d’unifier le texte a domind tout* la traiisoription ; ioi elle a 
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eatrain^ une transcription sArement inexacte. 

Toutafois, pour des mots trlis employes, on rencontre les deux 
formes dins le texts; et bien attests par le m^tre se, lit 

Yt. XII, 6 et XIII, 44,k c5t4 de qui est frequent, ^rtout 

dans le VendidSd. 

Mais le m^tre oblige k changer en Yt. XV, 40. 

La forme est due sans doute k 1’ influence de plusieurs pas- 
sages oil on la rencontre. Ceci n’est pas, k proprement parler, une 
oorreotiou, miis seulement une rectification apportde il la transcrip- 
tion traditionnelle d’un texte plurs anoien qui admettait les deux 
lectures. 

A. Meillbt. 


(TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE.) 


A FALSE READING IN THE AVESTA. 

The transcription of , the Avesta from the ancient Pahlavi 
alphabet into the more complicated alphabet in which the extant 
texts are written has given rise to a great number of small 
mistakes, as we all know. And one can never be sure that any 
one form which is traditionally received is just that which was 
employed by the author, wherever its essential elements were not 
already written in the ancient text in the Pahlavi alphabet. 

If we apply this principle to the forms of the third person 
singular of the active subjunctive, we find that the choice between 
and is doubtful, wherever the verse does not indicate the 
number of syllables. In faot» a short vowel like J was not likely 
to be noted in ancient writing; neither would the difierence between 
the ordinary » and the special form *^be marked. If then we read 
in Yasna XI, 5:-* 
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it is evident that the transcriber from the Pahlavi alphabet into 
the Avestio alphabet has made a mistake in this case. 

1. Although the primary and secondary terminations were 
admitted in Avesta as in Sanskrit for the third person singular of 
the active subjunctive, it is hardly credible that the author 
putting together three subjunctives should have written twice 
and - for the third time. 

2. The passage is metricalj and to make up the verse to its 
usual length of eight syllables, we must read 

We have then to ascertain why the transcriber once used ■•vJ-*- 
and on two other occasions. The reason undoubtedly is that 
\yas found in other places; we read the^forra even to-day 
in Yasna liXV, 11, a passage where the reading is justified by the 
metre; and what is remarkable is that in Yasna XI, 5, as in Yasna 
LXV, 11, inferior manuscripts have the variant 
undoubtedly following some other passage, (e. g., Westergaard, 
Frag. Vm, 1,) where this reading was in fact justified. The 
preconceived idea of unifying the text has dominated the whole 
transcription: in this case it has surely led to an incorrect 
transcription. 

However, as an example of words often employed, we find the 
two forms in the text; and which is in keeping with the 

metre is found in Yt. XII, 6, and Yt. XIII, 44, side by side with 
which is very common, particularly in the Vendid&d. 

But the metre obliges us to change into in Yt. 

XV, 40. The form is undoubtedly due to the influence of 

several passages where it is to be found. Properly speaking this 
is not a correction, but only a rectification of the traditional 
transcription of a very ancient text which allowed of two readings. 

A. Meillet. 



THE SIGNIFICATION OF THE GATHIC TERMS, 
‘BENDWA.’ *MAGA,’ 4VAEPYO,' AND 'GAO'. 

The following is an attempt at a oorreot explanation of four 
out of the very large number of important Qathio terms which 
stand ii^peed of a critical examination to have their meanings 
determined. Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the necessity 
of showing the correctness of the meanings given by applying those 
meanings in every passage where those terms occur. 

Bendwa (= Illness). 

The word ‘bendwa’ occurs twice in the Gathas (Y.49,1.2). It 
is a noun formed from the root ‘ban’ (with the suffix ‘dwa’) or the 
root ‘band/ an extended form of ‘ban’ (with the suffix ‘wa’). This 
root ‘ban* is the same which occurs in ‘banayen’ ofY. 80,6 and 
‘banf&i' of Yt. 13, 24.40, and which means Ho feel pain’, or ‘to 
cause pain*, i.e.j ‘to afflict or sicken’. The word ‘bantfli’ of Yt. 13, 
24. 40 is understood by scholars to contain the idea of one 
who is in a state of physical affliction, i- e.j a sick person, 
the idea in the sentence there being that the Fravashis give 
strength and health to the sick ( ddthris bant&i drvat&tem ) 
(see also Vend. 22,5). Thus ‘bendwa’ as an abstract noun means 
‘physical pain or affliction,’ f.^., ‘illness.’ In Y. 30, 6 we read of the 
Daevas afflicting or sickening the human world (banayen ahflm 
rnaretftnd), that is, they were inflicting sufferings on the people 
which may be both physical or relating to the external circum- 
stances of life. We have also gob the noun ‘banda’ in Vend. 3,41 
where the Mazdayasnian Religion is spoken of as “ throwing off 
or removing the ‘ banda’ of its adherents ; but I am not sure 
whether ‘banda’ there means ‘affliction’ or ‘bond’: if the latter, 
it should be derived from ‘ band ’ = to bind. The existence of the 
root ‘band’ = *to bind’ in the Avesta may perhaps lead some to 
derive the Qathio ‘bendwa’ from the root, *band’»to bind, under- 
stafading ‘to bind’ in the sense of ‘to tighten,’ and as a tightened 
Of straitened pDndition is quite the opposite of a Qonditiop of 
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comfort, the word <^^endwa’ according to this derivation, too, 
would’bring the idea ot ‘discomfoi^’ ‘distress’ or ‘afflictio©.’ The 
first line in which the word' ‘bendvifa’ occurs stands thus : at 
mfi yavft. bendw6 pafr^ mazistd. ‘Mazi«t6 bendw6’ means *th^ 
greatest or strongest, i. e., the most serious, illness,’ — with which 
ides see also *mazi«t6 merethyaus’ of Y. 53,8=: ‘the greatest or 
the most dreadful death or death-producing disease.’ The verb 
‘pafrS’ occurring in the lino is a reduplicated form of ‘par,’ — that 
‘par* which has its English equivalent in the wor^‘fall,' the 
letters ‘f’ and ‘1’ of ‘fall’ being the same as ‘p’ and 'r’ of ‘par.’ 
This idea of ‘falling’ here signifies not falling in point of space, 
but falling to a person, t. e., befalling a person or coming to a 
person. This will be seen also from the use of the foot ‘par’ in the 
sense of ‘to come’ or ‘to go’ in such instances as ‘par&itl’ of Vend. 
13, 8. ‘pfirayantu’ ofYt. 13, 157, etc. Thus the verb ‘pafr^’ in 
the Gathic line expresses exactly the idea of the Gujarati verb 
The word *yav3’ occurring in this line means ‘always 
or every time’ as it also means ‘at any time’ in Y. 29, 9. . Thus 
the whole line means: — “The most serious illness is always be- 
falling me.” For the idea of ‘affliction befalling a person or 
persons,’ see also in Y. 53, 8 — 'may strong affliction befall them* 
(Irath 15 dwafshd derez&) and in Y. 65, 8 — ‘may afflictions come 
unto, or befall, him’ (tern avi tbaeshfio paityantfi), and in Yt. 8, 
16 — ‘afflictions or calamities will always come to the Iranian 
people’ (hamatha airyfibyd danghubyd vdighn&o jus&onti), and in 
Yt.ll, 5— 'affliction shall never come unto him (n6it yava tbaesh6 
fr&shnnyfit). In the last of all these instances we have also got 
‘yav&’ as in the Gathic line, but there ‘ysv&’ means ‘at any time’ 
(noit -I- yava=not at any time, *. e., never) while in the present 
line it means ‘at every time, t. s., always,’ (note the use of the 
English word ‘ever’ also in both these senses). In the instance 
of Yt. 8, 61 quoted above, the idea of ‘always’ is expressed by 
‘hamatha,’ not by ‘yava.’ With the idea of suffering always be- 
falling a man, contrast that of ‘continual or permanent happiness’ 
in “yav51 vispfti ft hvanghevim” of Y. 53, 1 and ‘vispftyftm 
ustatfttem’ of Visp. 18, 2. 

Now the above explained signification of ‘bend wa’ can also 
be proved from the following : — In the fourth line of the same 
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Gathio stanza (Y.49, l)— ‘ahy& vohu aosh6 vid& ma^nanghft’ — the 
pronoun ‘ahy4' stands for the noun ‘bendw6’ of the first line. 

‘ Ahyft !rosh6’ means ‘its death dr destruction’: but when the allu- 
sion is to the destruction ofillness,it is not wrong to render ‘aoshd’ 
by ‘remedy’ because the remedy of a disease is nothing but that 
which destroys that disease. Thus the fourth line means — ‘let 
me find out or obtain its cfestruotion or remedy by good mind’. 
The idea of ‘t^e destruction of affliction,’ though" not bodily afflic- 
tion i.e., illness, is also found in'dwaesh&o taurvaySraft’ of Y. 28,6 : 
seealso‘vitar&nz6’ and‘vitare ibaesha’ ofY.68, 13 and Visp. 11, 13. 
For the use of ‘aoshangh’ to express the idea of the destruction of a 
thing as well as the death of a person see Y.32, 14, where it is the 
lamentatiot} roused by the wicked Kavis among the people that is 
called ‘dffVaosha,’ that is, that lamentation will not cease but con- 
tinue for ever or for a long time and this idea of lamentation ex- 
pressed by ‘avo’ there belongs to the same category as the idea of af- 
fliction or illness, because lamentation takes place only in a condi- 
tion of affliction. For the idea of Good Mind or wisdom being 
the means of destroying affliction, see also ‘khratfim az6-bfijem’ of 
Vend. 18, 6= ‘wisdom which relieves a man from distress.’ Note 
that the words ‘ahy& aosh6 vid&’ of the Gathic stanza also occur 
in Vend. 19, 3 in the form ‘he aosh6 vind&ma’ (=we shall obtain 
his death) where the pronoun ‘he’ stands for a person, Zarathustra, 
whereas ‘ahy^’ of the present stanza stands for a thing. See also 
‘h6 aosh6 pairi-vaenfi.mi’ of Vend. 19, 3. 

The above-explained signification of 'bendwa’ can also bo 
appropriately applied to the next stanza in which that term occurs, 
in the sentence — “ahyA raS bendwahyd m&nayeitithae8h6 dregv&o,” 
which means — ‘the wicked law-giver or priest causes me to think 
of this illness.’ Here Zarathustra says that his staunch foe, 
the teacher of the false and wicked religion, was drawing the 
attention of Zarathustra to, or causing him to think seriously of, 
his recurring illness, with the object of impressing on his mind 
the fact that it was the consequence of his too enthusiastic persis- 
tence in his work of spreading his own religion and that therefore 
he would do better if he renounced his position as a prophet. It 
can also be understood as a sort of warning, given by that enemy 
of his, that the same serious illness would befall him again if he 
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continued his activity. (Or was it that that enemy, in causing 
Zarathustca to think of that illness, was threatening to bring 
about the same illness on him, if 'v^e imagine him to be o4(b of the 
so-called ‘yathkan’ {=sorcerers), or wat reminding him of that 
illness brought on Zarathustra's person by that foe of his ?) It 
is either a warning or a threat unto Zarathustraof afresh illness 
to befall him : or it is a taunt unto ^arathustra for an affliction 
that has already befallen him. ^ 

Now as regards the Pahlavi translation of the Ikord ‘bendwa’ 
it should be remembered that it has been rendered in two different 
ways in the two above-noted stanzas (Y. 49, I & 2), in the 
first by ‘b6tfim zam^n’ which has been explained in the 
conimontary by ‘tan-i-pasin’ = the final condition of existence, 
while in the second by ‘ViinSrih’ = ‘illness.’ The first" of these 
seems to bo entirely imaginary. The second is the correct 
equivalent, for which see also the rendering of ‘bdnayen’ of Y. 30» 
6 by ‘ vimfirinttan’ (= to sicken). By this illness, of course, 
the Fahlavi translator does not understand the sick condition of 
Zarathustra’s body, but the afflicted condition of Zarathustra’s 
Religion, that is, a condition in which the adherents of his Religion 
were being afflicted by their enemies so that his Religion had not 
yet gained strength and force. 

Scholars have wrongly understood ‘bendwa’ as the name of 
some particular person, probably for three reasons, vtV.,(l)the 
masculine form of the words ‘Mazi5t6 bendw6’ (2) the existence 
in the Avesta of a root ‘par’ meaning 'to fight or oppose,’ and 
(3) the use of the word ‘ Aoshd.’ also for the death of a person. 

MaGA (= WISDOM ; WISDOM OF RELIGIONS ; RELIGION ; THE POSITION 
OF A MAN WHO HAS ADOPTED THE WISDOM OF RELIGION i t; OF A 
PROPHET OR OP A PRIEST ; PRIESTHOOD ; PROPHETSHlp). 

The word ‘ Maga’ occurs seven times in the Gathas, and its 
concrete form ‘ Magavan ’ twice in the same. In the non-Gathio 
Avesta it occurs only twice in the forms ‘ Magav6’ and * Moghu.* 
The word is supposed by some to be derived from ‘ Maz’ =: ‘ to be 
great,’ and thus to mean ‘ greatness’ or 'great work’ or ‘great 
cause.’ There is one reason, however, that is sufficient to show 
this explanation to be a wrong one, viz., that the word ‘ Mags’ 
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in Y.29, 11 and Y.46, 14 isqualifi^dby theadjeotive^aza'sgreat 
(niaz6i magdi) and this adjective is entirely superfluous to be 
applied to ‘ maga’ if this word too has the idea of 'great* con* 
tained in it. 

‘Maga’ is derived from ‘piag’ or *maoh’ or ‘maj’ = *to 
know, to see or to learn,’— that ‘ maoh ’ or ‘maj’ whose modified 
form ‘mfioh’ or ‘muj’ is contained in the Persian verb ‘&mflkhtan’ 
= ‘to learn or teach’. We have not got this root ‘maoh’ or ‘mfioh’ 
in this sense anywhere in the extant Avesta ; but it seems to me 
that the root ‘m&’ occurring in '^mftt6’ of Yt. 10, 122 is the same 
of which ‘maoh’ or 'maj’ is an extension, as mention is made there 
of one who has become learned in the laws of Staota ySsnya* 
Secondly, there is also a root ‘mi’ in Sanskrit, as pointed out by 
Erwad Eanga in his Diet. (p. 405), which means ‘to see or know,’ 
and which can rightly be a modified form of ‘m^’ noted just 
above. Thirdly, the ‘Masti’ occurring in Yt. 5, 87, &o., 
is understood by some scholars at least to mean ‘wisdom or know- 
ledge,' and if this is correct, its root ‘ math ’ should only be a 
modified form of ‘maoh’ or *maj’ of ‘ maga.’ From this I con- 
clude that ‘maga’ etymologically means ‘ knowledge or wisdom.’ 
And just as the word ‘ daSna’ too etymologically means ‘ know- 
ledge.’ and is used to denote the religious law or religion because 
true knowledge lies in Mazda’s Religious Law alone, and as 
* Ghisti’ also meaning ‘ wisdom’ is used for the wisdom lying in 
the religion — in the same way ‘maga’ too is used in the sense of 
the religious law or of wisdom embodied in the word of Religion. 
Thus the word ‘ maga van’ denoting a person expresses primarily 
the idea of ‘one who adopts and practises the wisdom of iieligion, 
and thus the ‘Magavans’ ^form the morally and mentally most 
advanced class of society. Hence it is that this term seems to 
have been reserved for the priestly class. On this, note Yt. 6, 86 
where the priestly class are spoken of as seeking wisdom (mastim 
jaidhyftont^), though the word there denoting the priestly class is 
not * magavan ’ but the more well-known word * Athravan.’ So 
also the word ‘moghu’ of Y.65, 6 seems to be used for the class 
of men of learning who were priests. At two places in the 
Gkthas we have got the phrase 'mas6i magfti.' The signification 
of this phrase can be seen from the sentences in which it occurs, 
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— ‘ who, 0 Zarath Ultra ! is tny true friend in, or for, the great 
‘ Maga’? (i. 46,14) and ‘ Do you, 0 Mazda ! rooognise us for, 
or in, the great * Maga ’ (Y. 29,1 1). Here ‘ Maga ’ requires to be 
qnderstood in the sense of the prophetship associated with a man 
who has got the wisdom of Mazda’s religion and who spreads the 
same wisdom amongst human beings. The first of these two 
instances shows that King Vishtasp was a friend, and therefore, a 
great assistant ofZarathustra in his great prophetic work of spread- 
ing Zarathustra’s religion amongst human beings ; while in the 
second instance, Zarathuitra and his immediate associates beseech 
Mazda to recognise them in the great prophetic work, they had 
undertaken, by giving them those gifts, mental and material, 
which were necessary for accomplishing that work. See in Y.33,7 
Zarathustra expressing his desire to be “ the greatest of the 
Magavans,” i.f., the greatest priest in the position of a prophet, 
which position, as he means to say there, he can realise, if Mazda 
with his Asha and Vohu Manangh meets him and shows His True 
Person to him ; the ordinary priests are not required to have 
their claim to the priestly position established by affirming that 
they had a personal conference with God and a vision of God. 
Again, in ,Y.5I,15 we find the authority of King Vistasp describ- 
ed as “ the authority of maga’ " which can be understood either 
in the sense of “religious authority” or in that of “priestly 
authority,” there being one idea common in both, viV., that ho 
was exercising his authority according to the laws of Mazda’s true 
Religion. Or can it mean “ apostolic or prophetic authority ”? 
So also in Y.51,U Viatasp isepoken of as “Magfti ereshvd” which 
can mean either (1) “ upright in his Religion,” or (2) “ worthy of 
a priestly position.” 

Now, just as the term ‘ daena,' which as I have shown 
before, is like a synonym of ‘Maga’ sometimes, is used 
for the religious law of the wicked as well as that of the 
righteous (in ‘ dregvat6 da^nft’ of Y.49,4), the term ‘ Maga* too is 
sometimes used in a bad sense, as in Y.48,10 we read of the 
filthy or wretched, or abominable ‘ Maga’ in which the wicked 
Karapans wore feeling great delight and pride” (mfithrem ahy& 
magahyd. yft angcayft karapand urupsyeinti) and which ‘ maga,’ 
as ws read there, required to be destroyed. The idea here is 
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that of destroying that wretched religious law of which the 
Karapans were masters, or that wretched priestly position which 
was enjoyed by the Karapans. In Y.53,7 too allusion is made to 
that bad * maga’ which was associated with men in an unmarried 
condition, who were leading either an incontinent life or a life of 
“ self-defilement.” This point leads us to the passage of Vend. 
4,47 where married men are spoken of as superior to, or better 
than, the “ magav6 frav&khsh^it.” The contrast here un- 
doubtedly implies that the magavans, or at least some of them, 
were leading an unmarried life. But it is not the word “ frav^lkh- 
shdit” that means ‘ unmarried.’ This signification adopted by 
scholars has been attached to that word first by the Pahlavi 
translator. The word ‘fravslkhshi’ of which ‘frav(ikhsh6it’ is the 
ablative form, occurs also in Yt. 13, 11 in the form ‘fravSkhsha’, 
and this word is understood to mean ‘the soxu.h1 organ.’ It is 
impossible to see how the idea of an unmarried condition can arise 
from a word having such a meaning. It seems to me, therefore, 
that the words “inagavo fravtikhsh6it” mean the Magavans who, 
being unmarried, were giving vent to their passion either by 
what is called “self-defilement” or by leading a life of illicit 
sexual intercourse. And thus the above sentence of the Vendid&d 
should be understood to contain, not the idea that a married man 
is better than, or superior to, an unmarried man, but that a 
married man is better than, or superior to, that unmarried man 
who is either “self-defiling” or indulging in illicit sexual inter- 
course. (Note that in Y.53, 7, where, too, a word having 
the like meaning — ‘hakhtyHo’ — occurs, we find not only ‘maga’ 
but also ‘&zhu’ (the spirit of lust). 

The Pahlavi translator of the Gathas understands the word 
‘maga’ always as meaning ‘avizakih’=a pure condition, and it is 
explained in the commentary by ‘avizak shapirih’ (sspure good) 
or ‘avizak sarltarih’ (--pure evil) according as it is used in a 
good or bad sense. We do not, however, find in the Avesta a 
root ‘mach’ or any of its possible modifications, meaning ‘to be 
pure’ or ‘to purify.’ 

Vabpto (ssOrmRiNo). 

The word ‘Va6py6’ occurring in Y. 51, 12 is the nom. sing, 
form of ‘VaSpya’ which is derived from ‘Vip’s to emit seed, and 
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which therefore expresses the i^ea of ‘one who i» born of a seed* 
i.e-, ‘an offspring, a son, or a descendant,’ just like the word 
‘ohithra’ in Y. 32, 3 and Yt. 13, 87. Thus ‘Va^py6’ means 
exactly the same as ‘hunus’ occurring in the preceding stanza 
but one (Y.51, 10— druj6 hunus). ‘VaopyO’ comes with ‘kevind,* 
the form of which word can be understood in both the ways 
without bringing any difference in meaning, — vis., (ij as the nom. 
sing, of ‘Kevina,’ an adjectival form from ‘Kavi’ thus meaning 
‘belonging to the Kavi clan,’ i.e., ‘a Kavian’ (see such adjectival 
forms with the suffix ‘na’ in Yt. 13, 104, 108, 112, 113); or 
(2) !is the gen. sing, of the ba.se ‘Kavin,’ another form of ‘Kavan’ 
which is a noun, thus meaning ‘of the Kavi or Kavan.’ Thus the 
two words ‘VaSpyO KevinO’ together mean ‘the son or offspring 
or descendant of the Kavi’ or ‘a member of the Kavi clan,’ just as 
‘the son of Adam’ signifies ‘a human being,’ the Pers. ‘mardum 
nezM’ = ‘botn of man,’ ‘divzad’ = born of the devil, ‘khusrav nezftd’ 
=:born of a royal family, &o. Ac. Scholars have translated 
‘Vaepya’ by ‘one who commits an unnatural crime’ according to 
the signification of the words ‘VaSpy6,’ ‘Vipta,’ and ‘Vifyeiti’ 
occurring in Vend. 8, 32 and 26. In connection with this point we 
should remember that the root ‘Vip’ does not necessarily express 
the idea of unnatural intercourse alone, but also that of sexual 
intercourse, as will be seen from the word ‘nar6-vaepy6’ in Vend- 
1,12. The very fact that the word ’nar<V ( = male) is put there 
with ‘Vaepya’ in order to express the idea of unnatural crime, 
shows that ‘Vip’ alone by itself can express both the ideas men- 
tioned above, otherwise the occurrence of ‘nar6’ with ‘Va6paya’ is 
superfluous. And when *Vip’ can be used for sexual intercourse, 
it can thereby also be used for the production of beings by that 
intercourse. Thus ‘Vaepaya’ can also mean ‘an offspring born of 
a seed.’ 

Qao ( = Earth, World, Country). 

The word ‘gao’ occurs about twenty-five times in the Gathas. 
It is derived from ‘Gu’ which is only another form of ‘ju’=sto live, 
and it expresses the comprehensive sense of ‘the living world,' or 
‘the world or earth,’ (note Latin ‘Ge’=earth). Thus ‘Gao’ is 
only a synonym of ‘gaStha’ and ‘anghu’, the former meaning 
‘ world' (when it is in the plural number) or ‘land’ or ‘farm’, the 
3 
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latter ‘world’ or 'life'. The restricted meaning of ‘Gao’ in the 
sense of ‘cattle’ is only a secondary meaning of that word. In 
the Gathas it is never used for ‘cattle’, the word for ‘cattle’ being 
‘pasu’ (mark ‘pasu’ and ‘vira,’ i e., cattle and men, together in 
Y,3! ,15 and Y.45,9). The following are some of the ideas con- 
nected with ‘ Gao’ occurring in the Gathas, which will bear out 
the above signification : — 

(1) The crying or complaint of “G^us urvan” to God in 
Y.29, I and 9, is the crying of the soul or hear-t of the world, which 
is nothing but a poetic representation of the idea that the Per- 
sonified world or Earth lifts up its voice to God from its heart 
without any articulate utterance, just as a man in his suffering 
sometimes complains to God from the heart, «.<?., “ by the voice of 
his spirit” (see Y.32,9) withoutspeakingany word by mouth. The 
word ‘urvan*, because it means ‘soul’, does not necessarily show 
that the ‘Gao’ whose ‘urvan’ is mentioned here is a living being. 
This stanza tells us plainly that it was on account of a state of 
violence and war raging on the earth or world, that the earth or 
world was undergoing destruction, and it was to stop this process 
of destruction that “ the soul of the world cried out unto Mazda.” 
Zarathustra’s mission too was to improve the condition of the 
world by bringing human beings on the path of a wise and peace- 
ful mode of life • he was not sent to take care of the cattle 
species. 

(2) The phrase ‘Geus Vastra’ (Y.33,4, etc.) signifies ‘the work 

of cultivating land’ exactly as in ‘ G6us verezene’ (34,14) and 
‘gav6i verezy&tain’ (Y.48,5). ‘ Geus Vfistra’ should be remem- 

bered together with ‘ M6i Vastr^’ (Y.29,l) where the first person 
‘M6i’ stands for ‘Gao’, the idea in the latter being that of God 
who takes care of the land or earth (by ordering the people to 
avoid violence and war and adopt good wise works such as 
agriculture). 

(3) In the expression ‘ G^m azim rfinyo skeretim,’ the 
word ‘ Azi' means ‘vast or extensive’ which can be seen from the 
following : The root ‘az’ means, among other things, also ‘to 
go, to walk’, its other form being ‘ash’. Now the idea of ‘going’ 
leads also to the idea of ‘moving or spreading’, the spreading of 
(soniething being nothing but causing a thin^ to go far and wide, 
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and the greater or lesser the room for motion or spread, the 
greater or lesser is the extent or vastness of that thing. Thus 
‘az’ can also mean ‘to spread or to be spread’. It is in this very 
way that the word ‘perethwi’ meaning ‘vast or extensive’ — 
which is applied as an adjective to ‘Zfim’ ( = earth) in the phrase 
‘Z3m perethwtm’ — is also derived from a root, viz., ‘par’ which 
primarily means ‘to go’ and can also express the idea of ‘being 
spread or spreading.’ So also in the words ‘Vispayfl,o gaSthayfto 
frav6is’, Y. 57,15, which should mean 'the whole vast world 
or country or earth’, the word ‘fravi’ meaning ‘broad or vast, 
is derived from ‘fru’ which is only a modified form of the root 
‘par’ of ‘perethwim.’ Thus the non-Gathic expressions ‘Z3m’ 
perethwim’ and ‘gaethay5o frav^is’ signify exactly the same 
thing as the Gathic “ Gam Azim.” 

The other adjective of ‘gSm,’ viz., ‘r5nyo-skeretim’ is a com- 
pound of ‘rftnya’ and ‘skereti,’ the first part of which is from 
‘ran’ or ‘r5’, which is another form of ‘ram’ or ‘rap’=to rejoice 
or to please, and ‘skereti’ is from ‘skere,’ an extended form of 
‘kere’ = ‘to make, produce or cause.’ Thus ‘ri\ny6-skeretlm’ 
means 'joy-producing or joy-giving.’ The earth (gam) is called 
‘joy-giving,* because it in full of things which give pleasure to 
man, e.g , its beautiful scenes, its tasteful products, and other 
things giving enjoyment to man’s life. The application of this 
epithet “joy-giving” to the earth reminds us of the non-Gathic 
words “asd ram6-daitira” of Vend. 1,1 meaning ‘the joy-giving 
land or place,’ which words occur before mention is made of the 
different geographical divisions of the Iranian world, 

(4) We should note the occurrence of the term ‘Vohu 
Manangh’ with ‘Gao’ in more than one place in the-Gathas 
(33,3 ; 84,14 ; 47,3 ; &c.). It is a well-known fact that tradition 
regards ‘ Vohu Manangh’ as the angel, as it were, presiding over 
‘Gao’ when ‘Gao’ is understood in the sense of ‘cattle.’ It is 
the application of a restricted signification to ‘Gao,’ ‘cattle’ 
that makes it impossible for any one to explain the presiding 
power of Vohu Manangh over Gao. It is Vohu Manangh, i.e.. 
Good or Wise Mind, or Wisdom belonging to Mazda Ahura that 
keeps the whole living world, and not only cattle, from entire 
destruction. In other words, Vohu Manangh presides over the 
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whole world and especially the human world. In the same way 
it is that ‘A.ramaiti’ is sometimes mentioned with ‘Gao’ because 
this word in its abstract signification ( = High^mindedneas or Wise- 
mindedness) is only a synonym of Vohu Manangh. (See 47,3 ; 
48,5 ; &o.). Tradition has rightly spoken of Aramaiti as the 
angel presiding over the earth. 

(5) We find in some places in the Gathas mention made of 
‘Gao’ together with the law or path destined by God for its 
existence, as in Y. 81,9 we read of ‘Mazda’ prescribing a path, i e., an 
appointed function, unto or for Gao’ (akhyfti dadfio patham) and 
in 29,7 Mazda is said to have “made the Manthra of prosperity for 
Gao”, I.*., He has given a moral law or commandment unto Gao 
which will secure its prosperity. The same is the idea in ‘ tasho 
GaSth^osoha daenfiosohft’ of 31,11 (etc.) the word ‘GaetliiV being, 
as I have pointed out before, only a synonym of Gao. The law 
appointed by God was not simply for the care and welfare of 
cattle but for the maintenance and prosperity of the whole world, 
and especially for the human world. 

(6) The proper word for ‘cattle’ in the Gathas is ‘pasu’ which 
occurs twice in conjunction with ‘Vira’ = men (Y. 31,15 and 
45,9). In the non-Gathic Avesta, of course we find not only ‘pasu’ 
with ‘Vira’ or ‘Mashya’ (see ‘pas- vira,’ and ‘pasvascha mash- 
yficha), but sometimes also ‘Gao’ with ‘Vira’ (see ‘geuscha 
vSnthwa viran3.raoha pourut&s’) — which shows that ‘Gao’ was 
understood by some people or at certain times to mean the same 
as *pasu’. 

(7) In Y.48,6 we find the sentence — ‘at akhy&i ashd Mazd&o 
urvar&o vakhshat.’ This sentence has been translated by scholars 
thus : ‘ God caused trees or vegetation to grow for the sake of 
cattle.’ Besides the absurdity of speaking of all the vegetation 
as created only for cattle and not chiefly for human beings, the 
correct rendering of this line should be — ‘ In (or, on) the earth, 
or due to the earth, has God caused trees or vegetation to grow.’ 
The idea here is that it is not in the air or anywhere else but on 
the land or earth that God has caused trees and plants to grow, 
and that therefore a man is obliged to the existence of the earth 
(brought about by the hand of God) for all the food that sustains 
his body in his earthly life. Note that this sentence occurs 
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immediately after the sentences — * the land or earth is our good 
abode or our good property’ and 'the land gives vigour and 
strength to ns (by its production of food).’ All these lines 
occur in praise of the indispensable utility of land for the 
existence and vrel fare of human beings when the speaker calls on 
the people to engage themselves in the occupation of agriculture. 
The word ‘akhyfti’ is undoubtedly dative in its form, but 
the dative case is used also in the genitive or locative 
sense : see the dative *ga^thayfii’ of Y. 9, 3 which is undoubtedly 
used to denote the locative sense, and this noun ‘ga6thil,' is, as I 
have pointed out before, only a synonym of ‘gao’. But even by 
keeping its very dative sense the word ‘akhytli’ can bring the 
above idea, provided we render this dative form by 'due to.’ 

(8) Besides the above main points, I here put down other 
Gathic expressions connected with Gao which will bear out the 
above-explained signification of that word : — 

(1) 'Gftus jidy&i (32, 14)=: to destroy the world (for which 
idea see also ‘gaSthiio inerenchainti’ of 31,1 and ‘ahum meren- 
geidydi’ of 46, H) ; 

(2) ‘Gav6i druis dsendd’ (51, 14)= perfect destroyers of 
the world; 

(3) ‘Gdm hvarechd (32, 10)= the earth and the sun (for 
which joint mention of the earth and the sun see also Nydish 1, 
where the light of the sun is spoken of as essential for earthly 
existence) ; 

(4) ‘Gcu« jydtdm' (32,12) = the life of the world, i.s,, 
the living beings of the world ; 

(5) ‘Geua verezdna’ (34,13) =tho work of cultivating the 
land (for which see 'Gens Vdstra’ noted above); 

(6) ‘Gam adshmdi ddtd’ (44,20) = deliver the world or 
land over to violence and war; 

(7) ‘Gdo frOretOis’ (46,4) = moving about in the land ; 

(8) 'Gdm Viddt’ (51,5) = obtain or conquer the land or 
country; 

(9) ‘Gdus tashd’ (29,2) =the maker or creator of the world; 

(10) The ‘Ehshdnman’ of *Ga6’ (29,9) =the afflicted or 

ruined condition of the world (as distinguished from the healthy 
and prosperous condition of the world) ; 
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(11) ‘Gitus Khv&rema6’ (3 2,8)= grabbing, or seizing, the 
land ; 

(12) ‘Vispais gava azi* (46,19) = all things of, or lying in, 
the vast world. 

Maneckshaw Navroji Dastur. 



THE HUMAN SPIRIT: ITS ORIGIN, AIM AND 
END, ACCORDING TO THE AVESTA- 

Whence come, O firmament, those myriad lights? 
Whence comes thy juio3, O vine in yonder heights ? 
Whence comes the perfume of the rose and whence 
The soul that with this flesh for ever fights. — Abu‘l Ala. 

The question of the nature and origin of the human spirit has 
more or less occupied the thoughts of the world’s best thinkers and 
philosophers. Poets of all ages have sang of the divine origin of 
man, and expounders of various schools of philosophy have tried to 
form some conception of his existence as a conscious individuality. 
The atheist and the scientist, the agnostic and the materialist has 
each thought of the solution of the great problem of the why and 
wherefore of man. Each has piled up his little mound of criticism; 
each has his own way of thinking ; each finds consolation in his 
pet theory. Meanwhile the bewildered reader feels that the germ 
of truth has long since been lost, buried deep beneath the divergent 
opinions with which it has been overlaid. 

Give us details — details of the origin of life, the meaning of 
life and the end of life — is the constant appeal of the thoughtful 
mind. Whence does the spirit cornel Was it created or evolved 
out of nothing? Does it exist before birth, and if so, where ? Death 
is fast approaching. Whither do we go ? What is our end ? 
These are the ever recurring questions wo ask ourselves. These 
the questions we attempt and desire to solve. 

The days of laughter and ridicule havo gone past. The days 
of agnosticism are over. With all the spread of knowledge and 
the great discoveries which have changed so much the face of 
nature, has come a revelation— a glorious revelation of the 
existence of a Divine Presence — God. 

So far wo merely believed without knowledge. We now 
believe from experience. We were asked to believe and we 
believed, anchoring our belief on faith in religion. We were 
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enshrouded in a mist and could see through it but darkly. We 
have wandered in darkness. Our faith was our only consolation. 
With the advance of the world and the spread of knowledge, the 
mists have rolled away, the darkness dispersed. A light has 
shone on the world. We have once more caught glimpses of this 
light, gleams of which got through the inspirations of our 
prophets The deeper we go, the more clearly it shines, until like 
a lightning flash it becomes an abiding splendour with us, and faith 
becomes fruition. 

To get at the prime root, the first principle of things, it is 
desirable to begin as near as possible to the root-principle, God. 
The teachings of the Avesta constitute a beautiful belief in One, 
Living, Personal God. Ahura Mazda, the most bountiful spirit 
is the keynote of the Avesta. He is the Creator of the physical 
and the spiritual worlds (Vas. XXXI, 1 1, and I, 1). He is the 
Creator of the vegetable kingdom (Yas XLIV, 4; XXXVII, 1, 
Vend. XIX, 35); the Creator of the animal kingdom (Ya.s. 
XXIX, 1-2 ; Yt. IX, 1) ; and every part of the world teeming 
with life — beasts and birds, fishes and insects — (Yt. VIII, 48'. 
Ho is the Creator of man (Yas. I, 1). He has fashioned 
man’s body (Yas XXX, 11) and endowed him with under- 
standing. He is the source of man’s innate and acquired wis- 
dom and knowledge (Yas. XXII, 25 ; XXV, 6). He has 
bestowed upon mankind the power of intelligence -Vohu 
Mano (Yas. XXXI, 8); the highest righteousnoss—Asha Va- 
hUhta (Yas. XXXI, 8); the power of excellence —Kshathra 
Vairya (Yas. XXXIII, 12 and XLV, 9); bountiful humility — 
Spenta Arraaiti (Yas. XLIV, 6-7; XLV, 4); bodily and spiritual 
health and welfare — HaurvatSt (Yas. XLV, 10; XLVII, l) ; 
prolonged life in this world and everlasting life hereafter — 
Ameret^t (Yas. XLV, 10; XLVII, 1). 

The Pravashi — spirit of man, was created thousands of years 
before his birth. The birth of man is not a new event in the 
history of creation. The Pravashi was created by God with the 
creation of the world, and it existed in the form of an angel, or the 
superior class of beings called angels, helping in the work of 
creation. With the birth of man it comes intj existence in this 
world, and after his death, it still continues to exist in the spiritual 
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spheres, progressing on and on. Irrespective of time and space it 
descends to this world, to comfort, console and help us incarnate 
spirits, when piously invoked by the living. ( Vide, Parvardin 
Yasht). 

Every individual personage has a separate existence, not only 
in this world, but also in the next world, after death. (Yas. 
XLV, 8; XLVI, 2; XLIX, 11 ; L, 4 ; XIX, 28, 34 ; and Vend. 
IV, 49, 55). Innumerable passages in the Avesta treat of the 
immortality of the spirit, and Zoroastrians ever chant hymns of 
Ahura Mazda’s “ Home of Song” which is beyond the mask of 
death, the land of justice and of right, the home where they 
hope to abide hereafter in everlasting purity and peace : 

“ The spirit of the righteous implores blessings in the ever- 
lasting life, immortality — Ameretfiiti.”— Yas. XLV, 7. 

“ He (Ahura Mazda)... has appointed in his kingdom happiness 
and immortality”. — Yas. XLV, 10. 

“ Gladly pass the spirits of the righteous to the golden seat of 
Ahura Mazda ... to the abode of His holy beings ’’.—Vend. XIX, 
32. 

“ May I bring my soul to Garonmfina, through good-minded- 
ness, knowing well the blessings and rewards of actions, prescribed 
by Ahura Mazda.”— Yas. XXVIII, 4. 

Man’s life does not become extinct after the separation of his 
spirit from his body. ** May they give us rewards after the 
separation of our consciousness from our bodies ... .” (Yas. LV, 2). 
After death, the material body becomes dust and mingles with 
earth (Vend. VII, 50) ; whereas the spirit which is immaterial 
goes to the imperishable, undecaying world to live and advance 
there for ever and ever.— Vend. XIX, 31; Yas. XXII, 16 and 
34. 

Man’s future destiny depends upon the proportion in which he 
discharges his duties towards God, towards his fellow-creatures and 
towards himself. The reward or punishment depends upon the life 
he leads. Though heaven is spoken of as a beautifully constructed, 
brightly illumined, magnificent palace, and hell as an abode of 
utter darkness, the material terms are only used figuratively to 
express the ideas better. The terms are more relative tVian real. 
Future life differs from the present, ini the states immediately 
9 
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succeeding this in a very slight degree. It is a life of continued 
progress in which the sin-stained spirit is compelled to remedy in 
sorrow and shame the acts of conscious transgression done in the 
body. 

Punishment is not the vindictive act of an angry God, but the 
inevitable consequence of the conscious transgression of known laws. 
The retribution laid upon the transgressor consists in his being 
made to see the results of his own sins. There is no escape from 
just and deserved punishment. “ Whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also yeap.” The spirit of the righteous tastes “as much 
felicity and joy as the entire living world can taste ”. ( Yt. XXII, 

1,8). The spirit of the wicked tastes “ as much of misery as the 
entire living world can taste”. (Yt. XXII, 19, 28). “Unto the 
good, good, unto the evil, evil”. (Yas. XLIII, 5). “ For the 

holy the beat mind, for the wicked the worst life”. (Yas. XXX, 4). 

Good and evil deeds are all reflected in the abode that man 
buil^ for himself while on earth, in material body. “Their works 
do follow them”, and the consciences of both the virtuous and the 
sinful are set before them in “fulness and reality”. (Yt. XXII, 
8, 13, 26, and 35.) The “beautiful maid”, and the “ugly woman” 
face man on the fourth day after death. The sinner is made to 
bear the misery of his earthy, base, sensual passions. This is 
his punishment. This the hell, the “abode of darkness.” This 
the fruit of conscious sin. The sinner is given opportunities of 
mentally developing and cultivating his unused faculties, and 
neglected talents. The knowledge he has failed to gain is imparted 
to him. He is made to progress and advance and thus fitted to 
associate with the more advanced spirits of higher orders. 

The entry of the human spirit in the higher spheres after bo- 
dily death on earth is very graphically portrayed in the Vishtfisp 
Yasht, 55-64. {Vide translation in S.B.E., Vol. XXIII, pp. 342- 
345.) 

The moral of Zoroastrianism is, then, the belief in One, Lov- 
ing, Almighty Father, Ahura Mazda, the Creator of thp world, 
the Creator of everything in the world, the Creator of the Human 
Spirit. The dominant note of the Avesta is Truth ; the highest 
ideal that man can attain to is Truth ; the guiding principle of the 
human spirit is Truth — Truth in thought, word, and deed. The 
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philosophy of Zoroastrianism teaches man to livj a pure, unselfish, 
devout life ; to help and comfort the poor and the needy, 
to enlighten the depressed. It is eminently calculated to make 
man a good, loyal citizen ; to make him a better man in all his re- 
lations, domestic, social, and civil, and to fit him for advance- 
ment and progress. It teaches that man in his deepest cons- 
cious inmost is a child of God. A triune being, coustituted 
of a physical body, a soul body, and a conscious, invisible, 
immortal spirit — which spirit is a God-begotten entity. It tea- 
ches that the spirit of man is created by God; that it pre- 
exists its birth in this world through the material body of a 
woman ; that this life is a stage in the evolutionary progress, 
which stage every spirit must pass through to attain perfection ; 
that the spirit longs after a return to its Father's “Home of 
Song”; that this world is a wayside inn, where we tarry for a sea- 
son, throwing off our sandals, and presently resume our onward 
march. ' It teaches that death does not end all ; that the Jipirit 
exists after death in a spiritual form ; that it is given opportuKties 
to unfold and develop mentally and morally ; that it advances on 
till perfection is reached ; that death, or what we in our blindness 
call death, is birth into a more refined state of existence, with su- 
perior conditions of progress ; that death is but a passage to higher 
life ; that it is necessary for the human spirit to pass through this 
door of death, to attain that higher life ; that there is no death. 
The so-called dead are the most alive. — WE ARE THE DEAD. 
It teaches that justice is the law of God ; That the good and the bad 
deeds of man are very minutely discerned; that the wheat is sepa- 
rated from the tares, the good from the evil, the righteous from the 
wicked ; that man is a moral actor, and so far as his knowledge 
extends, he is a responsible being, reaping “anguish from vice, and 
enjoyment from virtue”; that everything is weighed in the balance, 

Wordiworth Bin^s : 

“ Our birth is but a sleep aud a forgettiug ; 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star 
Has had elsewhere its setting 
4nd cometh frem afar.— 

Not in entire forgetfulness 
And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come, 

From Ciod who is our home.” 
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eflrything taken into account, so much so that we are told that 
Ahura Mazda makes due allowance for all circumstances, motives 
and causes, which may have influenced man’s conduct in life ; that 
he is judged according to his merits and demerits ( Yas. XXXI, 
13 ; Vend. Ill, 36, 40 ; V, 26 ; and VI, 4, 25 ) ; that justice is ren- 
dered to him according to his thoughts, words and deeds ; that the 
rich and poor, high and low, are all alike in God’s eye; that there 
are no dilierent codes for different classes of people ; that equal 
justice is dispensed to all. 

The materialistic teachings of Reincarnation and Karraq find no 
place in the teachings of the Avesta. Fate is unknown. Every- 
thing is done accordiOg to God’s will. Ahura Mazda does what 
he thinks best for man. With hiimility and with entire submis- 
sion has man to accept the working of God. He is to have unlimi- 
ted confidence in the doings of his Creator. “ Let this or that be 
done according to the will of Ahura Mazda”. (Yas. XXIX, 4). 
He has to work earnestly, and success will be his reward. His 
aaccess in life depends upon his efforts. He is not to be daunted 
by obstacles. He may devoutly appeal for help to Ahura Mazda 
and help will be forthcoming if devoutly asked. Character is 
put before creed and tlie old doctrine “ Help yourself and God will 
help you ” is reasserted. Man can attain that perfection after 
which he longs only through co-operation with Ahura Mazda. 

“O Thou, most bountiful Spirit, Ahura Mazda, come to my 
assistance ; through my piety give me power ; through my holy 
offerings and my righteousness give me great strength, and through 
my mental goodness give me thrift law.” (Yas. XXIII, 12). 

The pseudo-atheist, the nihilist, the sceptic, the materialist, the 
agnostic, the sardonic scoffer at religion, find no foothold in the Aves- 
tan philosophy to base their fads on. Let them follow in the rear if 
they choose. Let them hug their philosophy (?) which is sufficient 
for their wants. We may speak unto them as “unto the children of 
Israel” that they may go forward. Timid souls, they dare not, 
although they may fain go on. Doubting casuists, they are ham- 
pered with difficulties in reasoning. Why should they be hurried ? 
“ He that has ears, let him hear”. 

The Avesta preaches that there is “joy eternal and universal 
for the righteous ; that there is joy for him in life ; that there is 
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joy in desiring and striving to do his duty ; that there is in 
desiring and striving to grow rich in spirit ; that there is joy in 
dpath ; that there is joy after death”. It teaches that death alters 
our place but not our character ; it cannot alter our self. . If we 
have been good and pure before death, we shall be good and pure 
after death. If we have built a heaven on earth by thinking 
heavenly thoughts, by speaking heavenly words, by doing heavenly 
deeds, we shall enjoy that heaven hereafter. This will be our 
Heaven; this the state of beatific blessedness. 

Finally, the teachings of the philosophy of Zoroastrianism are 
in harmony with the great laws of evolution ; they are in agree- 
ment with pure reason, in accordance with ^the heart’s sweetest 
hopes, and in consonance with the soul’s brightest inspirations. 
They teach man to believe in the Divine, to believe in the re- 
ality of spirit life, to believe in inspiration, the divine inflowing of 
life and truth to the human soul ; to believe in justice and judg- 
ment, to believe in prayer and the power of prayer, to believe in 
immortality. The Zoroastrian sings : — 

“ In order that our minds may be delighted and our souls the 
best, let our bodies be glorified as well, and let them, 0 Mazda, go 
likewise (unto heaven) as the best world of the saints, as devoted to 

Ahura And may we see Thee, and may we, approaching, come 

round about Thee, and attain to entire companionship with Thee !” 
(Yas. LX, 11,12). 

“ Him in our hymns of homage and of praise would I faith- 
fully serve, for now with (mine) eye, I see him clearly. Lord of the 
good spirit, of word and action, I knowing through my righteous- 
ness, Him who is Ahura Mazda. And to him (not here alone, 
but) in his house of song. His praise we .'shall bear.” (Yas. 
LV, 8). 

“A friend, a brother or a father to us, Mazda, Lord.” (Yas. 
XLV, 11). 


Btraujee Hormusjbb. 



THE SIXTEEN .^^SKRIT SHLOKAS 
RECITED before KING JADI RANA. 

In order to escape the persecution and fanaticism of the Arab 
conquerors of Iran, the Parsis having placed their wives and 
children on board, left for ever the land of their fore^h^s and 
arrived at the port of Diu in Kathiawar in the eighth century after 
Christ. Having stawd there for about 19 years, they set sail 
towards the south and'^landed at Sanjan which was then under the 
sway of a liberal and sympathetic king, named Jadi Rana. Before 
allowing them t o enter the city, the kjpg made inquiries about 
their religion, manners and customs. They gave their response in 
the 15 well known Sanskrit verses or ShloJcas^ which form the 
subject of this paper. The king granted the permission which is 
embodied in the sixteenth verse. These shlokas contain the most 
important tenets of the religion, manners and customs of the 
Parsis. It is a great pity that they have suffered a good deal at 
the hands of reckless copyists. 

The verses are written in the Sragdhara metre consisting of 21 
syllables, which may be symbolically represented thus: — 



My friend Ervad Manekji Rustomji Unwala lent me a few 
Mss. which I have utilised for the purposes of this paper. But 
they are for the most part grossly incorrect, as regards both 
prosody and grammar. One Ms. however, that came to my hands 
through Shamsh- ul - Olma Ervad J. J. Mody was much better 
than all the others. I have chiefly relied upon this for the text 
adopted in this paper. I have, however, made certain emendations 
of my own for which I am alone responsible. Besides giving a 
literal translation of my own, I give three other translations, one in 
English, another in Gujerati, and the third which is a redaction of 
the original into Sanskrit prose with a commentary. The English 
translation is one contained in a rare work of Dr. Drummond who 
does not seem to have clearly understood the Sanskrit original. 
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The Gujerati translation is that of one Ervad Jamshed Ervad 
Mane^ji Rustomji written in Samvat 1874. It is copied here 
because it gives the correct meaning of several difficult words, 
though it is neither accurate nor Utiei|il. The Sanskrit translation, 
or rather the commentary, is tha^^^one Ak^ Andhifi.ru. It has 
been transcribed by me from a Ms. written by one Dastur 
Jamshedji Jfimaspji Asfiji Faredunji. Barring a number of clerical 
mistakes and a few inaccuracies and unintelligible expressions, this 
commentary is very important for correctly understanding the 
verses. ' 'i\.n English translation of this Sanskrit redaction is 
appended thereto. I also add a few critical notes of my own. 

I. 

V 

Translation . — Who thrice a day think highly of (i.o., praise) 
the sun and the five elements (namely) fire, wind, earth, the 
primordial sky and water, by Nyfiishna prayers, who believe in 
the existence of the three worlds, and who adore the very merciful 
Ahurmazd, the Lord of the Angels, and the Almighty due to 
many virtues; — those are we Parsis, noble-born, bold, valiant and 
very strong. 

Drummond's Translation . — Who are they that thrice a day 
adore the sun and the elemental five (fire, ether, wind, earth and 
water j, who exist in the three worlds, and who worship the divine 
Hormazd as the King of Angels, full of justice, power and mercy ? 
They are we the fair, fearless, valiant and athletic Parsis. 

Gujerati Translation . — 

aHliWR <vSl^l >ll<. S^cii Mi^t rtc'HPl Mid.. 

'■-(m mK. 'HlMd. «(l VjSH- 

^l(^(ctdl Hid. clSllct’ iMld (d^ Hk- (d(^ sR aH>ll 

3llH HIH ^41 <1^ m«ll ‘dSld'd ddl Wl. 

Commentary.— 35 ^: ^13^55 ^ I am 

^4: 1 n«n !irg twi npi 2«il a^ ajpsra m nw: aRj 
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^ 8n|: I fife Mt #f3^ ^poRftjJFT aj?4f ^ JPIW «ISPni: <113*1: 

I ^^55«m- 

I g!T: fife 55^ fqig ni<i ^ OT*i3^ afl|; | ^ ^f||||(<fl<N: I 

'IT^dki: I life qRfi}^: %: §4m: 4ftl: aife- 

sWJitRmiW: I ?^q?W*IT: ^n.#nf^5mni>JH: <ra: ^ <R5IR. i gq: fife 

qp<5mt sgiqgpii ^ivsqi: 3nw?n: f^i: ii ^ iwr ^ 3 wo: iff^ mfq^ i 


Translation of Commentary . — Those men who think Q$|l^e sun 
which is the abode of the three worlds, three times a day, with 
Nyfiish prayers, who think of the angels of fire, wind, earth, the 
first sky, and water together with the five elements day 

with Nyfiish prayers, who pray to the Lord of the A^MBmamed 
Hormazd, Whose greatness is due to many virtues ( i. e., *Vho is 
possessed of several virtues, such as intelligence, happiness, and 
inherent essence), and Who is visiblWbefore us (i. e.. Who 
pervades everything ), Who is full of mei^ (Hormazd possessed of 
such attributes) ; — those are we Parsis, ti* e., people born in the 
country of Parsis ), who are white in colour, courageous, very bold, 
( of fighting spirit ) and whose heroism is well known. 

Notes . — Drummond takes the word in the sense of 
adoring. I think it only means, “to believe in,” “think highly 
of,” “praise,” as suggested by the Gujerati translator. — It it 
difficult to follow the commentator when he suggests that ^3^39^4 
is an adjunct of the “five elements” also. Drummond translates 
the expression thus: “who exist in the three worlds”. I think it 
simply refers to the Zoroastrian doctrine of the three worlds, 
heaven, hell and hamestagfin . — The Gujerati translator has 
correctly understood the sense. — The commentator has followed 
the reading STI#. — : has not, I submit, been correctly 

translated, in the three versions. It cannot mean “white”, firstly, 
because the king could easily see for himself whether the Parsis 
were white or not; secondly, because it would be a sort of invidious 
comparison with the Hindus ; and thirdly, because the same word 
occurs in the ninth verse, where it is quite clear that the Parsis 
were ^1: on account of their graceful conduct. 


II. 

fJiT# ^ *rra% 

^i#Ri ^ ^ \ 
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»ftTr ii 

Translation. — The best of men who always observe the seven 
kinds of silence mentioned in the Sc^mtures, ( namely ), at the time 
of bathing, praying, reading holy Scriptures, making offerings to 
fire, tak|^ meals, secreting faeces, and making water ; who in this 
world peribrm ceremonies with incense of several kinds, good flowers 
and plenty of best fruits; — • those are we Parsis, noble -born, bold, 
valian^,|{^ very strong. 

DW0Um&id’s Translation. — The Parsis observe silence in seven 
situatidni, VIZ., bathing, contemplating Divinity, reading divine 
Scriptures, making holy offering, eating victuals, secreting the 
contents of the aliraentary^nal, item versicae urinse. The affluent 
among them are liberal to their fellow-creatures. In sacrifices to 
the Cow the Parsis mak# scented wood smoke and offer flowers 
diffusing fragrance. 

Gujerati Translation . — MK Swi hdi eurti 
S^cli i^cti ir^cti "tni »i^«l «lrt- 

mcldl ilrt •wOi ctiddl AHi MiU'ti iMl ^(1 <MlcWi 

sR jR an^l Sli^i 

•Hl^ tjl. 

Commentary. — jw: «P> 

siRT^ ?r«n 

I ^ 1 5l«n 

^ 35 ^: «R<K55Hi 

?»g'Kv5Hi 5n^: ??l4: I 9# ^ 3ll4: <^13: 3^; «l|- 

^ I 3 ^ II 

Translation of Commentary. — Those men who observe the seven 
kinds of silence mentioned in the Scriptures, — while taking a bath, 
thinking of the Almighty, reciting the Yasht(i.e., carefully 
reading verses etc. ), offering the great H6m prayer to fire, eating 
fruits etc., and taking food etc.; those best men who always give 
away everything in charity and who pray to fire by means of 
fragrant substances, of several kinds, such as aloe, frankincense etc., 
and by means of good flowers like jasmine, champak etc., and by 
means of many best fruits of different kinds; those who are possessed 
of noble qualities etc.; — those are we Parsis. 

10 
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Notes. — The second line of this verse has been greatly corrupted. 
In one Ms. we have etc.; in another altogether 

disappears, and instead we have WfRr»>. I have tried tajiet the 
verse right without marring the sense or the metre. — Uff*? is an 
abstract noun from the adjective — One Ms. gives the last word 
of the third line as Drummond and the Gujerati translation 
are wrong in supposing that this word refers to the worship of the 
cow. There is not the slightest reference to the worship of the cow 
in the Zoroastrian Scriptures, nor can we point to any such custom 
in the past. To get rid of this difficulty one Ms. reads , 

meaning “who noble - born pray to the fire 
with flowers etc”. ^3 does not mean the cow here, but the earth. If 
we adopt the reading the meaning would be that the Parsis 
worship the earth with flowers etc. I prefer to adopt the reading 
^ and ^ would mean “in this world”. — William 

fiurder in his book named “Eeligions, Ceremonies, and Customs” 
says at p. 418, “While they ( Magi ) washed themselves or sat at 
meals, they observed the most strict silence, no person being 
permitted to speak a word.” In Sanskrit there is a motto 
“silence accomplishes everything”, which the ancient Parsis seem 
to have carried out into actual practice. 

III. 

TriffNir: ii 

Translation. — Who always put on the body a clean sacred 
garment ( SAdra ) which has the virtues of a coat - of ~ mail, who 
put on the waist a woolen KAshti which is fastened ( on the SAdra), 
( each end of ) which is like the mouth of a serpent and which is 
tied into knots at equal distances; and who cover their head with 
turban underneath* which is put a cap made of two pieces of cloth;—* 
those are we Parsis, noble - born, bold, valiant and very strong. 

Drummond's Translation. — The parsis always wear a fine 
jacket { SAdra ) in the place of a coat - of - mail and instead of the 
mouth of a serpent, a woolen tape ( KAshti ) tied round the loins 
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and a small cap of two folds of cloth covering the crown of the 
head. 

G'njerati Translation.— <1^'* 

SiilaH. fife S. i«(cl <liM»tl fid »lii ^ 

SH^Pl 'il§l 'HWlfe 'IW'i MrH feiet ^5t« fiqi 

"i>ll M«:dl ^l. 

Comipentary. — twj ^ofj?} ^ q%f spt- 

m ^ gw: ftifit # I w ^ Pj^wgwl 3jik(%s- 

criii^l I ^ fw g^a^WfUwrt «lJi55g^3?a ^ a? trt 

St gw: '»zg*iWfiS feqa^fiSftelft^w'Si qz|j|?i jj^ 

W ffe: !T SR qt^^l: It 

Translation of Commentary . — Those men who always wear on 
their body a shirt called SMra which is delightful and pure, and 
which is like a coat - of -mail possessing all the qualities of an 
armour, and who put on Khshti of cotton tied according to 
religious rites ( or tied always as a rule on the waist.) — Khshti 
of what sort? Kftshti, the soft hanging parts of which are of 
equal length ( lit., the tying of which is attended with equalness of 
the soft ends ); those men who protect their head with a turban 
underneath which there is a pair of cloths ( i.e., with a two -folded 
cap within) ; — those are we Parsis. 

Notes.— Instead of one Ms. reads and for 
which would improve the sense but which mars the metre.— 

I would prefer to read <1^ instead of "W so that the line would be 
construed thus: wrjH ( “who cover their 

head with cloth and protect the soles of their feet (with shoes)”. 
Aemitk ddbdrishna or moving without the shoes on, was a sin 
according to the Patet. Herodotus expressly refers to the fact 
that the Parsis always covered their heads. 

IV. 

«fhcr: ^ ii 

Translation . — Whose females cause melodious songs to be 
sung and music ( to be played ) at auspicious marriage 
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ceremonies, which are performed on the lucky days mentioned ( to 
them ); whose females apply sandal, fragrance etc. to their bodies; 
who being pure in their dealings perform ceremonies of various 
qualities; and who act up to ( lit. , are attached to ) the delightful 
Scriptures; — those are we Parsis, noble -born, bold, valiant and 
very strong. 

Drummond's Translation. — On occasions of marriages and 
feasts, the Parsis rejoice with song and the sound of instruments. 
Their wives then annoint them with paste of sandal and sweet 
scented oils; nor does mirth make them exceed or forget the 
excellent ordinances of their law. 

Gujerati Translation . — ^ (hH i^Hl 

Sicu '5l. 

Commentary. — ^ 

3^: ( ? ) 5!i«n ?i«n %raRi ^ 

^ I tWT 3^: ^ »ii^ I ^ it 

l ^ 'it 3^: 

I % ^ 11 

Translation of Commentary. — Those at whose auspicious 
ceremonies and marriage ceremonies, which are performed on the 
auspicious days mentioned to them, the women betake themselves 
to singing and music of several kinds, such as the band etc.; and 
whose women apply to their bodies and limbs fragrance of sandal, 
camphor etc.; and whose women delight in performing their own 
legitimate functions in this country; whose females are pious and 
possessed of many virtues; and whose females are conversant 
with the delightful Scriptures and their meanings ( i. e., who 
regulate their conduct according to the Scriptures) ; — those are we 
Parsis. 

Notes. — One Me. reads fil?rara. As it is difficult to make 

out what this is, I have suggested I may also sugget which 
means “good hearings, pleasant talks”. — For we have alse 
the reading ?SWl« which is practically the same word. 
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V. 

»itn ^tt: g^ft^T ?r ii 

Translation . — In whose house there is the giving away (in 
charity) of food etc. which is sweet and full of pleasant taste; who 
do such charitable acts as the building of lakes, wells, reservoirs 
and bridges on rivers, (/*V., waters); who always give presents of 
money, clothes etc. to deserving petitioners;— those are we Parsis, 
noble-born, bold, valiant and very strong. 

Drummond's Translation . — They entertain guests with plenty 
of food and that which is pleasing to the taste. They excavate 
for the public convenience pools and wells. They give to deserv- 
ing objects gratis, cloth and other articles, which they stand 
in need of. 

Gujerati Translation . — 5icii Hlfl SllfiWW..., 

«K f'lfM sR. ciieied (= viui) »ti{l 

SH sR. SW iR. cl ^<^1 

Commentary. — ^ ^ 

9T?R5^ |5t<crt ^ I ^ it ^ bl ^i*r5R5jrt^=q^ 

51^^: I ^ <1^ yoig^l^ Ricn 

^ I ^ 3^!t S(cq^: I 

Translation of Commentary . — Those in whose house always takes 
place the giving away of food, pure and full of delicious taste, 
sometimes seasoned with mustard, sometimes with pepper and other 
fragrant powders, sometimes with the juice of tamarind etc.; in 
whose house there is the giving away in these manners, of fish 
moving in the waters of wells (?); who always give to deserving 
applicants rupees (silver), money, clothes etc., in charity, i. e., 
who do not give in charity to the non-deserving, {lit., to those 
devoid of merits)— those are we Parsis. 

Notes . — For one Ms. reads sw^R fe. — One Ms. reads 

which besides marring the metre is not quite clear, 
gs is the Pahlavi word puhal, and persian pul. 
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VI. 

^5^ ^ 1 II 

Translation, — Among whom joy (becomes victorious) over sor- 
row, happiness over affliction, knowledge over silence, righteous- 
ness over unrighteousness, pure birth over malady, creation full of 
light over destruction full of darkness ; in whose speech and thought 
(the motto is) “ as the man, so the reward (in the next word)”;— 
those are we Parsis. 

Drummond's Translation. — The Parsi women as well as their 
men af« presumed capable and permitted to contemplate the causes 
and effects of joy and grief, pleasure and pain, wisdom and folly, 
virtue and vice, health and disease, which mortals experience and 
to admire altitude and profundity, light and darkness, creation 
and chaos, and all the works of the Almighty. 

Gujerati Translation . — (h Ills, Pi *»i^'«i, 

UIH, Hm ^ ^Pianis,^ Sll^PiaHlS, ri^liH, aH’v'ctUj' ;i sh'HiV 

\W^. %l «lia»l *llfcC ^=11 ?ilPl 9ij$l Ml»f ^M^>a>il 

5»lcu 

Commentary. — ^ gwii f4: 3Hnf: tw 

?IR^: ^ i m 3TH?: 3I§^ 5 :^ I ar?! l 

^ ?iR^ cn?^ *ir: i aur 5raj srsi^Ri ^ ^ 

^ I ftprrl^ Jigtnw ^4 : 1 w qi?^ 

41?3# i ci«n ^ ^iR^r: aw^.- ?i«n ^ anqi^ 

qaSR9T arsBfir: 1 qi?^>Rq4 : 1 cIF?^ aWR? qi«fll^ 1 ?iqr Hqw- 

qi?^ qi«iH ajifijq ai?^ 5^^ 

5?q4; I aqi ^ as^ ^ a?q; qR^^3?4 aw: sP^ 98 >qq: 1 

rwi qis^ 5^^en?^ amw»j?R^ 35^1 i?q^: I a«n W 

^ qi?^ yfe-wf-i^dK^qJdiKq^Kq.: ^ gs^l 5f«pi: j aw ^qi 
^ 55^ D qi?^ 3?^ i ^ q^ qR^: i 

Translation of Commentary.— ThOBe men with whom as is the 
joy on the obtaining of wealth etc., so is the sorrow at the loss of 
wealth etc., (e.e., joy and sorrow are equal) ; with whom happiness 
of soul and pain are equal and that is wonderful ({. with whom 
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as is the happiness in matters of love, so is sorrow e<|ual in the 
absense of such matters) ; also whose knowledge and silence are 
equal {t. e., silence in whom is full of knowledge and is profound). 
(Or “ as is the knowledge, so is the silence”); also with whom as is 
righteousness, so is unrighteousness (i. e., from whom unrighteous- 
ness departs.) Hence the particle of negation is absent; the mean- 
ing is not that “righteousness and unrighteousness are equal”, but 
that “ as is righteousness, so unrighteousness is not”) ; also hap 
piness and pain in a noble family are equal (j. e., as is happiness, 
so is also pain) ; also with whom as is the upper world, so the 
lower world (e. e. with whom heaven and earth are equal) ; also 
light and darkness are equal ; also with whom creation and destruc- 
tion are equal ; also with whom (the motto is) as is the man, so 
the act, i. e., both are equal) ; — those are we Parsis. 

Notes. — This is a difficult verse. Neither Drummond nor the 
Gujerati translator seem to have correctly understood it. The 
writer wanted to convey that the Parsis preferred to seek merits 
and reject demerits. — One Ms. reads which is 

prosodially better than The latter reading might be ob- 

jected to on the ground that the ^ renders the 3 preceding it long, 
and thus vitiates the metre. But in Sanskrit by a sort of poetical 
license, vowels preceding consonants remain short. — In the fourth 
line, we have also the reading for — 31^ is, I think, merely 

used as an expletive. — Francis Power Cobbe in his “ Hopes of the 
Human Race ” says at p. 143, “The Parsis have among their 
prayers in the Zend-Avesta the direction that every believer should 
say every morning as he fastens the girdle, ‘ Hell will be destroyed 
at the Resurrection and Ormuzd shall reign over all for ever.’ Not 
amiss, I think, was their situal devised to make the first thought 
of each opening day one of moral encouragement and of hope as- 
sured in the final victory of Light over Darkness, Virture over 
Vice, and Joy over Sorrow and Pain”. — The fourth line seems to 
refer to the important doctrine taught in Yasna XLIII., 5, namely, 
that “ a man will be rewarded in the next world according to his 
actions in this.” 

VII. 
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HjOTTir f^jrr srT5i?*T?r!rr 
^ *n^ ff wr# <TrM^»r: ii 

^ Translation. — Who, applying , the cow-urine, consecrated by 
prayers, to the head, face (etc.), perform ablution, external and 
interna^mentioned in the Scriptures), and become pure with water 
brought by woman ; who afterwards tie the badge (KOshti) round 
the waist ; among whom there is to be no sleep without the badge ; 
who engap^themselves in delightful prayers, with mind made fresh 
by the mattered hymns ; the principle in whose conduct is, 
invariably, undauntedness ; — those are we Parsis. 

Drummond's Translation. — With Gomut affusion on the body 
and by;, inward prayers, the Parsis being purified at early dawn, 
attaiil^ their necessities and avocations’; without the tape tied 
round their loins, they must not sleep nor pray nor make offerings 
nor sacrifices. 

Gujerati Translation . — Si»iiG . 

«Pl MlSl 3 ^ *tl3l. % Q'mV ^'tW ^ sfi 

»l4l «tl^. »l^l 'HW»l titl =»H^l Wl. 

Commentary. — f3I.’ SRTM 

#ra?1R5f8T: ^ #>11 «II9id«wg^ 

I ^ 'rt I ♦jRislsi ^ *l Pcflwsi 

ftsn ST ^stI I 'snsisisHTn ftsn si i ^ 

3??IFn acRi TI^ ^ "pl?!: SIT^: ail^Wl: STPl: ^ I 

Translation of Commentary. — Those who become pure as the 
milk (by taking a bath) with cow-urine purified by incantations 
when they get perspiration due to hot weather {or “a bath should 
be taken with milk ”). This ablution wtth cow-urine is spoken of 
as internal and external. If this is done, they become pure; and they 
tie the Kfishti badge on the region of the waist ; without the badge 
there is to be no sleep {i. «., one must not sleep without the Kfishti). 
Without the Kfishti there is not to, be the worship etc., which is 
delightful on account of the oh^N^l mind engaged in incanta- 
tions; — those men among whom the iiT'ays of good counsel are highly 
esteemed;— rihose are we Parsis. 

Notes.— Oa.Q Ms. reads <TR3lt: The commen- 

tator seems to have adopted the reading which is not quite 
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oIe». 9ffn: UJrgjc has baea translated by tba cammantH|p thus : 

“ wba have baaaTu ptjra as tbs milk of woms i Tbs Gujarati trans- 
lator saa n 1 bs u ilsrsband that the Gomaz (cow-urina) is to be given 
for drink by womsu. It would hive baen much batter if we hadH^ 
reading like qr^g^r: “ who bacama pure by thrioa washing with 
water”; but this would vitiate the metre. — ^ScTPuqgTd seen^to be 
a parenthetioal clause. — Tha third line may also be read thus : 
gywii 51 f^xr ^3 “ who do not sleep, nor say prayers, 

nor worship God without the badge on”. — For 3TW we’^ve also 
the reading aifJTRX which might mean “firm thought”. Ido not 
like this reading because it might be taken to mean “ pride or self- 
concait”. — In a printed book whara this versa has baan quotedj the 
last lina is found thus : ^rf i HiHaj h is 

greatly incorrect from tha standpoint of prosody. Another Tend- 
ing, rlftcX »T?r^3i is equally bad. — I think the word q?«T 

in is the Persian word badan, the body. Many foreign 

words are met with in these Shlokas. 

VIII. 

?»Tf^rT 

Translation. — Who perform the H6m (Fire prayer) five times 
every day, reciting sacred incantations and putting (on the fire) 
aloe and sandal wood, which is dried for six months, and wood frag- 
rance and camphor ; among ^hom the H6m does never take place 
with the fire extinguished by putting (thereon) wood made wet by 
clouds spread by the sun ; who being attached to their wives by the 
laws of truth are not wrongfully devoted; — those are we Parsis. 

Drummond's Translation. —With fuel, six months dried, of the 
wood of Mallag (sandal) and wil^^ragranoo of camphor the Parsis 
perform tha H6m five times a ddte Where tha sun shines or rain 
falls, fires must not ba lighted. They abjure hypocritical avoca- 
tions and affections fixing on another’s wife. 

Gujerati Translationi— ii'<5 (= Si^i) MiH ^Jti Sltlail. Siml 
(- 2li-«ii) h(1»iphi ^Hi 51-5 ann’ %ii«l h!1’. h'm 

11 
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(SlnB H'nc-l^ sJlncl ^IH. *llkl ^■^ 51 

ilA HX % ^ncl sfl5\ h\. H^HHI <UMl 'HW s(l. (?) 

(- ‘H?l. an^l Wl. 

i Commentary. — q ^<iig4 : 6^U55?i^: 9igW35?I»i^: W- 

«I5i m'. I %: I tnm: 

I ^W: *I 

^Bcl, I «J1?5{|<^: I tWI api »II^«%r: W1RHI^- 

R«?Il: I % ^^ qi«ftlit: II 

Translation of Commentary . — Those among whom is performed 
the Hdm (B6ya) prayer five times a day with camphor and frag- 
rant substances and with wood of aloe and sandal, which is dried 
for six months, and who pray with incantations; {i. e., the H6m 
of the fire is performed with B&na wood, aloe, camphor etc.), and 
the extinction of the fire never takes place in thickly shaded places 
exposed to the sun (or “ so long as the sun and fire exist, so long 
the destruction of this religion will not take place”) ; also who are 
devoted to the paths of justice and are devoted to young wives 
(who act judiciously in the affairs of their wives) (or “they observe 
the vows of truthfulness towards their wives ”) ; — those are we 
Parsis, 

Notes . — It is difficult to find out what texts Drummond and 
the Gujerati translator have followed, especially so far as the third line 
is concerned. The third and fourth lines are also read thus in one 
Ms. m I JR qMw: ii 

In this the third line is incorrect in point both of grammar and 
prosody. I have tried to improve the line so as to bring it into 
conformity with the requirements of the metre. The fourth line 
given above is correct in every way, and means : ‘ Who are at- 

t^hed to their young wives with a singleness of devotion accord- 
ing to the laws of truth”.— I have taken and as 

adjectives qualifying and respectively. 

IX. 

»fh[r 
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Translation.— Tuie hearted men, whose females in.^i^nstmal 
period become pure on the seventh night ; (and when) dsnvered of 
a child become pure in body altera month frcm the day of delivery ; 
(whose females) are noble on account of their graceful conduct, 
shine with golden ornaments, are powerful and strong and have 
always laughing faces those are we Parsis. ^ 

Drummond's Translation. — The wives of the Parsi^are held 
pure on the 7th night from the commencement of theiiifsenstrual 
flux and on the 40th day from childhood. 

Gujerati Translation . — ^ <ji(ct 

ChPi nsK-ft 0V% d <Hi^ Ml« \ ^ M t O 6l»l 

<t Mvfl d »1«5(| k{k dm Jict^ 

P/M d <Hid n^'ci msji ^m'KX |i»t. Ptcd 

^icudl SHlctMl i%l<t Sldl. dm 

Commentary. — ^ ^ 

'^r: 1^: i W SRp: Hw: SRRPRfflJira. 

uid disfsn ^gcj: ’idg: I ci^ra jrwh- 

4<'hig^l: irf^: iRsgwi: atjr i^rjir: tiftsir; M 

5^nwrt fsilwii: i d w^rntd w qRt(N;t: ii 

Translation of Commentary. — Those whose women become pure 
on the seventh night after menstruation ; and (whose women) deli- 
vered of a child become pure in body after one month, from the 
time of delivery ; (whose women) are noble on account of graceful 
conduct; whose women are {lit., shine) like new gold; whose females 
are full of love, are strong and of pure soul, and have always laugh- 
ing faces (and wash their faces with their hands) ;— those are we 
Parsis. 

jVb/es.— In one Ms. we have the reading in the third 

line. If this were adopted, the third and fourth lines would be- 
come wholly applicable to males instead of to females. I prefer to 
read it in the feminine form, as I think that the whole verse refers 
to females. — is in the Mas. gender ; I have, therefore, taken 
it as an adjunct of W^F:. reading 'pi?>wild would be better, 

but it offends the metre. I st^^st 1^5^ etc.— «Ft^ has little 

meaning ; it is one of the many expletives occurring in these verses. 
— Both Drummond and the Gujerati translator assume that fe* 
males become pure 40 days after delivery. No doubt that must' 
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have been the old custom, as we clearly read in the eleventh stro- 
phe, but the text before us speaks only of one month. — The expres- 
sion clearly suggests that cannot refer to the white 

colour. 

X. 

!T*r: 

w qrufr^; II 

Translation . — Who do not attach themselves to concubines; 
who perform sacred ceremonies in honour of their Fravashis ; who 
protect the fire ; who do not use flesh except in (Jashna) sacrifices ; 
whose females whilst in menstruation do not sleep on the earth ; 
(among whom) marriage is purity of devotion; whose married fe- 
males are not (looked upon as) pure if devoid of husband; who daily 
rejoice in (abiding by) such observations; — those are we Parsis. 

Drummond’s Translation. — The Parsis hold it immoral and im- 
pure to live with women not their own; they keep holy the anniver- 
saries of their ancestors ; they do not use flesh but in sacrifices; 
their females lately delivered or those flowering are not allowed to 
move about and defile the territorial element nor ofliend with their 
mind the more sublime. At nuptials contracted in happy year ho 
widows are allowed to be present. 

Gujerati Translation.— %tl«l %i‘3l * 1(6 4^=11. d 

tj(^. 43 dd 

hi9t5l§' -tfi "-w; nfe hi^l. d an^iPi iifM ^i»l- 

Slqi 341 (5<thd «i{3( (= Ri^Hdi). d'li ^i. 

Commentary. — h»i: sT 1 'it 
uraifigs 1 tl«n «I5 «#: tw: iN: 1 W it 

Hid Ht 8?jei«n dr nwi 1 stj^nar sra^g^ «(1 ?i«n g*^Hitr 
?3RH5!r ^ uiRr«iir i tr«n awgdt: W srgsin 1 

rwi wp1Ii:I|5ii h h i niii eirnit hh): sfefed M ^ sid 

Hfell: gwi: d m 'indNir: II 

Translation of Commentary . — Those men who do not attach 
themselves to harlots, and who are of pure face towards their 
mother and father (i. e., who serve upon, or are devoted to their 
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parents); and who pray to the fire and perforin the Shrftdha cere- 
mony; and who do not eat flesh except ij) sacrifices (?. e., who do 
not use it); whose females delivered of a child and (whose females) in 
menstruation sleep on the earth; and with whom the marriage cere- 
mony has to be performed on account of the sacredness of the bond; 
and with whom married females devoid of husbands are not regar- 
ded as pure; in whose dealings such are the laws (mentioned) to be 
followed every day;— those are we Parsis. 

Notes . — This verse is simple enough, but in the absence of a 
good text, we are left in doubt as to the real meaning of the au- 
thor. 1^55 might also mean as suggested by the com- 

mentator : “ among whom there is pious reverence towards their 
parents”. But the reading in one of the Mss. 

(which, however, is bad in metre) clearly suggests that the author 
wanted to allude to the or Mukt&d or I'oTvo.Tde^u'n ceremonies 
in honour of the Pitris or Fravashis. Drummond translates Pitris 
by the word “ ancestors ” which is not satisfactory . It is possible 
that the word may have been meant for all ceremonies includ- 
ing the Muktdd.— From the second line it seems that the Parsis of 
the time did not eat flesh and that the use of it was restricted 

to the ^ or Jashna ceremonies.— Instead of there is 

also the reading which would mean that ** neither a 

woman in menses nor a woman delivered, slept on the earth”. But 
as this reading does not conform with the requirements of the 
metre, I have not accepted it. — means “an elderly married 
woman or a woman whose husband and children are living ”. The 
author seems to suggest that married women who refuse to live 
with their husbands are not looked upon as pure. Drummond, 
however, seems to understand by this line that widows were not 
allowed to be present on matrimonial occasions. That meaning is 
also possible, if we read instead of though a slight diffi- 
culty arises on account of the connotations of the words and 
the former implying that the husband is alive, the latter that 
he is dead. The sentence wou||d stand thus in prose : 

“on ir^lage occasions a husbandless woihan 
is not pure sanctity of marriage”, i.e., “the sanctity of marriage is 
destroyed by the presence of widows ”. Even to-day Parsi widows 
consider it inauspicious to take part in marriage ceremonies. 
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XI. 

f*i?r 

Wnr: ’nufRir n 

Translation. — Whose wives do not get engaged in the work 
of cooking etc., (but) remain quiet and take complete rest for 40 
days (*. «., after delivery ; (whose wives) after ablution are engaged 
in silent prayers and in (singing) the praises of the sun ; who always 
think highly of (i. e., praise) the wind, fire, earth, water, the moon 
and the sun and other Yazads ; in whose caste men of different 
religion are always forbidden (to be taken) ; — those are we Parsis. 

Drummond's 2Van«/a/ion.— Till a Parsi woman, who has 
brought forth a child shall have passed 40 days, she cannot cook 
victuals. She should keep silence nor sleep much, but bathe often, 
^ay and think of the fire. She ought to admire the existing 5 
elements and the moon. 

Gujerati Translation.— 6l4i4idl wuidl ^i»l. 

Mlk jmw iivf SR<V iR MW dl«l MHMi'Sl 

•n'H'll %WH ilHl 't'ii ^ 

l\ \W^'. ®l'W |4l Mh' »H>ll Si. 

Commentary. — sRpjift ^ v* 'WH* 

PtnN M 5RR<% I v» qra m i aet 

^Iswr 4|s^Wl: anMRrw: arWRl^gWI: Ptl^ 

»»Bl: WW ^ 'hpj I 

^ ^ Vj^ eifirain: «wN: 3f?IT: % ^ 'irnflw: I 

Translation of Commentary. — Those whose wives, if delivered 
^ a child, do not engage themselves in the work of cooking for 40 
d^jfs ; (». e., do not cook for 40 days) ; (whose females) are silently 
jlevoted to the worship of the sun after ablution; (whose females) 
little, are engaged in offering prayers and ceremonies and 
fdwi^s pray to the wind, fire, earth, water, moon, sun and the other 
Tazads (i. e., who pray to the five elements) ; in whose caste the 
rules are maintained thus ; — those are we Parsis. 

Notes. — All the translators seem to understand that women 
took little rest ( eniAkT ) during the 40 days after delivery ; 
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whereas the author’s idea is just the opposite. I have, therefore, 
adopted the reaiiug 3T 3 Mftxt, “ not littli^sleep, muchrest — The 
third hue is almost the same as the first and second lines of the 
first strophe.— The Mss. read . I have adopted the reading 
made up of . The Parsis often change the initial ft 

into ^ ; cf. HHl instead of fi-u . Here ft has the same sense as in 
and *^3 ; is the Avesta word daend ; thus ft^ : means 
literally “ those who are without the Zoroastrian religion” ; hence 
“those of a different religion”. — Some might dispute the pro- 
position that it was forbidden to convert aliens and adopt them 
into the Zoroastrian fold. My personal opinion is that neither the 
(Jith&s nor the later Avesta preached the doctrine of conversion in 
the sense in which we understand the term to-day. No doubt there 
is some historical evidence that some of the kings did convert a 
few aliens ; but that can be easily explained on the principle that 
the king’s will was law. Ha could, for instance, marry even his 
own sisters. This my contention is amply supported by § 55 of 
the sixth book of the Dinkard which is clear beyond all doubt an^. 
which runs thus : “ W8chak val afistfib^r&n gfibishna va daena 

d4n ham-daen&n hfii^&rishna va kirfak va bazak val ko/& adash 
gfibishna”, i. e., “ sermons should be delivered to the faithful, and 
the religion should be taught to the oo-religionist ; and virtue and 
vice should be mentioned to every person”. But apart from the 
question whether the doctrine of conversion is found in our Scrip- 
tures or not, one can easily imagine that the most important piece 
of information which king Jadi Rana would like to receive from 
the foreigners would bo as to whether they preached and practised 
the doctrine of conversion. It is impossible to believe that 
people who became fugitives after the Arab conquest to preserve 
their religipn could ever have thought of converting aliens under a 
foreign sway. — One Ms. reads ^ ^ which accord 

ing to the commentator means, “ in whose caste, such religic^ 
duties are always spoken of”. But means “to split or 
divide 

XII. 
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M ^ ^ 

«Trfr^ il 

Translation. — Who thus by the mind think (highly) of water, 
sky, moon, fire, wind, earth and sun, and of Hormazd the all Boun- 
tiful, Immutable and Immortal ; [who always recite the Ny&ishna 
prayer which is the giver of victory, righteousness and desire ; and 
who maintain silence while eating and washing the body ; those are 
we Parsis. 

Drummond's Translation. — The Parsis venerate water, air, 
ether, earth, fire, sun, moon and Hormazd as all bountiful, not 
transient but immortal ; and ever attending to life’s necessary 
wants and fulfilling lawful desires. They should repeat every day 
their prescribed prayers for attainment of triumph, grace and 
glory. In eating they should be silent and their persons ought to 
be pure. 

Gujerati Translation.— 

MUM 51^ Ml<. «(l ^ifAvs Slcll^ aHMU 

<l U/l aH«H: 

4<l (='Mlc«) sR "WctM hRu 

<1<U ^l. 

Commentary. — ufil wfiJw UI3 

^ ^ 3trur: 1 w it 8T>ft753? eiRuRt nui uu ftRt 

W %cT?n Jwai I ^ gwr: ml? uou? milw? ^ 

^ suraws ![^ I % mcr: wr# w ut ami uN ft?- 

1 % ml SR^: II 


Translation of Commentary. — Those who think highly of 
water, sky, moon, fire, wind, earth and the sun ; and who by their 
mind always think of Hormazd, the giver of the desired object, 
^e Indestructible, the Immortal ; who recite the Ny&ish prayer 
TOich is the giver of victory, righteousness and desire ; and who 
^p >re eating and washing their bodies, say the Bdj {lit. maintain 
or recite the silence prayer in the commencement before 
||||Kand washing bodies) ; — ^those are we Parsis. 

^Notes . — The last syllable in ought to be taken as long 

for the purposes of the metre ; similarly in the third line. The 
rule of prosody is given thus : Rmff W 1 

ur 11 A short vowel becomes long when it is followed by 
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an anuswara or visarga or by a oonjunot consonant or when it is the 
last syllable of a pMa (line)." 


XIII. 


Translation. — Who, in accordance with the direction of elder- 
ly persons, always put on the khshti made of cotton, which is 
productive of great merit, which resembles the performing of 
ablution in the Ganges, which is made of thickly set strings, which 
is of golden colour, and which is delightful and long and which 
is like a yoke ; who put on, on the region of the waist, this coat-of- 
mail (Sftdra) which is (preserved) whole, in accordance with the 
teachings of the Scriptures ; — those are wo Parsis. 

Drummond' sTranslation. — The advantages of wearing a Khshti 
or a string of wool round the waist are many and equal to ablution 
in the Ganges. It is directed to be preserved whole and clean and 
forms a part of their dress, as well as the Shdra, or fine shirt of 
both the sexes. 

Gujerati Translation . — »lU <imi HJH 

Ml d. wtRl?l KH cl-i, il«rH MK 

PtcH MIMH <1^1411 5>l^l 

Miai' (». ^=11 MWdl & (?). 4^1 «l<in HllS 

nMlW SX d MW «\l B @mR niH'fl. <lMl MW^ ^l. 

Commentary.— sorfjT^i W«t ’JOT ^ M 

U'«1|WR352»Ji3 I fliftMt f Rfl JM: 

1 4>; far ^ m- 1 aft- 

araajOT i ( = %> ) ari ” ^Rt 5trcq^ i ^ ga !r 

n 


Translation of Commentary. — When a penance is performe<|||Pi^ 
account of (injury) to cows, bullocks etc., then the five productir 
of the cow are considered the purifying agents {%. e., when sin is 
committed on account of injuries to the cow and other animals, the 
cow-urine etc., is what brings about purity). Thecowoirine is said 
12 
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to bo the preoursor of ablution; (i. the ablution with the oow- 
urine should be performed for many days). And in order to wash 
off the sin, the good counsels of the preceptors are always followed ; 
— among whom by such observances, purity is said to be obtained 
after many days {i. e., among whom such religious laws are always 
maintained) ; — those are we Parsis. 

Notes . — This verse seems to refer to the Navzot ceremony. 

(w) might also mean “ those 
who are made to put on, on the waist, Shdra and KAshti (accom- 
panied) with recitations, (recited) by priests, mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures”. The Gujerati translator seems to adopt aisrt ( instead of »r^t) 
which may be an adjective from “ serpent”.— seems to 
refer to the fact that the KAshti is put on the Sftdra, just 
as the yoke is put on the neck of a bullock. The comparison is, 
however, not very clear. — As regards the word preceding the 
Mss. are not satisfactory ; one reads another I have 

suggested where bust means “not torn”, it being 

well known that a SAdra must not be torn in such a manner that 
the KAshti comes into direct touch with the body. I may also suggest 
“delightful SAdra” which expression is almost the same as 
the one in the third strophe, and suits]the requirements of the metre. 

XIV. 


infriTT l 

’ur ^ <rR! (N >r: ii 

Translation . — Who if they accidentally (happen to) kill even 
a beast, perform holy penance of {lit.., attended with) the Baresh- 
nAm (ablution) with the cow-urine and the five products of the 
cow, and thus become completely pure after many days ; who al- 
ways follow the*good sayings of (their) ancestors for the washing off 
|r sin : who daily rejoice in abiding by such observations ; those 
wc Parsis . 

Z)ru»»mcnrf’s 7Vansto<»cn.— The Parsis solicit ablution of sin 
after heartily repenting thereof by besmearing the body with 
the five products of the cow (milk, curd, butter, mootra and gohar)^ 
one another and washing off each with water. 
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Gujerati Translation. — nR’I *ilW, *!«»[ JiiRni 

H?id rncM' «<»^i (€«l« S^ 

a Mfi iiH ?i^Hi 9} ?l Pt<<t i^'Q. S^l "mMll 

wtRR (I'll aH^l dl. 

Commentary ~ qgaff^ «igf«mrttgii^ q^*pq 3^ 

in qi ^ ^i?q (%tcR p»n gq ^ g^ q l pnqqitoi 1 

nwfq^fraJTi^ qra!R^n 5 !!ii 4 ?>qi q|i^: tr^ annft 55 ^: 

3n?ii I ^ 9iinft v.i n»#: ^j: % qn qi^llni: 11 

Translation of Commentary . — ^When a penance is performed on 
account of (injury) to cows, bullocks etc,, then the five products of 
the cow are considered the purifying agent (?. e., when sin is com- 
mitted on account of injuries to the cow and other animals, the 
cow-urine etc,, is what brings about purity). The cow-urine is 
said to be the precursor of ablution (*, e,, ablution with the cow- 
urine should be performed for many days). And in order to wash 
off the sin, the good counsels of the preceptors are always followed; 
— among whom by such observances purity is said to be obtained 
after many days {%. e., among whom such religious laws are always 
maintained) ; — those are we Parsis, 

Notes . — One Ms, reads aw^Iri: q%^ qS5ifl^»iqifi: by which 

the commentator seems to understand that slaughtering cows, 
bullocks and other animals was a*sin, the expiation for which was 
the purificatory ablution with the gomiltra.—The words 
clearly indicate that the ablution referred to is the “ nine nights’ 
Bareshnfim”, — qwtsq consists of^tqi^i crar qpq ^ w (milk, 

curds, clarified butter, urine and cow-dung). This ’Nq *4 penance is 
unknown among the Parsis ; it is exclusively a Hindu institution. 

XV. 

Translation.'^ Of whom it is said that they attain lofty heaven 
if they act according to the religious observances which are laid 
down by ancient preceptors, which are composedin graceful language, 
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and which point out the path of salvation (also) if they 

act np to the revealed commandments ; .w^ iS^ight in parity and 
who are such glorious men ; — those are !lPars^« 

Drummond’s Translation. — The sage inspired, who instituted 
these religious observances for the conduct of mankind, predicted 
eternal bliss to those who walked in the way of them. And it is 
believed that their supporters have found habitation in heaven. 
To their blessed memories, devout Parsis strew sandal and pulse 
upon the land. 

Gujerati Translation. — ri 
<Ih( fo. ®lcu *1 ^ 46*Hl 

Wf ill(^ «llW: 9(1^ ifilWi ^ MlH 'll Xct' cl^l wiia. 

Hh' (?) tl'tl 

Commentary. — c'rt saifetiw- 

ggit s#? 9iR5Ri i 3^3^: sw^: 

«J3Rt gd!: st^ir 1 ^ JRR?II: SRirf^RWRI: ^ ^ crofNir: II 

Translation of Commentary. — Among all of whom, it is said 
that the lofty heaven becomes the giver of the final beatitude, if 
they act up to the writings of the preceptors of old {lit. , by means 
of the ways made manifest by the writings of the preceptors of old). 
— What sort of writings ? Writings which are beautiful in construc- 
tion. — Those men who are devoted to the performance of ceremo- 
nies of various kinds, and are also devoted to the oflfering of prayers 
to fire, earth, and the three (other) elements; and who use beautiful 
flowers in ceremonies and whose knowledge is thus well known ; — 
those are we Parsis. 

Notes. — ?i‘^Rt ^ literally means “ of those 
who live according to the religious observances, the heaven is said 
to be lofty ”. — One Ms. reads dlsjupis^Ril which is construed thus : 
^ “ lofty heaven is called the giver of the 

path of salvation”. — In one book the second line is read thus: 

i This is very bad metre. The 
meaning would be that “ pious persons turn their eyes towards 
the sky” etc. — Instead of W ?Riml we have also the reading ‘egg'll. 
We have also 9r%<n?p!if which, besides being metrically 

incorrect, is difficult to understand. — The fourth line also 
commences thus : g«RB|: etc. 
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ify 

vnr ^ B ^nt 'n’?5nwi M l 

wira«n«»nT 

^ ^ «rtl ^ ^ II 

Translation . — 0 ye'all Fareis, may the countenance of the all 
powerful Hormazd be for the prosperity of (your) sons and guard- 
ians. May this beneficent fire ever be for the destruction of your 
sins. May the favourable sun and the five (elements), the givers 
of great blessings, be worthy of the Ny&ishna prayers. May you be 
victorious over the demons. And may you always achieve great 
respect. 

Drummond's Translation . — The king’s reply. — Be joy to those 
who walk faithfully in the way of Hormazd. Be the increase of their 
generations. May their prayers obtain the remission of sins and 
the smile of the sun. May likewise abundance of wealth and the 
measure of their desires, flow from the liberty of Luxmi, and lastly, 
let the beauties of person and mind, which now adorn, continue up 
to distinguish them among nations to the end. 

Gujerati Translation.—^ u asrl^' 

MWdl Ciidl 

^cl ti-xsV tiR ?) ^ \>9V0 ViMMii an 

S'fS’ CH-olcf, a5l^'l€ a’lR'H? >11^42? >1 

tiro ^ 

Commentary. — ^ 

I ftl^ I^^R Rl'sraf?^ 3RW.lft I w w «?raw: 

Utwt qWSJTOt’t l W srw: KirassiFIW »W5 I 

?wr ^ ?r^: I & sl^: W «nat 

S{f4 Uispifarat ^ l a© I «1RdNir: I IBPrt m fiik: . 

% ^ *wrt PrsPFs Bs»fl i 

I CITOI^ I 

SIFTOTO swiril^ «)WIsejRf?\«wJ|!l W8?pr ^ ’ie\\ i|5j ^ 

tPWRft...«»sll^?*^ 1 5pi wniw yd 
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«Rg I II 8i?amwt *i«n «pi ?i^ 

•l^{: W 51 ^ II 

Translation of Commentary . — 0 ye all Farsis, may the face of 
Hormazd 'which always confers victory, be for the multiplicity of 
your sons and grandsons. May this fire he for the washing off of 
your sin. And may the beneficent sun, the giver of great benefit, 
and the giver of every blessing, be worthy of your Nyftish prayer. 
May those well known elements, the earth etc., be always respected 
by you (or “ may they create good opinion ”). May all of you be- 
come victorious over evil spirits and be prosperous. 

Thus the verses composed by the Parsis have been written. 
The writer isDastur JamshedjiJamaspji Askji Faredunji. The six- 
teen verses have been written and completed in Navsftri with the 
Sanskrit meaning given by the prie8t*Ak& in the Samvat year 1823, 

Sh&ke 1689,. in the rainy season, on Sud 6th of the month 

Bbadrapad on Sunday, on the day Rashne of the month Behman. 
May there be good fortune and prosperity (in the world). May 
there be always happiness and victory. 

If through oversight or miscomprehension (mistake), I have 
written anything that does not convey any sense, the same should be 
diligently found out by the learned readers. They should not be 
angry with the writer. 

Notes . — The metre requires that should be spelt as 

given above. Instead of we have also nRpiraFi. — I have 

preferred to read Wiq^ instead of and instead 

of Here is used in its Sanskrit sense. 

is also another reading. — The commentator seems to have adopted 
the reading a|?R'W!^r. I prefer so that it might be appli- 

cable to the sun as well as to the five elements. 

Shafubji Kavasji Hodiwala. 



THE DRESS OF ARDVI SURA, AND THE 
“TOILETTE OF THE HEBREW LADY”. 

• “ Costly thy; habits as purse can buy ; 

-Rich, not gaudy, for the apparel oft proclaims the man”.— 

Shakespeare. 

The “ Toilette of the Hebrew Lady ” forms one of the subjects 
of historical essays written by De Quincey. Dr. Mason, the able 
editor of De Quincey’s works, styles it as an “ independent paper of 
mere digested or compiled information of the archaeological kind, 
with little or nothing of speculative interfusion”.* There is a 
great resemblance between this “ Toilette ” and the dress of Ardvi 
Sftra as it is described in the Ab&n Yasht, and a comparison of 
the two offers many points of interest. 

First, as regards the head-dress : Ardvi Shra puts on a crown 
W")*) {pusdm)* on her head, made of gold, having eight comers, 
of the shape of a chariot, having a small fringe, beautiful and of 
moderate size.® The Hebrew ladies are described as putting on 
three different kinds of head-dresses. They are (l) a net-work 
cap, ( 2 ) a special kind of turban, and'(3) a helmet “in imitation 
of those worn by Chaldsean generals”.* These are all adorned with 
ribbons and golden threads interwoven within the texture. 

Then comes the veil of the Hebrew lady, which is thrown over 
the head. It was used only at the time when “ she was unexpec- 
tedly surprised, or when a sudden noise gave reason t« expect the 
approach of a stranger”.* As a parallel to this we have the 
••*1^ (paiti-ddna) of Ardvi Shra, and the veil of the Hebrew 

lady would tempt us to believe that this Avesta word has the same 
significance as the veil. But the context and the close connection 
of the paddn of modern times with certain religious ceremonies pr^ 
vent us from taking this view. ^ 

Next come the ear-rings, the use of which still^axists dlnong 

» “OoUeotod WriUngt of Thoauui De Qainoey", Vol. VI., p. 4 of the editor*! pre- 
feoe. > Abftn Taaht, 1S8. e Jbid. 

* “OoUeotod Writing!” Vol. VI., p. 172. ! JbUL, p. 164. 
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various nations on the earth. iSi vi Shra has a hanging, golden 
ear-ring, which is fouiKjornered.* The Hebrew lady is described as 
putting on ear-rings of “ gold, silver, inferior metals, or even of 
horn”. Even their gods were adorned with this ornament. “In a 
later age, as we collect from the Talmud (Part VI., 43), Jewish 
ladies wore gold or silver pendants, of which the upper part was 
shaped like a lentil, and the lower hollowed like a little cup or 
pipkin”.* They are also said to have got the upper parts of their 
ears bored, in order to adorn completely their ears with jewelry. 
The value of the ornament can be estimated from the following simile 
occurring in the Bible : — “As an ear-ring of gold, and an ornament 
of fine gold, so is a wise reprover upon an obedient ear”.* 

We come now to the necklace, an ornament which seems to 
have a great charm for ladies of all ages and nations. On their 
necklace, the Hebrew lady, like her sisters of other races, “ lavished 
the greatest expense ; and the Roman reproach was sometimes true 
of a Hebrew family, that its whole estate was locked up in a neck- 
lace”.* Ardvi Sfira, too, puts on a necklace, but we are not fur- 
nished with any information about this ornament. Among the 
sculptures of the S4ssftnian and Pftrthian times, we find even male 
figures decorated with an ornament on the neck ; * and we may 
conclude from this that the use of the necklace was not restric- 
ted to ladies only. 

Held in equal favour by the Hebrew ladies, and perhaps 
equally valued, was the bracelet. This ornament, like its twin, the 
necklace, has kept up its importance and dignity even in our own 
times, and scarcely will a lady be seen anywhere, without some or- 
nament rouiM the wrist, unless she is a widow. The Hebrews 
made use of gold, silver or ivory for their bracelets, and “it was 
not unusual for a series of them (bracelets) to ascend from the 
wrist to the elbow” — a custom still in vogue among several classes 


of people in India. It is said that “ those worn by the Hebrews 
were never jewelled”. — Males also made use of this ornament, 
and during S&ss4nian times, as can be seen from the sculp- 


> AMn fwlit, 127. * “OoUeoted writings”, Vol. VI., p. 158. 

• « ProTerbs ”, 26, 12. * « OoUeotsd Writings ”, VoL VI., p. 160. 

■ Cf. "Penis, Pest snd Present” by Prof. Jackson, p. 211 ; and “PartUa ” (Story 
of the Nations series) p. 888. 
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tures of the period, it continued 'IftS be put on by the stronger sex. 
The Hebrew ladies attached some small bells to their bracelets, and 
Da Quincey rather humorously says that these ornaments “ could be 
used, upon occasion, as signals of warning or invitation to a lover.” * 
We find no particular description of the bracelets of Ardvi Shra in 
the Abftn Yasht, where she is described simply as “ adorned with 
bracelets”.* 

“It is possible also that the Hebrew ladies adopted atone time, 
in exchange for the sandal, slippers that covered the entire foot, 
such as were once worn at Babylon, and are still to be seen on 
many of the principal figures on the monuments of Persepolis”.* 
Such is the description of iha foot-dress of the Hebrew lady. The 
Abftn Yasht is somewhat silent on this subject, and simply dispen- 
ses with the foot protection with the words, — ro-at— owJ-a 
{zaranya paittsh-mukhta).* 

We find that the use of gold and silver was very common 
amongst the two nations and that this has continued down to our 
own times. In spite of this, in the dress both of the typical Hebrew 
lady and of Ardvi Sfira, we find an element which carries us back to 
those primeval days of our old old ancestors. Ardvi Sfira puts on 
clothes which are prepared from the skin of a species of water otters. * 
According to De Quincey, “ the simple body cloth, framed of leaves, 
skins, flax, wool, etc., which modesty had first introduced, for many 
centuries perhaps sufficed as the common attire of both sexes 
amongst the Hebrew Bedouins. It extended downwards to the 
knees and upwards to the hips, about which it wasjfastened. Such 
a dress is seen upon many of the figures in the sculptures of 

Persepolis”.* * 

In addition to all these ornaments, the Hebrew lady has her 
ankle-bells, and nose-rings , — ornaments which have not entirely 
fallen into disuse even in modern times. The nose^ring was looked 
upon “as one of the most valuable presents that a young woman 
could receive from her lover. Amongst the Midianites, who were 
enriched by the caravan commerce, even men adopted this ornament; 
and this appears to have been the case in the family ^ 

» “CoUecfced Writinga ”, Vol, VIm p» 161. • Ab&nYaiht, 6. 

• “ CoUeoted Writings ”, Vol . VI., p. 164. * Abdn Yasht, 76. 

t /6id, 129. • “CoUeoted Writings ”,^Voh VI.) p*lW. 


n 
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belonged. (Ch. XII., 2)”,‘ 

One more peculiarity remains to be mentioned, and it is the lise 
oS pigment amongst the Hebrews. “No fashion of the female 
toilette is of higher antiquity than that of dyeing the margin of 
the eyelids and the eye-brows with a black pigment. It is 
mentioned or alluded to in 2 Kings, IX, 30 ; Jeremiah, IV, 30 ; 
and Ezekiel, XXIII, 40, to which may be added Isaiah III, 16.” * 
Presumably the dress which Ardvi Shra is depicted to wear 
is an idealised picture of the dress of the typical Iranian lady of the 
time in which the Ab&n Yasht was composed, and the various 
elements of similarity detailed above, point out a comparison between 
the dress of the ladies of the two civilized races of antiquity, — the 
Israels and the Iranians. One cannot assert with any certainty, 
whether any one nation influenced the other, or whether the dress 
was the natural evolution from the primeval dress of Mashyfi and 
Mashydi, and of Adam and Eve respectively. However that may 
bo, this much is certain that the love of making a display of her 
dress and ornaments is a remarkable trait in the nature of women 
and hence the judgment for the pride of women forecast in the 
Bible: — “ In that day the Lord will take away the bravery of 
their tinkling ornaments about their feet, and their cauls, and their 
round tires like the moon, the chains and the bracelets, and the 
mufflers, the bonnets and the ornaments of the legs and the head- 
bands, and the tablets and the iear-rings, the rings and the nose 
jewels.” • 

R. P. Umbioab. 

* “Collected Writings Vol. VI., p. 159. • p. 157, 

• Isaiah 'Mil., 18-21. 



THE LOCATION OF THE AIRY ANA- VAEJO, 
THE IRANIAN PARADISE. 

The question of the original Aryan home is being muoh 
discussed of late. Though opinions with regard to its location 
differ, yet, of late, the theory of its situation in the far north 
and the migrations therefrom to the regions watered by the Oxus, 
thesJaxartes or the Indus, seem to have been put forth in a manner 
which entitles the subject to be investigated ftirther and looked 
into better than has hitherto been done. 

Various passages in the Vendid&d support the theory that the 
original home of the Aryans was in or about the Arctic regions. 
The first Fargard of the VendidM enumerates the sixteen good lands 
created by Ahura Mazda, and the counter-creations of Angra 
Mainyu who, by introducing plagues and evils in various shapes 
into the good lands, placed obstacles in the way of their enjoyment 
by the creations of Ahura Mazda. The best of these regions, as 
we find Ahura Mazda made to speak in the Vendid&d, is the 
Airyana Vaejd. 

Thus speaksfAhura Mazda : — “ The first of the good lands 
and countries which I, Ahura Mazda, created was the Airyana 
Vaejd by the good river Dfiitya. Thereupon Angra Mainyu who 
is all death, (he) counter-created by his witchcraft the serpent in the 
river, and winter, a work of the Daevas. There are ten winter 
months there, two summer months and those are cold for the 
waters, cold for the earth, cold for the trees. Winter falls there 
with the worst of its plagues 

The name of this best region signifies that it was the birth- 
land {Airyana, Aryan, and Fa^'^, seed, of. Sandcrit Bija) of the 
Aryans or Iranians. Where, then, was the Paradise,* as Dr. Hang 
called it, of the Iranian race located ? There are some A^sstan 
scholars who locate this happy l^d in Western*^ran. ^IPhis 
opinion is based chiefly on the Pahlavi Bfindahishn, which places 

* 8. B. R, Vol. IV. Pt. I., VendidW F. I, 3-4, p. 5. 

• HauKS’ “ Easavs on the Parsto” p. 227. 
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Airy ana VaejA near Adarb&ijan. This opinion was shared by the 
late Professors Darmesteter, Justi, Spiegel and others. There are, 
however, other savants who with Dr. Geiger,* have arrived at the 
conclusion that 'the Airyana VaejA, the home of the Avestan 
people wasdn Eastern Iran. We shall, in this paper, attempt 
briefly to point out the feasibility of the new suggestion that the 
Airyana VaejA, the original home of the Mazdayasnians, was 
situated in the far north. 

The second chapter of the Vendid&d here comes to our aid. 
Prof. Darmesteter divided it into two parts,* in the first of which 
King Yima, son ofVivanghat, and ruler of the Airyana VaejA, is 
represented as having declined to'accept the function of a preacher 
and bearer of the law from Ahura Mazda on the plea of his 
inability for the task. He, however, promises to keep his people 
happy and to make them thrive and increase.* From what we see 
in the second part, Yima faithfully performs what he had pledged 
to do. The second part of the chapter opens with a reference to a 
meeting convened by Ahura Mazda at which Yima is present. 
In this congregation Yima is warned by Mazda of the advent of a 
severe winter and snow into the happy land under his charge and 
supervision. It is at the same meeting where the celestial gods 
have gathered, that Yima is advised by Ahura Mazda to build a 
vara or enclosure for the preservation of the seeds of all kinds of 
animals and plants from this calamity. 

The holy One thus spake unto Yima : — “ 0 fair Yima, son of 
Vivanghat! Upon the material world the fatal winters are going to 
fall, that shall bring the fierce, foul frost ; upon the material 
world the fatal winters are-going to fall that shall make snowflakes 
fall thick, even an aredvi deep on the highest tops of mountains”.* 
Besides this warning, Yima receives these instructions to build a 
^ara:—' ThOTefore make thee a vara, long as a riding-ground on 
every side of the square, and thither bring the seeds of sheep and 
oxen, of men, of dogs, of birds and of red blazing fires. — Therefore 
make .thee a vara, long as a riding-ground on every side of the 
square, to be an abode for men ; a vara long as a riding-ground 

» “-Civilization of the Eastern Irwians in Ancient Times”, Vol., II., p. 88. 

• S. B. E„ Vol. IV., p. 10. • 8.B. E., Vol. IV„FargardII., 1— 20. 

* S. B. E., Vol., IV„ F. II, 22, p. 16, 
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on every side of the square, to be a fold for flocks Further' on 

in the chapter Ahura Mazda is represented as saying, “ There the 
stars, the moon, and the sun are only once (a year) seen to rise and 
set and a year seems only as a day”.* 

From the passages of the Vendid&d we have just quoted, 
we gather (l) that of the sixteen good lands created by Ahura 
Mazda the Airyana Vaejd was the first created ; (2) that it was 
the best of all ; (3) that Angra Mainyu introduced into it a severe 
winter and snow ; ( 4) that the Airyana V aej6 enjoyed after the in- 
vasion of the evil spirit, only two months of summer against ten of 
severe winter and snow; and (5) that to the inhabitants of the 
vara, which Yima, the ruler of that happy land, was advised to 
have recourse to, the stars, the moon and the sun seemed to rise 
and set only once a year and a year seemed only as a day. 

It goes without saying that the ancient Iranians could never 
have located what is termed their paradise * in a place buried 
in snow. The conception of a paradise should necessarily carry 
with it thoughts of the most pleasant environments and surround- 
ings unclouded by miseries and affliction, like what the Vendid&d 
acquaints us with as having descended on the first best land 
of Mazda s creation. The subsequent snow-fall and winters that 
set in the good region of the Airyana Vaej6 were nothing but the 
direct outcome of Angra Mainyu’s counter-creations. How, then, 
could such a sudden change in the climate of a country, once quite 
mild and teeming with paradisaical life, be accounted for ? Let 
us then suppose that the site of the Airyana Vaej6, this cradle of the 
Iranian race, is in the far north and that that is the place where 
ten months of long summer and two of short winters once prevailed. 
This genial climate which we have supposed to have obtained in 
these very cold regions, undergoes, through the instrumentality of 
Angra Mainyu, a sudden change resulting in a ten months* winter 
and a two months’ summer. But the second chapter of the 
Vendidftd gives an actual description of the real advent of ice and 
snow that subsequently destroyed the Airyana Vaej6, thus doing 
away with the necessity of justifying our hypothetiqal assumption 
of such a change. , 


* S. B. E., Vol. IV., F. II. 25. pp. 16 17. • 8. B, E., VoL, IV, P. II, 40, p. 20. 

» Haug's Essays, p. 227. 
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That such a change did take place in the climatic conditions 
of the regions in the far north towards the Pole, where we suggest 
was the place called Airyana VaejO, is fully demonstrated by the 
latest geological and archaeological researches. This statement or 
proposition which might have been deemed irrational a few decades 
ago does not appear as such when viewed in the light of the present 
advanced knowledge and the progress of scientific investigations. 
There is now ample evidence to show that at one time even within 
the Arctic Circle there existed a mild climate, and that life there 
was not impossible. Prof. Nicholson * attempts to show that the 
plants and vegetation of the temperate regions at the Miocene period 
flourished within the Arctic Circle and that the temperature was 
warmer than that now enjoyed by the northern hemisphere. But the 
language of Croll * is more emphatic. He says, “The Arctic 
regions probably upto the North Pole were not only free from ice, 
but were covered with a rich and luxuriant vegetation.” Grant 
Allen says that a warm and genial climate was the characteristic of 
the Poles, “ till a very recent period ” and that its vegetation was of 
much the same type as is now found in the Tropics. Discussing the 
state of the climate of former geological periods. Sir Charles 
Lyell ' says, “ In the greater part of the Miocene and the pre- 
ceding Eocene epochs, the fauna and flora of Central Europe were 
sub-tropical, and a vegetation resembling that now seen in Nor- 
thern Europe extended into the Arctic regions as far as they have 
yet been explored, and probably reached the Pole itself.” He 
further speaks of “ a warm climate and an absence of frost between 
the 40th parallel of latitude and the Pole, a large ichthyosaurus 
having been found in lat. 77* 16* N.” * 

It is thus a settled scientific fact that the Arctic regions once 
had a genial and warm climate and for this result we are indebted 
to the recent scientific researches. In the face of such proved 
results, how some of the Zend scholars should have hesitated to 
locate the Airyana Vaej6 in the far north is a matter of won- 


» “ The Life-Hietory of the Globe ”, p. 327. * “ Climate and Time ” 

(1875) p. 7. • • “Principle8 0 fGeology”(llthed.), Vol. I.,p.231. 

* For further testimony of prehistoric climatology see Dr. Warrwi’e interest' 
ing and able work, “ Paradise Found : a study ot the prehistorio world ”. 
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der. Mr. Tilak * has thus explained the reasons of this hesita- 
tion : — 

“ The geological knowledge of the time was not sufficiently 
advanced to establish the existence of a mild climate round about 
the North Pole in ancient times. It was probably this difficulty 
that stared Zend scholars in the face when they declined to place the 
Airyana Vaej6 in the far North, in spite of the plain description 
clearly indicating its northernmost position”. But this difficulty has 
now been removed by the recent discoveries in geology and archaeo- 
logy which have scientifically proved “ the existence of a warm and 
genial climate near the North Pole in inter-glacial times”,’ and 
that “ the polar regions were invaded, at least twice, by glaciation 
which destroyed their genial climate ”.* The sudden change in the 
climatic conditions of the happy land of the Airyana Vaej 6 describ- 
ed in the Vendid&d as having been introduced by Angra Mainyu, 
is precisely what from a geological point of view would be ascribed 
to the glacial epoch. 

We have seen above that to the subjects of Yima residing in 
the vara the sun, the moon and the stars seemed to rise and set only 
once a year, and a year seemed only as a day. This is a distinct 
reference to the year-long day-and-night. At no place on the 
surface of the globe except at the Pole is such a phenomenon to 
be obtained. This clearly shows the northernmost position of the 
vara, and points out that the knowledge of the year-long day and 
night and of a single rising of the sun during the year was 
acquired by the remote ancestors of the Iranian race, not, as has 
been supposed, merely by an exercise of imagination, but from the 
personal experience of these phenomena in their primitive home 
at the North Pole. The author or authors of the Vendidftd, which 
so vividly describes the advent of the ice-age, it is possible, may 
not have personally witnessed the climatic changes, but the facts 
they have stated must necessarily have been handed down to them 
from tradition. 

Both the Vendidftd* and the Minoe-i-Kherad ’ place the vara 
of Yima in the Airyana Vaej6. When the inhabitants of the vara 
are known to have experienced phenomena such as are only’oharac- 

» “ The Arctic home in the Vedas ", (1903) p. 368. » lud. 

t Ibid. * Vend. II., 21—26. • Chap. LXII., 15. 
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teristio of the North Pole, one is bound to locate Airyana Vaej6 
in the Arctic regions. In the light of the inquiries conduc- 
ted within the last half a century on strictly scientific lines, we 
fail to understand on what grounds the theory of locating the 
Airyana Vaej6 in the Arctic regions should be discarded. A few 
Zend scholars may have arrived at a particular conclusion at 
a time when geological science had not made such rapid strides as 
it has now done, and hence they could not have dreamt of 
locating a home with which the happiest associations alone could 
be connected, in the ice-bound polar region. That does not mean, 
however, thatftheir conclusion should not be revised in the light 
of new scientific research. 

In conclusion, we must acknowledge our indebtedness to Sir 
Charles Lyell, Dr. E. W. West, Mr. B. G. Tilak, Dr. Wm. 
Warren and others, whose works have been of material assistance 
to us in the preparation of this paper. 

Rustamji Nasakvanji Munshi. 



THE QATHIC LITERATURE AND KANT. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century the sacred books of 
the Zoroastrian religion wore as unintelligible to the European 
scholars as Greek and Hebrew are to Farsi schoolboys. The 
European researches into the golden mines of the Avesta began 
with that zealous and assiduous French savant Anquetil Du Perron, 
who, after six years’ stay in India translated portions of the te.xts 
into French, and published in the year 1771 his famous book in 
French “Zend-Avesta, the work of Zoroaster”. Immanuel Kant, 
the great German philosopher, whose name was at the moment on 
the lips of the majority of thinking people in Germany, wont through 
Anquetil’s work carefully and found no trace of any philosophical 
idea in the Zend-Avesta. It is indeed disappointing to note that such 
a great philosopher and a “Second Messiah”, as he was named by 
Baggesen, the Danish post, could not find even the rudiments ‘of 
philosophy in it, but it must be remembered that it was not his 
fault. Anquetil’s translation of the G4th^ was inaccurate and 
incorrect, and it was, therefore, an uphill task for the German 
philosopher to lift up the veil which shrouded the philosophy 
of the great philosopher and prophet — Zoroaster. Had Kant 
lived in this century to dip into the volumes of the translation 
made by Haug, Mills and Kanga, he would have noticed many 
passages full of deep philosophy and would have admired the great 
ancient Iranian philosopher and his philosophy. But Kant was 
gathered to his fathers in the year 1804 when a few Oriental 
scholars in Europe had but just begun to decipher the ancient 
Avesta philologically and to unravel the knotty passages of Zoro- 
aster’s philosophy. Kant is dead and gone, but his memorable 
works are still extant. A careful study of his books will enable one 
to find out how the few theological, philosophical and ethical ideas 
introduced into the world by Zoroaster are re-echoed and re-invigo- 
rated by the German philosopher. 

The prominent feature of Zoroastrian theology is Monothe- 
ism. From the Avesta we learn to give up polytheism (Tasna 
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XXXIl. 3) and to acknowledge only one God — Ahura Mazda, the 
Living Lord, the Great Creator, who is the Mainyu to be con- 
ceived only in thought. He is the Wisdom Consummate and 
the ‘ All-knowledge ^ HeistheHoly one, the Perfect Being possessed 
of Good mind, Health, Immortality and Piety. He is Mighty, 
Sublime, Bountiful and Ever-lasting. Let us read some of the 
verses of the Gathfts and observe Zarathushtra’s conception of God : 

“Therefore, as the First (Primeval Spirit) did I conceive of 
Thee. 0 Ahura Mazda! as the One to be adored with the mind in 
the creation, as the Father of the Good Mind within us, when I 
beheld Thee with my eyes as the veritable maker of our Righteous- 
ness, as the Lord of the actions of life”.' 

“ I believe Thee to be the best Being of all, the source of light 
for the world. Every one shall choose Ihee as the source of light, 
Thee, O Mazda, most Beneficent Spirit”. ^ 

“ So I conceived of Thee as Bountiful, 0 Great Giver, Mazda 1 
when I beheld Thee as Supreme in the generation of life, when 
as rewarding deeds and words, Thou didst establish evil for the evil 
and happy blessings for the good, by Thy (great) virtue (to be 
adjudged to each) in the creations final change”.* 

If we take up Kant now we find that he believes in the 
existence of God. He considers God as the unity of reality and 
possibility. Being and Thought. He asserts that the Absolute 
being must be conceived as a Spirit endowed with absolute power, 
absolute wisdom and absolute goodness. God is the Being of 
all beings, the Infinite Mind and the Self-subsisting Wisdom; He 
is the necessary Being with the “ ens realissimum”. God, according 
to Kant, accounts for the unity of the world, and he argues: 
“Since therefore, the mere existence of substances is plainly 
insufficient to account for their mutual connection and reciprocal 
influence, and an external nexus of things independent, implies 
a common principle through which their existence is determined 
with relation to each other, and since without such a common 
principle, no general bond of union can be conceived, we have here 
a most evident proof of the existence of God and indeed of the 
existence of one God, a proof which is far more convincing than 

» Yas. XXXI, 8 8. B. E., p. 44 (MUls). » Yas. XLIII. Z, Haug’s 

Easayt. p. 155. • Yas. XLUI, 5 S. B, E., p. 100 (MiUs) 
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the common argument ‘ex contingentia mundi’”.* 

On grounds of speculative reason, philosophers have based the 
existence of God. Kant would find defects in the physico-theologi- 
cal, cosmological and ontological arguments used by them in 
proving the existence of God and would set forth his argument from 
design for the existence of God. “There is God”, says Kant, 
“ because nature, even in chaos could not proceed otherwise 
than with regularity and order”.* In the G&th& Ushtavaiti we 
observe the same succinct and terse arguments used some centuries 
ago by the ancient Iranian Sage : 

“ This I ask Thee, O Ahura 1 tell me aright : Who by genera- 
tion was the first father of the Righteous order (within the world) ? 
Who gave the (recurring) sun and stars their (undeviating) way ? 
Who established that whereby the moon waxes and whereby she wanes, 
save Thee ? Who from beneath hath sustained the earth and the 
clouds above that they do not fall ? Who made the waters and the 
plants ? Who to the wind has yoked on the storm-clouds, the swift 
and fleetest two? Who, 0 Great Creator, is the inspirer of the 
good thoughts? Who as a skilful artisan hath made the lights 
and the darkness ? Who, as thus skilful hath made sleep and the 
zest (of waking hours) ? Who (spread) the Auroras, the noontides 
and midnights”? * 

We thus find that the Zoroastrian theology is strictly based 
on monotheism; but the speculative philosophy of Zoroaster 
which has been misinterpreted by some carping critics is based on 
Dualism. According to Zoroaster, Ahura Mazda is the only 
Supreme Being, and He employs two contrary but united principles— 
one good, the other Evil — “to make the opposing phenomena of 
life and its absence, of Heaven and of Hell”.* These two princi- 
ples are named “ Spenta Mainyu— the “ Bountiful Spirit ” and 
“Angro Mainyu”, the “ Destroying Spirit”. The former is 
the author and propagator of all that is good, noble, beneficent 
and useful ; the latter is the author of all that is base and evil and 
the destroyer of all that is good and useful in nature. Angro 
Mainyu teaches men to disregard the dictates of reason and 

» Caird, (Kant’s Critical Philosophy) Vol I. p. 113. • Kant by 

William Wallace p. 109. » Yasna XLIV, 3, 4, 5 S. B. E. p. 113 (Mills). 

Yasna XXX, 4 S. B. E. p. SO (MUls). 
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morality and tempts them to grovel in idleness and vice, whereas 
Spenta-Mainyu exhorts men to obey the dictates of reason and 
morality, tries to lift them from the mire of wickedness and incites 
them to stick to Righteousness. “ Let the wise choose one of 
these two. Be good, not base”.* Such is the admonition of 
Zoroaster. 

This doctrine of Dualism solves the difficult problem of the 
Discrepancies in life, of Good and Evil, of the existence of evil and 
its supposed origin from the Beneficent Being. The tenor of this 
doctrine is that God who is all good cannot be responsible for perma- 
nentevil. The dualism ofthe two principles corresponds not only with 
the laws of modern science, * but with the dualism of Phenomena 
and Noumena, of Practical Reason and Desire, expounded by 
Kant. According to him, there is a radical rift in human nature, 
an antithesis between a sensuous self and an intelligible self— a 
phenomenon and a noumenon. “ There is a distiction ”, as Kant 
says, “ of the motive which arises from our consciousness of our- 
selves as subjects from the motives that arise from our nature as 
objects ” . * Further Kant finds the essential antagonism of Spirit 
and nature in the moral life. He observes: “Man’s will is for 
harmony ; but nature knows better what is good for his species : 
her will is for dissension. He would like a life of comfort and sa- 
tisfaction, but nature M'ills that he should be dragged out of idle- 
ness and inactive content and plunged into labour and trouble, in 
order that he may be made to seek in his own prudence for the 
means of again delivering himself from them. The natural impul- 
ses which prompt this effort — the causes of unsociableness and 
mutual conflict, out of which so many evils spring — are also in 
turn the spurs which drive him to the development of his powers. 
Thus they really betray tlie providence of a wise Creator and not 
the interference of some Evil Spirit which has meddled with the 
world wliich God had nobly planned, and enviously overturned its 
order”.* 

The idea of the immortality of the soul pervades the G&th&s. 
It is said in Yasna XLV, 7 that the soul of the Righteous attains 
to eternal Immortality. Further in Yasna XXXIV it is distinctly 

* Yasna XXX, 3. • Vide ‘ A modem Zoroastrian ’ by Samuel Laing p. 170 

» Caird, Vol II., p. 181. * Caird, Vol II., p, 550. 
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expressed that “ Immortality, Righteousness and the Kingdom of 
welfare will be granted to these men in consequence of pious deeds, 
words and devotion.” According to Kant, the existence of God 
and the immortality of the soul are the postulates of pure practical 
reason. To read Kant’s elaborate argument for the immortality of 
the soul, which the great Iranian Philosopher has not openly ex- 
pressed, is indeed interesting. He writes : “ This substance (soul) 
taken simply as the object of the internal sense, gives us the con- 
cept of immateriality : and as simple substance that of incorruptibi- 
lity : its identity as that of an intellectual substance gives us per- 
sonality, and all these three together spirituality : its relation to 
objects in space gives us the concept of commercium (intercourse 
with bodies), the pure psychology thus representing the thinking 
substance as the principle of life in matter, that is, a soul and as 
the ground of animality : which again, as restricted by spirituality, 
gives us the concept of immortality’*.' 

If we accept the translation and interpretation of Yasna 
XLIV, 19, made by Haug, we Avould find other notions of Zara- 
thustra’s speculative philosophy: “Two intellects”, the ‘first’ 
and the ‘ last’. The ‘ first’ is innate wisdom and the ‘ last’ is that 
which is acquired by experience. These notions seem to be con- 
formable with Kant’s notions of Intellectus archetypus and Intellectus 
Ectypus. 

The moral philosophy of Zoroaster is, as we know well, based 
on the triad of Thought, Word and Deed. According to Zoroas- 
ter there must be “ effective righteousness in every particular, nega- 
tive and positive, passive and active, as to thought, as to word 
and as to deed.” “ Good thought, word andfdeed lead to Asha” — 
Righteous Perfection, and “Righteous Perfection is the Highest 
Good, — it is Happiness. Happiness is for the sake of Righteous- 
ness, the Best.” Asha is thus the Divine Law of Righteous Per- 
fection and the Categorical imperative of the Zoroastrian ethics 
is : Every Zoroastrian must pursue Asha— the Highest Good, — 
and “ think of the welfare of the creation”’ and happiness shall 
follow of itself as the final result. He who “ follows Asha both in 


Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, translated by Max Muller, p. 281. 
• Yasna XXXIII, 2 : Haug’s Essays, p. 153. 
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his words and his actions shall be the most helpful and vigorous 
being to Ahura Mazda”.’ From this we can conclude that the 
Zoroastrian Ethics is compatible with the Ethics ofTranscendenta- 
lism as well as with the Ethics of universalistic Utilitarianism. 

Kant is well-known for his transcendental ethics. In his ethics 
“ the notion of duty most lead to ends and must on moral principles 
give the foundation of maxijns with respect to the end which we 
ought to propose to ourselves”.* Kant lays great stress on confor- 
mity to Moral Law which declares' the sine \qua non of morality. 
With this preliminary indispensable condition the moral law obliges 
every one to promote the welfare of the world and of himself, and 
thus to attain to the final goal of happiness. ILmt is thus in com- 
plete accord with Humanitarianism or Universalistic Utilitaria- 
nism. 

In conclusion, we repeat that had Kant lived to read the trans- 
lation of the G&thds, made by Haug, Mills, and Kanga, he would 
have spoken of Zoroaster’s theology as well as of his speculative 
and moral philosophy in terms of high commendation and would 
not have penned the following words : “ Amongst all the 
public religions that have ever existed, the Christian alone is 
moral ”. * Kantdivides all religions into two classes : “ favour-seek- 
ing ” religion (mere worship) and “moral” religion, that is, the 
religion ofa good life. The profoundest philosophers and the most 
eminent savants of modern times admit that the Zoroastrian religion 
also which teaches its followers to lead a good pious life and to be- 
come better members of society, is a moral religion. Dr. Geiger 
is quite right when he says : “ The character of these (Zoroastrian 
ethics) is so personal and individual that we are involuntarily forced 
to assume that it is the product of an individual super-eminent 
spirit which, endowed with special moral gifts of nature, has 
attained to such keenness and preciseness in the conception of 
moral laws.” 

D. N. Pavbi. 

* Yasna XXXI, 22. * Kant’s Theory of Ethics, tianslated by Abbott p. 293. 

» Kant's Theory of Ethics by Abbott p. 360. 




A GLANCE AT THE PAHLAVI 
COMMENTARIES. 


It is an oft repeated remark that the Avesta literature once 
possessed 21 nasks or books, embracing various subjects, theological, 
philosophical, astronomical, mathematical, geographical, medicinal, 
etc. It is useless to lament over the calamitous destruction of this 
rich lore by Alexander the Great, the Greek invader of Persia. 
But it is pleasing to note that the Evil Genius that instigated the 
Greek ■yarrior to bum down in a drunken frolic the library at 
Persepolis, wherein were kept all Zoroastrian writings, was partly 
foiled in his wicked aim, for, despite the most ruinous ravages 
perpetrated by Alexander, the literature of the Zoroastrians has not 
been totally lost in oblivion, but at least a portion of it has been 
preserved and handed down to us in a more or less intelligible con- 
dition, thanks to the indefatigable efforts of such princes as V alkhash, 
Ardeshir P4pak4n, Sh^pur Ardeshir, Shtpur Hormazd, Khusro 
Kobdd and NoshirwSn, aided zealously and enthusiastically in their 
work of collecting the scattered time-honoured fragments of the Avesta 
by such learned priests as Tansar, VirSf, Adarb&d Mahrospand and 
others. These protectors of the religious writings of Zarathushtra 
and his disciples did not content themselves by merely collecting 
together the fragments of the literature, but they also translated the 
same into Pahlavi, elucidating the more obscure and difficult pas- 
sages by means of explanations and commentaries. But even these 
were not destined to remain undisturbed. The same evil star seemed 
to hover over the already oppressed and afflicted faith of the Zoroas- 
trians who had to pass through a very trying and crushing persecu- 
tion at the hands of their Mohammadan conquerors well known for 
their religious fanaticism. But even these devastators of Persia 
and of Persian literature left to the followers of Zarathushtra some 
remnants of the Scriptures of their faith, namely, some scattered 
portions of the Aveste, and a handful of Pahlavi writings. Consi- 
dering the vicissitudes through which the Zoroastrian Scriptures 
have pasaedi no Farsi will hesitate to remember with feelings of 
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gratitude the Sdss&aian aooomplishers of the revival of the sacred 
writings, for it is no exaggeration to say that had it not been for the 
Pahlavi translators and commentators, it would have been a very 
heavy task for a modern student, — nay almost impracticable in 
some oases, — :to go successfully through the labyrinth of the Scrip- 
tures of the Prophet of Iran, written as they are in an obscure 
language. 

It is these Pahlavi translations and commentaries that assist 
us considerably in understanding'the original Avesta texts.*’ But 
one should not be too warm in extolling the decidedly meritorious 
work of the learned priests of the Avestic renaissance, for, as on the 
one hand, they have facilitated the comprehension of the unintelli- 
gible passages of the original texts, they have, on the other hand, 
retarded and obstructed the understanding of other passages. How 
the commentators claim a student’s appreciation of their work, can 
be seen from the following few out of many examples of the beauties 
of the commentaries. 

How cleverly given is the explanation of the people’s idea about 
immortality referred to in Yasna IX. , 4 , by putting forward such 
a phrase as My »».■« showing clearly that 

the of the Avesta implies the imperishability of one’s 

good name on this earth, only through righteous actions! 
Speaking of the gloriousness of Yima; alluded to in Yasna IX., 
14, the commentator uses the phrase ,60 which 

means “ Know that glory is duteousness ”, and quotes the opi- 
nion of another writer by name Rashna whose view also, though 
verbally different, agrees in spirit with that expressed by himself. 
Both connect glory with duteousuess. This, of course, serves to 
point out the high moral standard of the age that could distinguish 
true sterling glory from a mere hollow sound of popular fame. 

The Avesta story of Keres&spa and the poisonous dragon in- 
volves a slight inconsistency, as will be seen from the words 

i. e., “Headlong fell affrighted the manly-minded Keresftspa”. 
In this sentence Keres&spa is called manly-minded, and in the same 
breath we are told that he fell back in fright at the sudden stari* 
ling of the dragon on whose back he was cooking his noon-day 
meal. But the Pahlavi commentaries would not pass unnoticed 
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this apparent inoonsistenoy, however trifling it may be, and we 
have the gloss : oy -hjsias i«)S l•(6'? 

Know that his manly-heart^dness (lit., manly-mindedness) 
was this that he kept his wits on the occasion”, which accounts in 
a masterly way for the use in the Avesta of the epithet 
coupled with the phrase . Many other 

instances reflect very creditably on the zeal and industry of the 
commentators who have made all possible attempts to understand 
and e&plain the truth. At times they display a great deal of in- 
genuity in expounding Avesta texts. For instance, an attempt is 
made to explain the origin of the Avesta name Thrita by 
the gloss «j6jj t: -“■r '“'Ssr i. e., “ Know 

that his being called Sartt was this that he was the third 
son. It should not, however, be supposed that the fcommen- 
tators were always in the habit of explaining away, by hook or by 
crook, any Avesta passage that they came across by the utmost 
stretch of their imagination and ingenuity. To do justice to them 
it is essential to point out that they frankly admit at times their 
ignorance or inability to explain things that ^ey do not under- 
stand, as will be seen from such passages as jr* «-** v ist i. e,, 
“There is no commentary on this word”, (Yasna X., 30) and 
_»»y e., “ It is not clear”, as in Vendid^d II., 19. This scho- 
larly humility of acknowledging their inability is a remarkable 
trait in the character of the Pahlavi commentators, and to speak 
in the words of Dr. Geldner, “ is of great importance for an esti- 
mate of the value of their work”. 

Hitherto we have dealt with the merits of the commentaries. 
Lot us now oast a passing glance at the other side of the shield, 
and look at their obvious defects. It is not amiss to say that the 
commentators were not infallible. Among their demerits may bo 
mentioned their carelessness of syntactical structure, the occasional 
confusion of persons in grammar, the use of the singular for the plu- 
■ ral, of the masculine for the feminine, and vice versa. But these are 
merely linguistic shortcomings due, to some extent, to the incom- 
pleteness of the Pahlavi grammar, and they have reference more to 
the translation than the comment. In some cases, these shortcom- 
ings are the creation of the modern student who fails to comprehend 
the Pahlavi writer on account of the difficulty of deciphering the 
15 
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Pahlavi writiags. There are, however, genuine defects for which 
the oommeatators are themselves responsible. 

We have given above an example of the cleverness with which 
the commentators explain the inconsistencies of the Avesta 
texts. Now let us give an example of the inconsistencies that 
appear in the Pahlavi commentary where none exist in the 
Avesta. In the Pahlavi redaction of Yasna IX., 3, it is said that 
Zarathushtra knew Haoma and yet he is at the same time repre- 
sented as questioning Haoma as to who he was, and Haoma as in- 
troducing himself to Zarathushtra as ij^tr and This is 

inexplicable, and leads us to believe that the interpretation of the 
original in Pahlavi is incorrect. There appears no need for all this 
ceremony, if according to the commentator, 

lOifStai -tri ks a* utapw "*012 

i. e., ‘‘Zarathushtra recognised Haoma, for this reason that at that 
time he (Zarathushtra) had been (i. e., used to be) much (in con- 
tact) wi^ the Tazatas.” 

The Pahlavi commentaries also throw a side-light on contem- 
porary events. The commentaries cannot be expected to disclose 
the political, social and scientific conditions of the time, but they 
enable one to form at least a rough estimate of the religious, philo- 
sophical, and, to some extent, the literary condition of the times. 

In the first place, the fact that we find comments on the simpl- 
est passages in the Avesta, leads us to believe that either the people 
of the time must have been entirely unable to comprehend Avestic 
ideas or that the commentators were not very confident that their 
translation by itself would be intelligible to the people. Indeed, 
we must not overlook the fact that the commentators had to deal 
with the sublime poetry of the Gftth4s, and the more or less poetical 
character of the rest of the Avesta. It was on account of this 
linguistic difficulty that they had to resort to glosses on even very 
simple expressions in order to avoid ambiguities. 

An estimate regarding the notion of charity prevalent during 
that age can be formed from the words 

>nm -0? ts 

occurring in Yasna IX, 49:— “Thou dost give a thihg unto him to 
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whom it should be given.” This shows that the people of the time 
knew that charity was not to be practised without discrimination, 
and that it was a virtue only if it went to help the deserving. 

An obvious mistake of the Pahlavi commentators consists in 
their attributing a physical body to the abstract idea of the 
Avestic word daeoa. Nowhere in the pure philosophy of the G&thfte 
is a daeoa understood to have a body like that either of a man or 
of a beast. This Pahlavi notion and others of the kind about the 
Zoroastrian philosophy mars our appreciation of the excellence 
and utility of the commentaries ; for if wo were to read the com- 
mentaries alone, without the original Avesta texts, our estimate of 
the philosophy of the Zoroastrian teachings would not be very 
high. 

However, it will not be justifiable to condemn the Pahlavi 
commentaries merely because they contain, scattered here and there, 
a few uncouth and wrong ideas about the sublime philosophy of Zar 
rathushtra’s teachings. Before pronouncing, therefore, a condemna- 
tion, one has only to imagine through what difficulties the commen- 
tators had to clear their unaided way. 

In their time, they had no opportunity of studying comparative 
philology, and there was no science like that of comparative philoso- 
phy and theology, as we have to^ay. Modern civilization affords 
us an invaluable assistance in our studies, which the learned Lasturs 
of old did not possess. And yet they have achieved so very success- 
ful results, although they are deficient in many respects. Their 
efforts have been so very successful that a close study of the 
Pahlavi redaction is now indispensable for a satisfactory study of the 
Avesta. For, although, at one time, the Pahlavi writings were rele- 
gated to the background as so much of traditional literature which 
only hampers a scientific study of the original Avestic texts, a 
reaction has now set in, and even those savants who were the loud- 
est in decrying the bestowal of any attention to the Pahlavi com- 
mentaries, have now begun judiciously to utilise those works in 
their endeavours to unfold the old Avestan loro in a strictly scien- 
tific spirit. 


Bihbam D. Asli. 



MAZDAK, THE IRANIAN SOCIALIST. 

I 

INTRODUCTION. 

Socialism is one of the most important questions of the day in 
almost all the states of Europe. As a recent -writer' on Socialism 
says, “There are good and true elements in socialism.... There are 
also bad and false elements in socialism.’^ Socialism or commu- 
nism has been tried on some practical basis several times. To stu- 
dents of Political Economy, the systems of St. Simon and of Fou- 
rier are well known.* But the trials of these systems have failed. 

The word “ Socialism ” is said to be not more than 80 years 
old. But some of its tenets — its “ bad and false elements — are 
very old. The object of this paper is to give the version of Firdousi 
and of other oriental writers, on the tenets of Mazdak, an Iranian 
socialist, who lived in the early part of the sixth century after 
Christ. 

As said by Gibbon, the people of Ir&n were “ deluded and in- 
flamed by the fanaticism ” of this socialist, “who asserted the com- 
munity of women, and the equality of mankind, whilst he appropri- 
ated the richest lands and most beautiful females to the use of his 
sectaries^’.* 

Rawlinson, referring to his communistic views, calls him a 
“ Magian reformer”, and says that he “presented the spectacle of 
an enthusiast • who preached a doctrine of laxity and self-indul- 
gence, not from any base or selfish motive, but simply from a con- 
viction of its truth,” * and asks us to compare his case with that of 
“ Eudoxus,* the predecessor of Epicurus, as reported by Aristotle”.* 
At least, as far as his views about marriage are concerned, from 
what we read of him in the oriental authors, we are not disposed to 


» ** Socialif m ^ by Robert Flint. 

• Fawcett's Manual of Political Economy (1869) pp. 102-104. 

0 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Koman Empire ” ( 1844) Vol 111 p. 116. 
« Rawlinson’s Seventh Great Monarchy ” (1876) p. 343. 

• note 3 • note 3. 
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exempt him from bad motives. Gibbon’s views, as given above, 
seem to portray him in his true colours. Malcolm estimates him 
in his proper character when he calls him a “religious impostor”.' 

Before describing the tenets of Mazdak, as given by Firdousi 
and other Mahomedan authors, we shall give here in brief, the 
references to him in the Pahlavi books. 

II. 

REFERENCES TO MAZDAK IN THE PAHLAVI BOOKS. 

1. ThePahlavl Ycndidad. — The oldestPahlavi writing, where- 
in Mazdak is referred to, is the Pahlavi VendidM.* In the fourth 
chapter of the Vendidfid, * it is enjoined that a poor Zoroastrian, 
who seeks knowledge (i. e. wants education) or who seeks a wife 
(i. e. wishes to be married) or who wants some material or monetary 
assistance, may be helped. Then follows instructions about the best 
time for seeking knowledge, i. e., for studies.* Then follows a 
passage which advises that the deserving poor may be helped with 
things wanted by them.* Lastly comes the passage which re- 
commends a married life." Therein it is said that a married per- 
son is better able to withstand diflBculties and afflictions and to fight 
against evil-minded persons than one who is unmarried.’ In the 
list of such evil-minded persons is mentioned the class of the impious 
starving heretics {ashemaoghem anashavanem anguharest&tem). As 
an instance of such an “impious starving heretic”, the Pahlavi 
translator and commentator gives the name of Mazdak. It gives 
the following words as a commentary : — Chiegxln Mazdak4-BAmdddd.n 
m&nash nafshman sir vashtmdnt aeshdn pavan sdg va marg did ”, ' 
i. e., “ like Mazdak (son) of B&mdS.d, who, while he himself eats to 
satiety, gives up others to hunger and death”. 

This is an allusion to his imposture, that by his new creed he 
pretended to be an unselfish person but in the end he made himself 


t Malcolm’s “History of Persia” (1829) : Vol. I., p. 104. » Fargard IV., 49. 

» Ibid.U. * lbid.,ib. • Ibid., AS. • iJid., 47-49. 

» Of. “To tell the troth, however, family and property have done more to support 
me than I have to support them. They have compelled me to make exertions that I hardly 
thought myself capable of; and often, when on the eve of despairing, they have forced me, 
like a coward in a comer, to flght like a hero, not for myself, but for my wife and little 
ones”.— Tyronne Power. 

* Dastur Oarab Peshotan’s text, p. 64, notes 4 and 5. Ftds Darmesteteris “ Zend- 
Avesta”, VoL H, p. 62, note 89. 
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rich at the cost of others. We shall see later on, on the authority 
of historians, that such was thought to be the case. 

2. The Bahman Yasht: a Dream of Zoroaster.— The Fahlavi 
Bahman Yasht speaks of a dream of Zoroaster wherein he saw a 
tree with “ four branches, one golden, one of silver, one of steel, and 
one mixed up with iron”.‘ The dream, when interpreted, indicated 
that the tree was the great millenium after the revelation of the 
religion by Zoroaster and that thej four branches were the four 
important epochs of that millenium, when four great personages 
appeared and important events happened. The third branch of the 
tree, viz., that of steel, indicated “the reign of the glorified {anSshak- 
rubdn) Khfisr6, son of Kev&d (Kob&d)”* (A.D. 531-578), who 
suppressedtheheresyof Mazdak. The Bahman Yasht says: “During 
this time, the accursed Mazdik, son of Bftmd&d, who is opposed to 
the religion, comes into notice, and is to cause disturbance among 
those in the religion of God. And he, the glorified one, summoned 
Khfisrd, son of Mfthd&d, and D&d-Auharmazd of Nishftpfir, who were 
high-priests of Atar6-p6tak&n, and Atar6-fir6b&g, the undeceitful 
{akadbd), Atar6-pM, Atar6-Mitrd, and Bakht-fifrid to his pre- 
sence....” * 

According to the Persian version of this subject, “Kh6sr6 
sent a message to the accursed Mazdak, requiring him to 
reply to the questions of this priestly assembly on pain of death, to 
which he assented, and he was asked ten religious questions, but 
was unable to answer one ; so the king put him to death im- 
mediately ” As we shall see later on, Firdousi refers to this priestly 
assembly mentioned in the Bahman Yasht. That Khfisr6 (Noshir- 
w^n) held such priestly assemblies for various purposes appears 
from the Epistles* of Mdnuschehar.* Nishftpfihar, who is 

» Chap. I. 1. 8. B. E., Vol. V., p. 192. * Ibid., Chap. I., 5. 

» Ibid., Chap. I., 6-7. West, 8. B. B., VoL V., p. 194. 

• West, 8. B. B., Vol. V., p. 194, note 2. 

• Epistle £, <3hap. IV., 16-17 ; 8. B. E., VoL XVIIL, p. 297. 

• Various references to these priestlr assemblies in the Epistlet of Mtonsoheher 
and elsewhere, throw a side-Hght on the Bcolesiaatical hierarchy of aneieBt Irftn, especialty 
in the Mahome dan times after the downfall of the S a ssa ni a n empire, (a) They Uf tha* 
the high-priests of principal centres, like Pars and Kirman, had a council to adriae them on 
principal ecclesiasrical questions, (b) These high-priests eren maintained a nnmber of 
troops, (c) When the head priests became Tory old, their affairn were looked after byn 
committee of four learned priests {Vidt 83.E., V<d. XVIIL, Intcodnetion, p. XXVII^ 
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oftea referred to in the Pahlavi Vendidftd and the Nirangist&n as a 
commentator, was a prominent member of these priestly assemblies 
of Noshirw4n.‘ As Dr. West* says, it is possible that the 
above-mentioned priest D&d-Auharmazd of Nish^pur, referred to in 
the Bahman Yasht as taking a part in the priestly assemblies to 
discuss questions with Mazdak, is the priest NishSpur of the court 
of Noshirw&n referred to in the Epistles. 

Another Dream of Zoroaster.— The Bahman Yasht speaks of 
another dream of the prophet wherein he saw a tree with seven 
branches. * In the interpretation of the dream, it is said of the 
sixth branch, which is that of steel, that it “is the reign of King 
Khhsr6, son of K^vM, when he keeps away from this religion the 
accursed Mazdik, son of B^md&d, who remains opposed to the reli- 
gion along with the heterodox”.* 

The Dream of Zoroaster as given in the Persian Zarthosht- 
nameh. — The Persian Zarthosht-nameh written by Zarthusht 
Behram in 647 Yazdagardi (A. D. 1278) also gives the second dream • 
of Zoroaster as referred to by the Bahman Yasht. It says that 
the sixth branch viz., that of steel, refers to the time of Noshirwan 
in whose reign the evil-minded Mazdak appeared but failed. 

The Dream of Zoroaster and the Dream of Daniel.— The 
dreams of Zoroaster have been pointed out as resembling the vision of 
Daniel, * who saw that “the four winds of the heaven strove upon 
the great sea and four great beasts came up from the sea”.' One 
of the beasts which |Daniel saw had “great iron teeth”.' The 
four beasts of the Vision of Daniel were, like the four branches of 
the dream of Zoroaster, interpreted to mean “ four kings which 
shall arise out of the earth 

8. Th# Dinkard. — The Dinkard ** refers to Noshirw&n as one 
smiting apostasy. This apostasy is that of Mazdak. According to 
Dr. West, the refmrence in the Dinkard’* to the arrival of the fiend 


> Epistle 1., Chsp. IV., 16, Vida Vol. XVIII., p. 297, notes 1 and 2. 

t Ihid, • The Bahman Yasht, Chap, II., 14. 4 JUd., 21. 

s “Lelirre de Zoroastre (Zarfttosht N4ma) de Zartnsht-i-Bahrtm Ben Pajda ” 
pabli4ettradaitparrr4d4rie Rosenberg. Vtda for the Persian text pp. 68—69; for the 
French translation, pp., 67 -68. • Daniel, chap. VII. 

T Ibid., Ch^. VII , 2—8. s Ibid., 7. t Ibid., 17. 

>s Dinkard Bk. IV., 28 ; S.B.B., VoL XXXVII., p. 416 . 

,, Bk. IX, Chap. XXXII, 17 } BB.*., VoL XXXVII., p. 257, note 4. 
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and his evils in the ninth century after “the coming of the reli- 
gion ” seems to be an allusion to the creed of Mazdak. Similarly the 
reference ‘ to “ some great triumph of the priesthood over some 
heresy”, may be an allusion to the triumph of Noshirw&n and his 
party of priests over Mazdak and his followers. Again when the 
Dinkard* refers to an “ organisation of the religion by the glo- 
rified Khfisrdi, son of K6vad,” the allusion is to the assembly of 
priests summoned by him as referred to in the Pahlavi Sahman 
Yasht, and described by Firdousi. 

From the fact of the heretical teachings of Mazdak, apostasy 
in general has latterly come to be known at times as Mazdakih.* 

Ill 

PIRDOUSrS VERSION. 

Firdousi speaks of Mazdak as an eloquent, wise, thinking and 
ambitious person. He had endeared himself to king Kobftd and 
had become his Dastur or minister, and his treasurer. 

It was a famine that led him to, or gave him an opportunity 
to give expression to, socialistic views. A great .famine spread 
over Iran and the poor populace collected at the palace of the king 
to ask for relief. Kobad who was the king’s minister went to the 
king and put to him the following question 

“ Suppose a person is bitten by a snake and is on the point of 
losing his life, and suppose that another person has an antidote for 
snake-poison but he does not give it to the snake-bitten man. 
Then what punishment does the person, who refuses to give the 
antidote, deserve?” 

King Kobad replied : “ The man who possesses the antidote is 
a murderer QchUni). He must be killed for bringing about the 
death of the snake-bitten person.” 

Mazdak then went to the people who assembled at the gate of 
the palace and said to them that he had consultedjthe king, and that 
he would show them the way of relief the next morning. 

The people assembled again the next morning. On seeing 

. Dinkafi, Bt IX., Coap., [.111., 3; S.B.B., Vol. XXX/H., p. 323 note 3. 

« Bk. VII., Chap. VII., 26; 8.B.E., VoL XL VII., p. 89, note 3. 

• Vide Dinkafd Bk. Vlt., Chap. VII., 21; 8.B.E., VoL XLVIt., p. 88.-01. Slaohla- 
TdUm from MaohiaTel, and Pern. Kartivaei from Kacmraz, the wicked 

brother of AfrftsUb. 
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them Mazdak ran to the court of the king again, and said : “ Sup- 
pose there is a person who is imprisoned and not being given any 
food he dies. What punishment is due to the person who possesses 
bread but does not give it to the person imprisoned ? ” 

The king said, “ He is a murderer of that poor man to whom 
he has refused food.” 

Having heard this, Mazdak took the two replies of the king 
as justifying what he was going to do to relieve the distress of the 
famine-stricken people. He went to the people and said, “ Go, and 
wherever you see grain, take a part of it for yourselves. If they 
ask for money plunder them.” Thus he advised ravage and plun- 
der to the poor famished people. He gave away his granary also 
to be plundered. They plundered also the king’s granary. 

When news of this state of affairs was conveyed to king Hobftd, 
he sent for Mazdak and {isked for an explanation. He said that he 
relied upon the answers given by the king in reply to his questions. 
The grain was to the famine-stricken people what the antidote was 
to the snake-bitten man. He added, “Oh king! If you are just, 
think well that the grain in the granaries (of the rich) is of no use 
if people die of hunger.” 

The argument of Mazdak seemed plausible to the king and he 
began to think over the matter. In the meantime, a large crowd 
assembled round Mazdak who propounded to them his socialistic 
ideas. He said: “The rich and the poor are equal. No one 
should possess more than what he actually wants. The relation- 
ship between the rich and the poor should be like that between the 
warp and the woof (i.e., one cannot do without the other in the 
fabric of society). The world must be just. If a rich man possess- 
es more than he wants, it is unlawful {hardm) for him to have it. 
Women, property and other things must be equally divided. The 
poor and the rich are equal. I want to put in order these inequa- 
lities, so that purity (». «., justice) may appear and noble things 
may be distinguished from base ones. He who does not become one 
of this faith, (t. this new socialistic teaching) would, like a 
demon, be cursed by God.” 

Firdousi then proceeds to say that Mazdak “treated all the poor, 
whether old or young, as one. He took away things from mie per- 
son and gave them to another. The Mobads were depressed at this 

16 
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sight. Whea Kobftd heard his teachings, he adopted them and he 
was pleased with his words. The king made him sit on his right 
hand and the army did not knowjwhere the Mobad (i. e., the usual 
adviser of the king) was. All the poor who gained their bread by 
their toil went to him. His teachings flourished in the' world and 
nobody dared to oppose him. The rich turned away from the path 
of virtue. They had to give away to the poor what they had.” 

The Mazdakians, i. e., the followers of his teachings, soon 
numbered about 30000. Once a large meeting of these followers 
was held on an open maiddn, as iihe king’s palace was not large 
enough to contain them. The king himself was present at the 
meeting. Mazdak there represented to the king that as his prince 
Kesra (Ohosroes, i. e., Noshirw^n) had not as yet joined his new 
faith, he ought to be asked to pass a writing adopting the 
faith. He added that there were five evils which led men away 
from the path of righteousness. They were (1) jealousy ; (2) anger ; 
(3) revenge; (4) penury; and (5) divs (demons) ; ’and a man would 
follow the path of God if he would keep away from these. Wealth 
and women were the causes that generated these five evils. So 
these two, wealth and woman, should be common property. 

Having said this, Mazdak caught hold of the hand of Noshir- 
w&n, who had gone to the meeting, with a view to ask him to 
accept his new teachings. Noshirw&n indignantly freed his hand 
firom the grasp of Mazdak. Kobad asked his son why he did not 
accept this now faith. Noshirwan said in reply that, if the king 
would give him time, he would prove the falsity of Mazdak’s 
teachings. Mazdak asked the period of time he wanted to be pre- 
pared to discuss the question. Noshirwan asked for a period of five 
months and he was given that time. Noshirwan then sent messa- 
ges to different parts of Persia to oall together learned persons who 
could thoroughly examine the pros and cons of the question. 
Among those that came there was one Hormazd from the city of 
Kurreh-i-Ardashir and one Meher-A.zar from the city of Istakhar. 
The latter had brought with him 30 other savants. They all con- 
sulted together and resolved upon a plan to meet the arguments of 
Mazdak.' Noshirwan then went to the court of his father and said 
that a day may be appointed to meet Mazdak. He proposed that, 

I Thoso ftw the prieiUy aMembliet referred to la the Fahlavi b^oks. — 7id i ab >7d , p. 118 
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if Mazdak succeeded in proving the validity of his faith, he 
(Noshirwftn) would accept his creed. If otherwise, Mazdak and his 
associates may be given up to Noshirw&n to be punished for their 
false creed. Razmeher, Kharrad, Farrahin, Bendui, and Behezad 
stood as witnesses to this stipulation. 

They all met the next day at the court of the king to discuss 
the question of Mazdak’s teachings. One of the Mobads, who 
accompanied Noshirw&n, opened the debate by putting these ques- 
tions to Mazdak : 

1. ** You say that wealth and women must be common pro- 
perty for all. Then in the case of women how could it be possible 
for a father to say that such and such person is his son, and for a 
son to say that such and such person is his father ? 

2. Again, in the case of wealth, if all — the great and the 
small — are equal, who will be the servants and who masters? Who 
will serve you and who will serve me ? 

3. Again, when a man dies, who will inherit his property, — 
the king or the citizen, — both being in your eyes equal? 

4. If all would be masters, who would be the labourers? If 
all were to possess wealth, who would be the wealthy persons (lit. 
treasurers) ? ” 

The Mobad then added that such a state of affairs would devas- 
tate the whole of Irfin. No religion in the ^world has ever pro- 
nounced such a doctrine of equality. 

This line of argument advanced by the party of Noshirwto was 
not successfully met by Mazdak and his party. Firdousi says that 
king Kobftd approved of the line of arguments advanced by Noshir- 
w&n’s party, and he, in the end, was convinced that Mazdak’s creed 
was faulty and likely to bring ruin to Ir&n. So, he gave up Maz- 
dak and his 30000 accomplices into the hands of Noshirwftn, who 
thereupon put Mazdak to death. 

Firdousi adds, on the authority of a learned man, that Mazdak, 
having won the heart of the king by hie seemingly plausible argu- 
ments, had once tried to put his creed into practice, and on tiie 
plea that women and wealth were common property for all, had once 
asked the king to entrust to him his daughter and his throne. This 
exasperated the king and he turned away from the creed of 
Mazdak. 
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Thus we learn from the above-mentioned version of Firdousi 
that it was Noshirwftn who saved Ir4n from the evils of the false 
elements of Mazdak’s socialism. As said by Gibbon, “ It was the 
first labour of his reign to abolish the dangerous theory of common 
or equal possessions : the lands and women which the sectaries of 
Mazdak had usurped, were restored to their lawful owners ; and the 
temperate chastisement of the fanatics (or impostors confirmed the 
domestic rights of society”.* 

IV. 

OTHER MABOHEDAN AUTHORS. 

We shall supplement our version from Firdousi with that from 
some other known Mahomedan authors like Ma^oudi, Tabari and 
Mirkhond. 

Macoudi. — Magoudi’s references to Mazdak are brief. He 
calls him a Zendik.* He says that Mazdak had formulated a re- 
volt against KobAd. The result was that Mazdak was dethroned. He 
regained his throne after some time. On coming to the throne, 
Noshirwfin killed Mazdak and 80000 of his followers. 

Tabari. — Tabari gives a separate chapter* on the teachings 
of Mazdak. According to this author he came from Nish&pur in 
Ehorfts4n. He pretended to be a prophet, but he was really not 
so. He taught the old religion of Persia, with this exception that 
he abolished marriage and ownership in property, saying * that 
“ the God of the Universe has given these (women and wealth) 
equally to all men.” This doctrine pleased most young men, the 
debauched and the common individuals, and many adopted it. 
Kobftd, in the twelfth year of whose reign Mazdak declared this new 
creed, sent for him and inquired about it. Eob4d was licentious 
and fond of women. So, he was inclined to the teachings of Mazdak 
who attached no importance to the sacred tie of marriage. The 
people with the help of the chief Dastur dethroned and imprisoned 

1 Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of tbe Roman Empire ” (1844) : YoL III., pp. 117-1 Id. 

* iSi A’ I do not understand, whj Jil Barbier de Meynard (&ia 90 udi par Barbier 
de Mejnard, Yol. II., p. 195) translates here the word as MaDioh4en. Though there may 
be some traits oomson to the Zendiks and to the Manich4snsi yet ^ sects sem to be, 
to a great extent, different 

* Part IL» Chap. XXIX.*— Tabari par Zotenberg, Tome II pp. 148-52. 

* b if ^ 

(Munshi Kawsl Kishore’s Text, p. 318 tt. 8-8.) 
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him, and put his brother JSm§sp on the throne. One of his sisters 
went to his prison and wrapped him in beddings and blankets, and 
passed the bundle out of the prison under the pretence that it be- 
longed to her. She said to the jailor, who wanted to seduce her, 
that she was in her monthly illness, and that, as, according to the 
Persian custom, people did not come into contact with the body and 
clothings of women during such illness, Kob&d had directed her bed- 
dings and clothing to be removed. KobM, who was concealed in 
the bundle of the beddings, after being thus released from his im- 
prisonment fled from Persia. He then returned after some time with 
foreign assistance and regained his throne. He then renounced the 
company and the teachings of Mazdak, who, later on, was killed by 
Noshir w5n. 

Mirkhond. — Mirkhond, in his Rozatus-safa, says that Mazdak 
won over king Kobdd to his new creed by a stratagem . He pretend- 
ed that his new faith was revealed to him by God and imposed upon 
the king by showing him a so-called miracle. He got a subterranean 
communication to be made with the vault of a fire-temple, and hid 
an accomplice under the ground below the vase of the Sacred Fire. 
Then he took the king with him to the fire-temple and offered to 
converse with the Sacred Fire. The man, who was hid in the 
ground under the fire vase, talked with him freely. The king took 
this to be a miracle and was converted to the new creed.* 

According to Mirkhond, the following were the teachings of 
Mazdak : — 

1. Wealth and the sexes were common property.* 

2. Intercourse with the next of kin (lit. those prohibited) 
was good.* 

3. The slaughter of animals and eating their flesh was unlaw- 
ful.* He permitted the use of eggs as food while prohibiting meat 
diet. 


» Manshi Naval Kishore's Text, Vol. I., p. 232. Silvestre de Sacy’a M^moire sur 
Divers Antiquities de la Perse, pp. 854-356. 

• Ay I ^ j J ^ 


(Munshi Nawal Kishore's text, Yol. 1., p. 232, 1. 22.) 

(Ibid,) ^ ^ ^ ^ J 1 j oO ^ 3 
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4. The putting on of coarse cloth and living a kind of austere 


life. 

The result of these teachings was, according to Mirkhond, this: 
“ He drew to his faith the lowest classes of people. They commit- 
ted rape on women of the highest classes. Children could not say 
who their fathers were and nobody was certain about the possession 
of his property.” Mazdak, says Mirkhond, had, at one time, the audar 
city to demand from his royal disciple, king Kob&d, his queen. * 
The king was prepared to grant the demand, but NoshirwAn saved 
the honour of his royal mother by requesting Mazdak with great 
importunities to withdraw his demand. The ministers of the king 
were so much displeased with his conduct that they dethroned and 
imprisoned him and placed his brother J AmAsp on the throne. Ko- 
bAd being released from his prison by a stratagem of one of his 
sisters, regained his throne after some time with foreign assistance 
and had by that time given up his liking for the teachings of Mazr 
dak. NoshirwAn, on coming to the throne, killed Mazdak. Mir- 
khond says that various different accounts ofaMazdak and his party 
were known during his time. 

Aibemnl. — Alberum includes Mazdak in the list of his pseudo- 
prophets. He attributes bad motives both to Mazdak for introdu- 
cing his new creed and KobAd for encouraging and adopting it. He 
says : 

“ KobAdh, too, believed in him. But some of the Persians 
maintain that his adhesion was a compulsory one, since his reign 
was not safe against the mass of the followers of Mazhdak. Accord- 
ing to others, again, this Mazhdak was a cunning sort of man, who 
managed to concoct this system, and to come forward with it 
simply because he knew that KobAdh was charmed by a woman who 
was the wife of his cousin ; and that for this reason KobAdh has- 
tened to adopt it. Mazhdak ordered him to abstain from sacrificing 
cattle before the natural term of their life had come. KobAdh said : 

‘ Your enterprise shall not succeed until you make me master 
of the mother of AnfishirwAn, that I may enjoy her.’ Mazhdak did as 
he wished, and ordered her to be handed over.” * 


» Gibbon on the authority of Foooek who refers to an Arab historian for his 
authority says tnat Kob&d himself ottered his queen to Masdak. (Gibbon flip. 116 n. 4 

Chiip XLIL _ 

• Alberoni’s “Ciwronology of Anoient Nations/’ transiated by Dr. Saohan, p. 19a# 
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According to Albiruni, there was another pseudo-prophet 
named Almukanna, who declared himself as an incarnation of God 
and made obligatory “all the laws and institutes which Mazhdak 
had established.” ‘ This was about 200 years after Mazdak. 

The Dabistan. — The Dabistd.n has a special section (section 
16) ’ treating of the teachings of Mazdak. According to this 
work, Mazdak had written a special book on his new creed. It 
was known as Desnad. The author of the Dabistdn quotes a num- 
ber of passages from this book. His version of the tenets of 
Mazdakism gives a good deal more than what we read in Firdousi, 
Mafoudi, Tabari, Mirkhond and Alberuni. The addition contains 
some elements which are common to Zoroastrianism, for example, 
the subject of the so-called dualism. 

As to the special tenets of Mazdak, the DabistSn represents 
Mazdak as justifying them on two grounds. The first is that of 
justice referred to by Firdousi. ’The second is that of the removal 
of a fertile cause of quarrels prevalent in the world. Wealth and 
woman are two sources that are a frequent cause of dissensions in this 
world. If both of these were possessed equally by men, it was 
alleged, there would be no cause of quarrel." We shall give here in 
the words of the author of the DabistAn;the tenets and the grounds 
on which they were supposed to have.been based. 

“It is also stated in the same volume (Desnad) : ‘ Whatever 
is not according with the light and agrees with darkness, becomes 
wrath, destruction, and discord. And whereas almost all conten- 
tions among mankind have been caused by riches and women, it is 
therefore necessary to emancipate the female sex and have wealth 
in common : he, therefore, made all men partners in riches and 
women ; just as they are of fire, water, and grass.’ In the same 
volume we find : ‘It is a great injustice that one man’s wife should 
be altogether beautiful, whilst another’s is quite the contrary ; it 
therefore becomes imperative, on the score of justice and true reli- 
gion, for a good man to resign his lovely wife for a short time 
to his neighbour, who has one both evil and ugly ; and also take to 
himself for a short time his neighbour’s deformed consort.’ 

> Alberani’i “ ChroDoIogy ” translated by Saohau, p. 194. 

t “The Dabistan, or School of Xannera”, translated by Darid Shea and Anthony 
Troyer (1848) : VoL L, pp. 372-379. 
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“ Mazdak haa also said ; It is altogetherj’reprehensible and 
improper that one man should hold a distinguished rank, and an- 
other remain poor and destitute of resources : it is therefore incum- 
bent on the believer to divide his wealth with his oo-religionist ; 
and so taught the religion of Zardusht, that he should even send 
his wife to visit him, that he may not be deprived of female society. 
But if his co-religionist should prove unable to acquire wealth, or 
show proofs of extravagance, infatuation, or insanity, he is to be 
confined to the house, and measures adopted to provide him with 
food, clothing, and all things requisite; whoever assents not to 
these arrangements is consequently a follower of Ahriman’s, and 
they get contributions from him by compulsion.” * 

Erom what follows in the DabistSn it appears that Mazdak’s 
tenets were preserved and followed long after him and they pre- 
vailed in later Mahomedan times even upto the time when the 
DabistAn was written. 

V. 

TH£! SOURCE OP MAZDA KISM. 

Mazdak’s teachings have been run down by Parsee books as 
being foreign to Zoroastrianism. The question may be asked 
where they came from. Did they arise in Iran itself, from the 
fertile but mischievous mind of Mazdak himself, or were they 
imported into IrAn from a foreign country ? They seem to have 
come to IrAn from a foreign country. 

Mr. Siracox in his “Primitive Civilizations” * thinks that in 
his teachings Mazdak was a disciple of Mencius,* a Chinese sage. 
At the end of the fifth and at the commencement of the sixth 
centuries, several embassies had been sent to China from Persia. 
In 461 and 466 A. D., two embassies were sent. In 509 A. D., 
KobAd had sent another embassy to China. Mr. Simeox thinks 
that this frequent intercourse between China and Persia had 
brought about the introduction of the teachings of Mencius from 
China into Persia. 

1 “The UabUtaa” of Shf»a and Troyer, pp. 377-378. 

• “Frimitive OipiUzatioas or Oatlines of the History of Ovrnership in Arohaio 
Communities”, by E. J. Simeox (1894) : Vol. XL, pp. 128*129. 

s Hencias is the Latinised form of Hang-tsze. He is said to ha^e lived from 371 
to 289 B. G. ( Bncyolopmdia Britaanioa, Vol XVl., p. 3.) 
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We have seen above, in Firdousi’s version of Mazdak’s teaching, 
that he won king KobM to his socialistic view by some ingenious 
questions. The method of the Chinese moralist Mencius also was 
in, what Simcox calls, the form of Socratic interrogation . * 
He is described as having the following conversation * with king 
Hway of Seang : — 

Mencius. — Is there any difference between killing a man 
with a stick and with a sword? ” 

King Hway. — There is no difference.^* 

Mencius. — ‘‘ Is there any difference between killing a man 
with a sword and with bad government ? ** 

King Hway. — ‘‘ There is no difference.** 

Mencius. — ‘‘In your kitchen there is fat meat ; in your stable 
there are fat horses. Your people have the look of hunger, and on 
the wilds there are those who have died of famine. Your dogs 
and swine eat the food of men, and you do not know to make any 
restrictive arrangements. * There are people dying from famine 
on the roads, and you do not know to issue the stores of your 
granaries for them. When people die, you say, ‘ It is not owing 
to me ; it is owing to the year.* In what does this differ from 
stabbing a man and killing him, and then saying, ‘ It was 
not I, it was the weapon* ? ’* 

We thus see that there is a good deal of similarity between 
the form and the substance of Mazdak*s interrogatories to the Ir&- 


^ Simcox: “ Primitive Civilizatioas ” Vol II., p. 33, » Ihid. 

» The restrictive arrangements referred to in the Chinese “Book of Kites are 
thus described by Mr. Simcox : “ The Book of Rites contains some striking provisions 

expressly designed to prevent the State charges from becoming an oppressive burden on the 
cultivators. The amount of rice consumed per head of the population w.is estimated at 
about IJ lbs. per diem in an average year. With a beautiful harvest it might rise to 2 lbs., 
and in a bad year it might fall to I lb ; but it was the duty of the officers in charge of the 
public granaries to watch the harvests and the state of the public stores, and whan the 
lower limit of consumption was reached, to import grain from adjoining provinces, to 
remove the people to ’more productive regions, and to warn the sovereign to reduce the 
expenses of the state. In times of famine the king had no great feast and all other 

optional items of exexpenditure were curtailei... The general rate of expenditure 

ought, it was held, to be determined upon the average revenue for thirty years,— a period 
long enough to allow good and bad years to balance each other. A. thriving State was one 
in which a surplus had been accumulated sufficient to provide for a seriee of six bad years ; 
a State that had not a surplus sufficient for three years was doomed to prompt extinction.’* 
Ibid., p. 35). 

17 
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nian king KobSd and Mencius’s interrogatories to the Chinese king 
Hway, and it appears probable that Mazdak took his teaching 
from the Chinese Mencius. Simcox says that “Chinese radical- 
ism, it seems, lost some of its sweet resemblances and temperance 
in the course of transmission, and the communistic element in 
Mazdak’s doctrine is a purely Persian addition.” * 

According to Mirkhond, he also prohibited the use of meat 
as food and by his example of putting on coarse cloth and by his 
retired devotion, recommended, as it were, an ascetic life. The 
Parsee books and Firdousi do not refer to this part of his teachings. 
It is Mirkhond who refers to them. According to Alberuni, there 
was no complete prohibition. The prohibition was against the 
slaughter of animals, but when the animals died of natural death, 
their flesh was, though that is not said in so many words, permitted 
to be eaten. 

Those teacliings aLso may have come from China, where they 
had spread with the Buddhistic faith from India. Or possibly they 
were imported direct from the Buddhism of India. We know that 
Buddhism had gone to the very borders, nay, in some cases, had 
even crossed the frontiers, of Irfin. 

According to the above-quoted passage of the Dabist&n, 
Mazdak, while preaching his tenets of wealth and women being 
common property, pretended to take “the religion of Zardusht” 
for his authority. It is like our modern saying of the Devil 
quoting the Scripture. We do not know, on what authority, the 
Dabistdn bases its statement, when it makes Mazdak say “ So 
taught the religion of Zardusht ”. But if the statement is correct, 
and if Mazdak rested — however wrongly — on the authority of 
the teachings of Zoroaster, let us see what that writing was. 
I think it is the passage of the Vendidfid above referred to (IV, 
44). The passage speaks of a hdmo-daena (co-religionist) going 
to another co-religionist, and asking for help. According to the 
DabistSn, Mazdak also speaks of a ham-din *, i. e., a aoo- 
religionist sharing his wealth and wife with another ham-din. 
Again in the Pahlavi commentary of a passage * (Vend. IV, 49) 


» Simcox : “ Frimitire Civilizations,” VoL IL, p. 128. 

I Bombay Lithographed edition of 1262 Hijri, p. 114, 12. s Vuk above p. 117. 
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which follows, and the subject of which arises from, this passage, 
Mazdak is referred to by name. So, I think that, if, as mentioned 
by the Das&tir, Mazdak pointed to any passage in the Avesta, it 
was this passage of the Vendidad. He misrepresented the passage, 
and twisted its sense to serve his purpose. The Vendidftd recom- 
mended Zoroastrians to help their poor co-religionists who asked for 
money and who desired to marry and to be educated. Mazdak 
twisted the meaning and said that it meant that they were to 
share their wealth and women with other co-religionists. 

JivANJi Jamshbdji Modi. 



THE LAW AND ITS REPRESENTATIVES 
IN PERSIA. 

The object of this article is to compile all that is to be 
found in Sa'di’ s Bust&n and Gulist&n concerning the law and 
its representatives. 

The references to pages are made to the following works: — 

Le Boust&n de Sa'di : Texte persan avec un commentaire persan 
public sous les auspices de la soci4t^ orientale d’Allemagne : par 
Ch. H. Graf. Vienne, 1858. 

The Gulistan of Shaikh Muslihu'd din Sa'di of Shiraz. By 
John Platts. London, 1874. 

The two expressions for “law” in Sa'di are shar‘a (Gul. 

V. 19, p. 118, and VII. 17, p. 135) and ( Bus. IV. 108, 

p. 241). 

The law of legacy vasiyat (last will) is treated in Gul. 

VI. 1, p. 120. Cf. Kremer, Kulturgeschichte des Islam, I. 540, p. 
534. It is worthy of note that the ruling prince often seized the 
property of a merchant dying within his dominions. — Bus. I. 272, 
p. 58. 

As regards toaqf, i. e., religious bequest, the rule is that 
“it has no owner”.— Gul. 41, 13, p. 52. 

The law of debt among’ the Persians was far more rigorous 
than, for instance, among the pre-Islamio Bedouins.* 

A variety of pledges jji girm is mentioned. They are the 
saddle-cloth namad-i~zin (Gul. I. 14, p. 26) and the 

clothing to- murakk'a which the Sfifis used to pawn for wine.*— 
Bus. VII. 128, p. 339. 

** I * tj, jjrf I jj 

All CfO"* 

I Cf. Jacob, Lebco dtr vorislamiscbea Beduinen, p. 216. 

» Hafiz pawna for^^ine the derviah-maDtle ( A"AtV7a). a prayiug-carpet {MejjUe) and 
a book ( tUtftar ). Cf. Jacob, Daa WeJnhaua nebst Zubehor nach den GateUn dta Hafic in 
‘<Orientalische Studian*». Theodor Noeldekc gewidmet. Gieattn, I 9 O 6 . 
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“ See thou these Shfts who have drunk wine. 

They have pawned their mantle for wine.” 

If a debtor was unable to discharge his liabilities, he was sent 
to prison, and was released only when the debt was paid off, or if 
some other person stood surety for him. — Bus. II. p. 154. If, 
however, the debtor failed to keep his engagement, the surety had 
himself to pay the amount or go to jail. 

One of the commonest offences was theft; of money (Bus. VII. 
p. 327); of blankets galim (Gul. II. 13, p. 52); of articles 
clothing otMij baghiltdk (Bus. IV. 272 )’; of turbans dastdr 

, Bus. IV. 410, p. 272); and of caskets durj (Gul. II. 5, 
). The thief used to force an entrance into the house from 
roof on to irhich he swung himself by means of a rope ( Bus. 
-V. 410, p. 271; Gul. V. 19, p. 118). Night watchmen 
pdsbdn (Bus. I. 833, p. 121; Gul. I. 17, p. 28) , and ‘asas the 
night-patrol; (Bus. II. 189, p. 503°) are appointed as a 
protection against thieves. If thn thief was caught red-handed, 
he was sure to receive a good thrashing. He was then handed over 
to the judge, with his hands tied behind his neck ( Bus. V. 73, p. 
294 ). The usual punishment for thieves was that their hands were 
cutoff. (Gul. III. 29, p. 85; II. 13, p. 52; VII. 19, p. 139.) 
Sometimes, but more rarely, their heels were pierced. ( Gul. VII. 
19, p. 139). 

Loss of tongue was the retribution for slander or libel. 
( Gul. I. 35, p. 42; Bus. I. 793, p. ;117- ) 

In other cases, the punishment of fine and confiscation of 
property was inflicted ; o. g., if a khvdjah did something which 
was displeasing to the king. ( Gul. I. 25, p. 35; Gul. I. 6, p. 20; 
Bus. I. 66, p. 35). If the fine remained unpaid, an alternative 
sentence of imprisonment was passed. ( Gul. I. 25, p. 35 ). 

Gul. I. 41 tells us that a Negro who had ravished a Chinese 
girl, was ordered to ^ precipitated from the roof of the palace into 
the moat. 


1 Cf. Barbier de Meynard: Chea les Tartares le baghiUdk eat unespece de justaucorpi 
en ooton qui se porte sous la cuirasse; chez les Fersans o’est une tuniqiie de toils Isgore si 
trausparente qui se met sous le justaucorps uomm^ antari ; c*est ce que lei Ottomani nom- 
ment ou ah - tadeh. 

• Gf. Jaoobi Das Weiuhaus nebst Zubehbr nach dsn Gaselsn deg Hafiz, p. 4. 
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The offence of pederasty was punishable by death. ( Gul. V. 
19, pp. 117-118 ). 

The rack shehnnjah was also employed. For instance, a 
faithless official is recorded to have actually given up the ghost 
during the torture. (Gul. I. 21, p. 33 ). 

Vicarious punishment is very interesting. In Gul. VII. 10, p. 
132, it is related that the son of a dervish having drunk wine, 
created a disturbance, killed a man, and fled away from the city. 
His father was seized in his place, a chain put round his neck, and 
fetters on his feet. We also find that the wife and children of a 
criminal were disgraced. (Bus. I. 268, p. 58). 

The treatment in the prisons depended greatly on the warders, 
(Gul. I. 35, p. 35) and was often very cruel. Instead of jails, 
occasionally wells were made use of. We have it mentioned in 
Bus. I. 943, p. 134, that 

“ That person helps captives. 

Who him.self may have been a captive in bondage.” 

The prisoners were, however, sometimes allowed to see the out- 
side world, e. g., they were visited by their friends. ( Bus. I. 776, 
p. 115). 

Capital punishment was mostly carried out in the following 
manner. The executioners, (Bus. VII. 34, p. 33) who 

seem to have been recruited from the Turkish tribes (Bus. II. 449, 
p. 184) laid the condemned criminal on a carpet known as the deca- 
pitation carpet ^5*^ nut'ai (Bus. I. 563, p. 9) which was made of 
leather. The head of the criminal was severed from the body 
by the sword, and, after the execution, enveloped in the nut^ai. 
People thronged in numbers in the streets, collected at the gates 
and even climbed up on the roofs of houses to witness the execu- 
tion (Bus. II. pp. 183-184 ). Another method of carrying out 
the sentence of death was to throw the criminal into a pit itf cMh 
(Gul. I. 22, p. 33)or intoa ditch khandak {Gul. I. 41, p. 44). 

The trial of minor offences was carried on before the 
muhtasib. His duty was also to superintend the streets, and “to 
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prevent public wrong-doing of any kind. " ‘ Drunkards were also 
under his supervision (Gul. II. 19, p. 55 ), but he had no jurisdic- 
tion over offences of this nature committed indoors. (Gul. II. 1, p. 
46). He had, besides, also to keep an eye on prostitutes ( Gul. I. 
17, p. 28), and to see that merchants and dealers used accurate 
weights and measures. (Bus. I. 224, p. 52). 

The execution of punishment was in the hands of the head of 
the police, shakhnah, (Gul. VIII. 110, p. 170).* He had to 
settle more important matters than the muhtmib, such as 
matrimonial quarrels, like the Kfizi ( Gul. VI. 8, p. 125 ), cases 
of assault, murder and manslaughter (Gul. VIII, 108, p. 149), and 
was greatly feared on account of his rigour (Gul. VIII. 110, p. 170). 

The Kftzi whose turban was made of 50 yards of stuff ( Bus. IV. 
121, p. 262) sat on his judgment cushion iikw-o masnadri-kozd 
(Gul. V. 19, p. 116), wrapped up in his J*-*' *U*(Bus. IV. 116, 
p. 341 ), * surrounded by the jury, and pronounced his sentence 
fi-ttwd (Bus. I. 265, p. 57 ). A written decree sijil (Bus. I. 147, 
p. 45 ) in which were recorded the sentence and the reasons of the 
judge, was also handed over to the parties concerned. 

Concerning disputes themselves, wo do not find much to learn 
in Sa‘di. According to Gul. VIII. 108, p. 169, a Xftzi exists for 


the purpose of correcting pick-pockets, tarrdrdn. We see 

from Gul. VI. 8, p. 125, that the Kftzi, like the sAa/u/*naA, had also 
to settle matrimonial quarrels. The Kdzi who was addressed as 
mauld or sadr-i-kabir (Bus. IV. 122, p. 242), 

and before whom the whole of the audience kissed the ground as a 
sign of homage (Gul. V . 19, p. 116), was not always an unobjection- 
able personage, but one easily accessible to bribery. ( Gul. VIII 
109, p. 170 ). 

HjS aH (j A*, 


» On the functions of the Muhtasib, «»f. Behmauer, Journal Asiatique 1860 ; li, 119 - 
190, 847, 392 ; 1861 : 1, 1 - 76.— (5f Goldriher, Muh. Studien I. 2S9, aooordiag to which the 
ramillanoe of public domonstrationa of grief wore wiihia the sphere of the Muhtuib — Cf 
further : Raph du Mans, Estat de la Perse en 1660, p. 86. 

• Jacob, Das Weinhans nebst Zubehdr nach den Gaselen des p. 6. 

• i5 * nne r^e ordinairement d* indlenne, ouverte par derant; o’est & pauprbs le feredie 

et le eaftsa des Tutos ; quelquefois aussi oemot ddsigne le turban h ehaperan ( — 

BMrbier do Moynarde ' 
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“ The teeth of every one are blunted by sourness, 

Except the KSzi’s which are affected by sweetness. 

The Kitzi who takes five cucumbers as a bribe 

Will substantiate thy claim to a hundred melon fields.” 

Cf. Bacher, Sadis Aphorismen und Sinngedichte p. 48: 

“ When a perquisite is made to enter through one door of the 
KS,zi, honesty being helpless departs through the other door.” 

We also find a case mentioned (Gul. V. 19, pp. 117-118) of a 
Kdzi giving himself up to the pleasures of wine and love with a 
handsome youth. The latter offence was punishable by death. * 

There were often lively scenes on the occasion of trials of cases, 
as we learn from Bus. IV, p. 240. There was an outburst of words, 
such as i>l lima i, Id Nusallirn, Kj bald, and n''am. Sa‘di com- 
pares lawyers faklhdn (Bus. IV. 93, p. 239), with furious* cocks 
falling on each other with beak and claw. This one behaved like 
a drunken man, that one beat the ground with his hands. 

Cases were compounded in the presence of the K&zi by parties 
kissing each other on the head and the face. ( Gul. VII. 19, p. 
143). IftheKazi was incapable of performing the duties of his 
office, he was obliged to surrender the tdk and the turban, which 
were the tokens of his dignity. — Cf. Bus. IV. 116, p. 241, where 
he resigns voluntarily. 

The mu'‘arref (Bus. IV. 94, p. 239 and Bus. IV. 119, 

p. 242), or naklh, * (Bus. IV. 142, p. 244), acted as usher of 

the court.* 

Carl Philipp. 

» This reminds me uf the story “Qftzi we dervish”. A dervish who is the defendant in 
five cases, surprises the Kisi with a boy iu a compromising situation. To secure the silence 
of the dervish, the KAsi lets him win all the five cases. But he himself takes from each of 
the plaintiffs one hundred “.linars” as costs.— Cf. further, Veit, Graf Platens Nachbildungen 
aus Hafts’ Diwanin: Studien Zur vergleiohenden Literaturgeschichte, 1908, p. 426. 

t Barbier de Meynard : Ls mot naklb qui d6signe ordinairement un chef de 
communaut6 on un gouverneur, un magistrat spdcial, est expliqud par Soudl comme 
1’ Equivalent de moushir, c’est-h-dire de 1’ huittier chargE d’appeler lea causes et 
d’ introduire lea plaideurs. Cette signi Ication est omise par lea dictionnaires. 

s On the activity of the nt'iorre/ as a matrimonial agent, of. ., Estat de la Perse en 

1660. par Raph Du Mans. p. p. Sohefer (Publ. de I’Ecole des langues orient, viv. 2* sErie 

aO)p. 88. 



THE AVESTIC aND THE VEDIC ^ 

The exact parallelism of the grammatical forms', in two cognate 
languages, which is so peculiarly apt to set off the contrasting 
features of their 'phonetics, is, except in the case of the Lituanic 
and the Lettic, perhaps nowhere so remarkably prominent as 
in the Avestic, and the Vedic Sanskrit. Vedic Sanskrit, in truth, 
is a contradictio in adjecto in so far as Vedic is not Sanskrit, and 
Sanskrit not Vedic. is, as I pointed out 

already in 1881 (see page xxxiii of the preface to Vol. IV of 
my Rigveda translation), the participle of the verb 
(Catap. Br. X. 5, 1 , 3) taken in the sense “ he construes correctly ", 
“he speaks correct grammar”. So the language of the Cata- 
patha-Brahmana was in its time certainly “the Sanskrit” of the 
time being, though, later on, it has been superseded by a more 
modern form, supposed to be more regular and- more grammatical. 
People might, therefore, have spoken of a “sanskriti” or of a 
“ samskilra”, although'this has not been the case. It is clear like- 
wise that the term mfcT ( has nothing at all to do with 
“sanskrita”. sjifci is necessarily derived from sifia?!: (common 
people), adj. ( nia>c( 5 ^; sifci language of the vulgar.) 

Though the term “sanskrita” applied to a particular form of 
speech is not found in P^nini ( only etc.), we see 

that the verb itself was used evidently long before his time. 
We might translate as “ settled ”. Vedic Sanskrit is, 
therefore, an incorrect expression. Pftnini uses only A 

correct learned denomination would be as Jlpra is the 

oldest, most genuine, ethnic denomination for the Indians of 
the Vedic times. But for the want of a specific term, equally 
short, significant and comprehensive, the word used per- 
haps now and then in a less rigorous acceptation may pass unchal- 
lenged. 

As a previous knowledge of phonetic laws permits us to 
construe beforehand the grammatical forms, whether we know only 
18 
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the fundamental or the derived forms (modified by a particular 
change, as for instance of s into h), so the forms themselves when 
placed side by side suggest a question which has its foundation in 
the distinction we necessarily, or rather, inevitably, make between 
what is essential and what is not, what is an intrinsic feature and 
what is an aooideutal one. We are not by any means permitted to 
suppose that two or more variations of forms are equally original, 
unless we can point out or suggest one still older. So we have to 
distinguish between (l) forms absolutely identical ; (2) forms modi- 
fied (a) phonetically, (b) by a formative element ; (3) forms abso- 
lutely different, e. g.,-<ff: -? ( -“cl - •'O) - ) but with identity 
of function. 

My present object is to point out a remarkable instance of 
identity of form which had hitherto escaped notice until I discover- 
ed it in 1896, when I published a short remark on it in the Reports 
of the Royal Society of Sciences of Bohemia. However, that 
article does not seem to have attracted the attention of the public. 
As I may, therefore, consider its contents as generally unknown 
(or wilfully disregarded), and unlikely to be appreciated hence- 
forth, I should like to direct the public attention to it anew, the 
more so because the contents of the passage in question are of great 
importance in connection with certain liturgical views prevalent in 
ancient India. 

In a very remarkable chapter in the Mah^bh^rata XIII, 93, 
called there occurs a spell ( ) , which stands 

apparently in no connection, — at least in no intelligible con- 
nection, — with the context, but quite intelligible by itself, highly 
remarkable in point of grammar and phraseology. Viewed super- 
ficially, it looks rather uncouth, in the very sense of the word, but 
the difficulties are easily overcome. The in question, for 

such it is, in spite of its having been preserved among the texts of 
the great epic, rune thus : 

<srniii m f«r l f^nrr^ ii 

The last word is at once clear ; it is a Vedic form of the first 
sing. med. of a mixed mood, at once precative and desiderative, of 

, instead of “ I would be born”; “ I wish 

I might be born”. Though ^ is no regular form, it is 
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natural to refer it likewise to the root (to beget) as a form of 
the third conjugation, (“beget here; I would be begotten”).* 
Various corrections might be tried, but one could not obtain any 
more plausible results. 

The first half of the verse requires little help ; the initial 
stands often even in the oldest texts for u , so that *WR «Ri 
would signify exactly what the first half of the verse above-men- 
tioned does. “ My will is to sacrifice to-day " ; (beget now, I would 
be begotten). 

In a word, we find here expressed clearly and directly the 
mystic view, that the sacrificer for the purpose of his 

sacrifice is specially, i. e., in a spiritual way, begotten by the 
Such a clearness of expression is scarcely ever met with in similar 
instances. 

It is, no doubt, a matter of great wonder that among the mass 
of liturgical texts this aifH is nowhere to be met with, at least so 
far as I am aware of, although its fundamental importance cannot 
for a moment be doubted, and that it should have been preserved 
amongst a farrago of texts of rather doubtful value and interest. 
Now there are, as we all know, people who will not worship the 
Lord if the Devil bid them. The learned may, instead of directly 
understanding the text, raise a number of questions which it will 
be impossible to answer, and declare that they will not accept the 
text above cited as a until their questions are answered in a 
convincing and satisfactory manner. Such people may best be left 
to themselves, and to their own “griindlichkeit". 

eipw I'apl is an emphatic form for the simple ’l#!, the 
first sing. med. of the imperative, which in all other instances is 
superseded by the subjunctive yaj&i. Seeing the afSnity of the two 
moods it is no wonder that the imperative of the medial term 
should have vanished, and that just in the verbal root «fsr it should 
have been preserved. It is evident, however, that it has never 
been recognised as the regular form of a paradigm: 


» The view expressed in this yajua is no doubt one of high antiquity, perhaps 
already growing out of date at the time when our literary monuments originated. 
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wrt 

and it remained unknown to P&nini. Before the discovery of the 
in the visastainyam we could not but conjecture that the form 
was an especial development of Avestic grammar as there was no 
particular necessity for a first sing, imperat. med., and as the 
subjunctive might have sufficed in this as in other instances. But 
the explained above proves that the Avestic had a 

corresponding form in the Indian which, as it was required 

and used in liturgical texts, maintained its place in the language, 
though, no doubt, its significance Avas not understood for many 
hundreds of years. In order to make my point clear, I should like 
to remark that the medial term is especially used of the 
sacrificer. 

A. Ludwiu. 



DANTE E FIRDAUSI. 

Ecco due dei niaggiori poeti del mondo, simili Tuno alValtro 
nelle opere, simili nello spirito e nella sorte; italiano il primo, per- 
siano il secondo. 

Furono simili nelle opere, perch^ ambedue hanno dato principio 
alia letteratura nazionale, ambedue hanno dato forma alia loro 
lingua, aggiungendovi e splendore e belezza. L’uno e Taltro hanno 
reppresentato e incarnato nelle loro opere i sui nobili sentiment! 
del tempo, amanti, come erano, delle glorib nazionali. Dante sognb 
il rinnovamento del Sacro Romano Impero, e Firdusi celebrb la 
gloria deir Impero Persiano utraendone gli eroi che combattevano 
per la causa di Dio e della giustizia in terra. 

Furono simili nello spirito, perch^ nessuno dei due cedette 
mai ad un sentimento di vitta. Dante sterzb i nemici d’ Italia 
e i malvagi ; n^ voile ritornare dalF esiglio a cui era stato condam- 
nato, a troppo umili condizioni ; e Firdusi, offeso dal Sultano 
Mahmud di Ghazna, seaglib contro di lui la celebre invettiva che 
ha eternator infamia e la vergogna delFavaro principe. 

Furono simili nella sorte,, perchb ambedue andarono in esiglio 
e joflfrivono igualmente nel tempo del loro esiglio. Ambedue 
scamparono con gran stento ad ima sentenza di morte, e dovettero 
mendicare il pane giornaliero. 

Dr. Prof. Italo Pizzi da Parma, 

DELLA R. UnIVERSITA DI ToRINO 

(Italia). 



(TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE.) 


DANTE AND FIRDAUSI- 

These are two of the greatest poets of the world, similar to 
each other in their works, similar in spirit and in fortune ; the 
former an Italian poet, the latter a Persian. 

They were similar in their works, for both have been the 
initiators of their national literature, both have formed their 
national language, to which they gave much splendour and beauty. 
They both have represented and incorporated in their works the 
noblest sentiments of the time, loving, as they have been, of their 
national glories. Dante dreamed the renovation of the Sacred 
Roman Empire, and Firdausi celebrated the glory of the ancient 
Persian Empire with the description of his heroes, championing the 
cause of God and of justice over the earth. 

They were similar in spirit, for they both never yielded to a 
sentiment of cowardice. Dante whipped the enemies of Italy and 
the reprobates ; neither would he return from the banishment to 
which he was subjected, on humiliating conditions ; and Firdausi, 
injured by Sultan Mahmoud of Ghazni, flourished against him 
the famous invective which has eternalised the infamy and dis- 
honour of the covetous king. 

They were similar in fortune ; for both went into exile and 
suffered similar miseries during the period of their exile. Both 
avoided with the greatest pains a death sentence ; and both in their 
exile had to beg their daily bread. 

Prof. Dr. Italo Pizzi from Parma, 

Prof, at thb Rotal University of 

Turin, Italy. 



THE LAST KABISEH. 

A good deal of controversy is raging in the Parsi Community 
for over a century and a half as to the different year commence- 
ments of the Zoroastrians living in Persia after the Mahomedan 
conquest and of those that came down to India to escape from the 
Mahomedan persecution with the object of preserving their reli- 
gion. As far as the tradition goes, the band of the fugitives to 
India had brought with them the calendar they had been observing 
in their motherland during the last days of their Empire, and this 
calendar they followed with peace and content during their resi- 
dence in India for nearly eleven centuries, until a number of per- 
sons from amongst them discontinued the old reckoning on the 
advice and persuasion of a learned Dastur named J^m^sp and a 
Behedin named Jamshed. These people arrived ^ from Persia in 
the years 1090 and 1105 of the Yezdezardi era, * and, observing a 
inonth^s difference in the calendar of the Iranian Zoroastrians and 
the Indian Parsis, induced a number of their Indian co-religionists 
to adopt the Calendar in vogue at the time amongst the Persian 
Zoroastrians. It was at this period, after eleven centuries of resi- 
dence in India, that the Indian Zoroastrians divided themselves 
into the Kadmi and the Shahansh^i sects, the former oommenoing 
their year exactly one month in advance of the latter. • After 

» Vide quotation from the “ Avizedtn ” of Mullan Feroz given by Mr. K. R. 
Cama in his ** Yezdezardi TArikh ”, Appendix, p. 45. 

• Vide ** Yezdezardi T&rikh”, Appendix p. 45. 

• “ In the year 1090 of Yezdezard, 1720 of the Christian era, Jamasp, a learned 
Zoroastrian from Persia, arrived at Surat to undertake the instruction of Mobads 
or priests. He is said to have been the first to discover that his co-religionists in 
India differed from their brethren in Persia in their chronology ; but no import- 
ance was then attached to the fact. In the year of Yezdezard 1114, corresponding 
with the Christian year 1744, Jamshed, an Iranee, attaching to himself a few Das- 
turs, Mobeds (priests), and Behdins (laymen), inhabitants of Surat, adopted the 
view imported by Jamasp and formed the Ketdmi sect. The bulk of the people, 
however, continued to hold the former view. Jamasp corrected the calendar by 
striking out one month from the year 1745, reckoning the day MahU rospend of the 
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this schism a very acrimonious controversy seems to have been 
carried on by learned men and Dasturs * on both sides, some 
books were published by them and the Mahomedan learned men in 
Persia were written to and consulted on the subject.* The Shahan- 
sh&i Dasturs, in explanation of this difference, urged that the ances- 
tors of the Zoroastrian fugitives to India had, before leaving their 
motherland, accomplished a month’s Kabiseh, that was already 
due, in the mountains of Khur&s&n, where a number of pious 
Zoroastrians had already retreated a little before the Mahome- 
dan invasion of their country. * It is said that in their moun- 
tainous homes those pious Zoroastrians had regulated their 
religious year by marking the last intercalation as enjoined by 
their religion, which their other co-religionists living in Persia 
proper or in large towns could not accomplish on account of the 
disturbed condition of their country. * Again, owing to the 
hardships, troubles and inabilities which the fugitives to India 
had to put up with even in their adopted country, they could not 
get any opportunity of accomplishing future intercalations that 
had become due, after the one they had added before leaving 
Persia, and hence their year has been one of 365 days only 
since their arrival in India. It was on this account that a month’s 
difference was observed by Dastur Jlm^sp and by the Behdin Jam- 
shed on their coming to India from Persia. On the other hand, the 
Eadmi Dastur Mullan Peroz maintained that no Kahiseh was 
enjoined in their religion, and none were practised for religious 
purposes in Persia during the Persian Empire, but that it was 
only for political and revenue purposes that the incomplete year 
of 365 days was intercalated after certain intervals, and that the 
Shahanshfti assertions were groundless. 


month Abftn as the same day of the month Adar in the 1114th year of Yezdezard, 
corresponding with 6th June 1745 of the Christian era.” — p. 29. Oowasji Patell’s 
Chronology. 

a Dastur Mullan Feroz on the Eadmi side and Dasturs Aspandiarji Eamdinji 
and Edulji Sanjana of the Shahansh&is. 

» Vide Mobad Dossabhoy Sorabji Munshi’s dH'Hl kotlVMl UiitoA slrtW’ 

on the Shahanshli side and “ ” on the Eadmi side in which their 

replies are published. 

• Vide Dastur Aspandiarji Eamdinji’s iflu rtwlw 

p. 19. * Tide p. 19 of Dastur Aspandiarji’s book mentioned before, 
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With tho present knowledge of the Avesta and Pahlavi 
works amongst the Parsis the Eadmi Dastur’s contention is 
no longer taken to be a fact in any way worthy of serious 
consideration, and the Kadmi savant, tho venerable Mr. K. 
P. Cama, has now definitely satisfied the intelligent portion 
of both the Kadmi and the Shahanshfli sects, that a system 
of intercalating tho incomplete year of 365 days, followed by the 
ancient Persians, was not only in vogue, but that it was a religious 
enjoinment on tho Zoroastrians, which was scrupulously observed 
by them in tho days of their Empire. But, notwithstanding the cor- 
rectness of the Shahanshsti Dastur’s view as to tho necessity and 
observance of intercalation for religious purposes, their assertion 
that the last Kahiseh was made by their ancestors in tho moun- 
tains of Khurasan, before leaving their motherland, has neither 
been proved nor supported by any historical or documentary evi- 
dence, direct or indirect, either from the writings of Zoroastrian, 
or any other alien author or authors, or from any available authen- 
tic dates of events after tho fall of their empire. It is true that 
many of tho Mahomedan writers of Persia have recorded that tho 
Persian nation used to intercalate their year of 365 days by adding 
one whole month every 120 years, as enjoined by their religion, 
during the days of their empire, — a practice given up by them after 
the fall of their last King Yezdezard bin Shahriitr in 651 A. D. But 
none of these writers, so far as thoir works are now known, refer 
to the last Kdftiseh as having boon accomplished by tho Zoro- 
astrians during or after the reign of their last King Yezdezard 
and, as stated above, the Shahanshai Dasturs in India who have 
taken part in this controversy have not been able to prove tho ac- 
complishment of this last Kabiseh by their ancestors in the moun- 
tains of Khurslsiln, during or after the last days of their empire. 
However, Mr. K. R. Cama, a Kadmi by birth, has pointed out in 
his learned treatise, “Yozodezardi Tdrikh”, that the date ‘ of 
consecration of the firetomplo at Navsari proves that there was a 
month’s difference between the Indian and Persian Zoroastrians at 
least three centuries before the Indian Zoroastrians divided them- 

1 Tho firetemple from Bansda was brought to Naosari on Wednesday, Ashad 
Slid 5, Samvat 1475, Roj 29th of Mah 6th, 788 Yezdozardi. Vide “ Yezdezardi 
Tarikh” pp. 39 and 40. 

19 
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selves into two sects. 

So far this is the only recorded date of the Indian Zoroastrians 
that supports, according to Mr. Camas views the Shahanshfiis^ claim 
about the month s diflFerence having existed long before the arrival of 
Dastur JS-mSsp into India. However, as Shamsh-ul-Olma Ervad 
J . J . Modi points out, the year of the date of this firetemple is 
given in Dastur Shitpurji Mfinekji Sanj^n^’s poem “ Kissehri 
Atash Varharcim kedar Sheher-i Naosctri New sakhte ” as 785 
of the Yezdezardi era. In an original rough manuscript of 
this Kisseh in the possession of Mr. Sorabji Muncherji Desdi, 
the Hindu and the Yezdezardi years given are Samvat 1472 and 
785 respectively. In the ^^Parsi Prakdsh^^ Vol. I., p.s., note 
2, the year given is 1475 Samvat, and the same year is given 
on the margin of a fair copy of the above kisseh^ in the 
Dastur Meherji Rana Library' Hi Hl^l \ li 

M ^ (?)* Mr. Modi himself wants to take 

this year -as 885 Yezdezardi, because, as he shows from the 
Revayets^ ChSnga Shd who is said to have taken the lead in the 
removal of the firetemple from Bansda must have flourished between 
1440 and 1520 A. D., and the fire must have been brought 
from Bansda to Naosari sometime between 1511 and 1520 A. D. 

So far, then, we have three difierent years in which that great 
event in the history of the Indian Parsis must have happened. 
However, on calculation we find that in all these three different 
years, 785*, 788 * and 885* of the Yezdezardi era, the Ii6j Mdh 
given along with the Hindoo Titfii and the mouth were actually 
the Shahanshdi Rdj Mdh^ one month behind those of the Kadmis 
as calculated from the first day of the Yezdezardi era. 


‘ Vide Mr. Modi’s articles in Zartoshti Volume II. pp. 91-92, “ A few events in 
the early history of the Parsis and their dates’*. 

• This is perhaps the source of Mr. Gama’s date. 

• In the 785th year of Yezdezard, the 29th day of the 6th month of the Sha- 
hanshais was on Ashad 'Sud 5th Monday, Samvat year 1472, the Kadmi day 
and month being 29th day of the 7th month at the time. 

• The Shahanshai Roj 29th of the 6th month was on the above Hindu Tithi 
and month of the Samvat year 1475, on Wednesday as given in the Meherji Hana 
Library manuscript quoted by Mr. Gama, the Kadmi month being the 7th. 

• The Shahansh&i Roj 29th of the 6th month was on Ashad Sud 4th of 1572 
Samvat, Wednesday, the Kadmi month being the 7th. 
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Thus, we find that, notwithstanding the disagreement as to the 
correctness of the year in which the fire was removed, the Parsi 
lioj Mdh recorded with the corresponding Hindoo 2 ilhi and the 
month of all these three different years show that the Shahan- 
sh&is, or rather the Indian Zoroastrians of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries of the Christian era, were following the B6j 
Mdha that differed from those of their co-religionists in Persia, by 
a complete month. 

The other date supposed to be the date of the landing in San- 
jan of the fugitives to India, quoted by Dastur Aspandiarji Kam- 
dinji ‘ in support of the Shahanshfii claim is also examined by 
Mr. Cama in his above treatise, and he finds the Parsee Bdj Mdh 
and the Hindu date do not correspond in the Yezdezardi and the 
Samvat years given in that date. Believing this date to have 
been miscopied from some ancient manuscripts, Mr. Cama sug- 
gests some alternative readings, and from calculation he arrives at 
the conclusion that the date, in the form it is given by Dastur 
Aspandiarji, cannot be taken to be the accurate date of the first land- 
ing of the Indian Zoroastrians in Sanjan and does not in any way 
support the Indian tradition of the last intercalation. For on 
Shravan Sud 9th of the Samvat year 772 would fall .'the 9th day 
of the 2nd month of the Persian (Kadmi) Zoroastrians. But it 
may be pointed out that there were two months of Shravan in 
the year 772, and according to the Hindu custom an intercala- 
ted month is always mentioned by them as adh'k and the real or the 
second month ' which is the ordinary month, is only mentioned by 
its proper name either with or without the prefix nija. As in the 
datequoted by the Dastur the Hindu month Shravan is only 
given by its ordinary name without any prefix, it must be the 
second Shravan in the Samvat year 772 and on the 9th Sud of that 
month, corresponding with the 2nd August (O.S.) 716 of the Chris- 
tian era, fell the 9th day of the third month of the Kadmi Parsis 
and not the 2nd month as arrived at by Mr. Cama who seems to 
have taken the adhik or the first Shravan only in his calculation. 

^ Vide his book “ p. 149. ^ 

• Vide “The Indian Calendar” by Messrs. Robert Sewell and Sankar Bal- 
krishna toixit. pp. 26-29. 
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It is this confusion about the adMk and the nija or ordinary Shra- 
van, that has creatfed the impression that the Roj Mdh corres- 
ponding to the Hindoo Tithi and the month mentioned in the date 
in question, could not but be the Kadmi Roj Mdh and that, therefore, 
the Shahansh&is’ claim in support of which the date had been quoted 
by the Dastur could not be maintained. But from the fresh light 
we receive from Alberuni’s writings on this subject, which we treat 
of in the following pages, we find that the date in question, with a 
slight modification, apparently necessitated djy careless copying, 
not only supports the Shahansh&i claim, but tends to prove the 
accuracy and correctness of Alberuni’s account and references of 
the festive calendar of the Zoroastrians living in Persia, Khv&ri- 
zem and Khur^sdn in his time. 

From the writings of Alberuni ‘ , which are now available to the 
Parsi community through the English translation of Dr. Sachau, 
it will be seen that in the time of the Arabic author, f.e., in 1000 
A.D., the different Zoroastrian communities still lingering for exis- 
tence in Persia proper and the surrounding districts of Sogdiana, 
Khurfts&n and Khv^rizmia had a difference in their calendar, the 
Zoroastrians of Khurasan and Khv^rizmia being a month behind 
those living in Persia proper, and references supporting this view 
from Alberuni’s writings, as I have elsewhere shown, * can be taken 
to support the Shahanshai tradition about the last intercalation 
having been accomplished by their ancestors in the mountains of 
Khurds&n before they left for India. In this last intercalation, as 
alleged, very probably, their co-religionists, living in the towns and 
cities of Persia, could not participate on account of the disturbed 
condition of their country, and hence the difference of a month 
in the calendars of the two portions of the followers of the 
ancient faith, observed by the Persian Dastur J^m&sp, as stated 
above, in the seventeenth century. It was perhaps on this 
account that, as now seen from Alberuni’s references about the 
Ehv^rizmian and Khurflsfinian festivals, this difference was in 

* Arabic texts of the Ath4r-ul-Bakiya of Alberuni. — “The Chronology of 
Ancient Nations ” published A. D. 1879. 

t Vide my articles on “ The Ancient Iranian Calendar as described by 
Alberuni” — with notes and comments, published in the “Zartoshti" Vol. IV. 
Nos. 2-4, 1907 A. D. 
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existence in the tenth century A. D., long before which time the 
fugitives from Khur&s^n are supposed to have taken shelter 
under the Indian skies. 

In describing the calendars of the Persian, Sogdian and the 
Khvdrizmian Zoroastrians of his time, Alberuni observes that all 
these three groups of Zoroastrians living in different parts of Persia 
commenced their religious year from the first day Hormazd of the 
month Farvardin. There was no other difference in their months 
or the year length except that the latter two groups, the Sogdians 
and the KhvSrizmians, added the five Gfithit days at the end of 
their last month “Ispandarmaji” while the Persians added them at 
the end of their eighth month Ab&n M&h, as fixed on the occasion 
of the last intercalation accomplished by them in the reign of their 
King Yezdozard bin Shdpfir, and thus there was a difference of 
five days between the Persian year,on>tho one hand, and the Sogdian 
and Khvarizmian year on the other, but which difference disap- 
peared from the Adar Mdh after which month the year of tho 
three groups ran concurrently as regards the Boj Muh. However, 
in describing the festivals of the Zoroastrians of Khvfirizmia, he 
refers to the 15th day of their fourth month “Ciri” (Tir) as 
under: — 

“Ciri. The 15th is called Ajghar In bygone times 

it was the beginning of the season when people felt the need of warm- 
ing themselves at the fire, because the air was changing in 
autumn. In our time it coincides with the middle of Summer.”' 

Now if the 15th day of the fourth month of the Khvarizmian 
year coincided in Alberuni’s time witli the middle of summer, 
which day must be taken to be the last day of July or the first day 
of August, according to Alberuni’s description of the Greek calen- 
dar given in his above work, wherein he has stated that the Sum- 
mer Solstice day used to be 16th June (0. S.) in a leap year and 
17th in a common year, then the first day of the first month of 
the Khv&rizmian year must have been 105 days prior to 31st July 
or 1st August. Thus counting backwards we find that the day 
Hormazd of the month Nausarji (Farvardin) of the Elhvftrizmians 
must have coincided with the 18th or 19th April (O.S.) at that 
time. 


* The Italics are mine. See Alberuni p. 224. 
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Also Alberuni’s reference to the eleventh day of the tenth month 
of the Khvtirizmians leads us to the same conclusion. Speaking 
about this day he says : “ This day has been advancing beyond its 
proper time to such a degree, that nowadays people consider it as 
the middle of winter.”* 

As we have observed above, when the fifteenth day of the fourth 
month coincided with the middle of summer, that is 31st July or 
1st August, the eleventh day of the tenth month should havefallen on 
24th or 25th January which is nearly the middle of winter, although 
the actual middle day of winter would be 31st January,* and, there- 
fore, Alberuni does not say that it coincided with the middle of 
winter as in the case of the fifteenth day of thefourth month which, 
he says, coincided icith the middle of Summer. This definite phra- 
seology of the author greatly helps us in fixing the Zoroastrian 
Roj MAh with the Christian dates. 

Taking these two days as our starting point, if we count 
backwards, as shown above, we have to fix the beginning of the 
Khv&rizmian year in Alberuni’s time on the 18th or 19th of April 
(O.S.), i. c., a month later than the Vernal Equinox. 

But when we remember that the first'day Hormazd of the first 
month Farvardin of the Persians coincided with the Vernal Equi- 
nox in Alberuni’s time, as stated by him,* the inevitable conclu- 
sion is that there was a difference of exactly one month between 
the Zoroastrians living in Persia proper and those residing in 
KhvSrizmia. 

Again, Alberuni, referring to the first day of the sixth month 
Shahrivar of the Persians, says; — In our time the people of KhurAsdn 
have made it the beginning of autumn." * If the first day of the 6th 
month were to commence with the autumn I'.e., the 16th or 17th of 
September (O.S.), according to Alberuni, * the begining of the year 
would fall on the 19th or 20th of April. Thus we find that 
the Zoroastrians of Khurdsdn as well as of Khvfirizem, provinces 
both situated to the North and South of each other, commenced 
their year a month later than their co-religionists of Persia proper, 
in Alberuni’s time. 

‘ Alberuni, p. 224. * The winter solstice day being then on the 

17th December (0. S.): See Alberuni p. 238. • Ftde Ch. IX., p. 207. 

* See Alberuni, p. 207. — The Italics are mine. * Alberuni, p. 266, 
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The following table will clearly show how the Persian, 
Khvilrizmian and KhurjlsHnian months stood in the days of 
Alberuni in the year lOOO-lOOl A. D. : — 


Christian 

First day of 

First day of 
the Khvariz- 

Christian 

dates old 

the Persian 

mian and the 

dates 

style. 

months. 

Khurilsdnian 

Old Style. 

1000 A. D. 

16th March. 

Farvardin. 

months. 

•••*•• 

1000 A. D. 

15th April. 

Ardibehsht 

Farvardin 

20th April 

15th May. 

Khurdild 

Ardibehsht 

20th May 

14th June. 

Tir 

Khurddd 

19th June 

14th July. 

Amerdild 

Tir 

19th July 

13th August. 

Shahrivar 

Amerdild 

18th August 

12th September. 

Mihir' 

Sharivar 

17th September 

12th October. 

Abdn 

Mihir 

Autumn) 

17 th October 

11th to 15th. 

5 Gdtha 



November. 
16th November. 

days 

Adar 

AbUn 

16th November 

I6th December. 

Dae 

Adar 

16 til December 

1001 A. D. 

15th January. 

Bohinan 

Dae 

1001 A. D. 

I5th January 

I4th February. 

Aspandar 

Behman 

I4th February 


mad 

Aspandilrmad 

l6th March 



5 Gdtha days 

l5th to l9th 

Prom this 

list it is evident that the 

April 

KhurftsSnian and 


Persian months began on different dates of the Christian calendar, 
maintaining a distance of 35 days, — not five days only as recorded by 
Alberuni,— up to the end of the Abfin Mah, and thereafter ran 

• “On the Hormazd Roj of this Mihir Mah falls the second autumn, a feast 
for the common people.” Vide Alberuni, p. 207. 
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concurrently on the identical Christian dates with a month’s 
difference, till, again, the addition of the five G&thft days at 
the end of the Aspand^rmad Mdh by the Khvarizmian and 
and the Khursisftnians increased the difference from 30 to 35 days. 
Alberuni’s information about this difference of five days between 
the Persians and the Khviirizmians and Khurasanians being due to 
the system of the former adding the five G^tha days at the end of 
the Ab&n M^h since the time of the last intercalation, is borne out 
by other independent testimony of various dates from .505 A. D. to 
977 A. D. discussed and calculated by Dr. M. B. Davar M. A., 
Ph. D. in his Gujerati monograph, “ Which is the first month 
of the Zoroastrian calendar?” Beginning with the earliest date in 
505 A. D. supplied by Mr. M. P. Kharegat on the authority 
of the Indian Astronomer and Astrologer Vahr&mihr', and ending 
with the date in 977 A, D. obtained from the German works of 
Ideler, Dr. Davar has confirmed not only our author’s statement 
regarding the position of the five Gathit days at the end of the 
Aban Mah but also similar statements of the Mahomedan his- 
torians like Magoudi and others who have mentioned this Persian 
practice of putting the five Gatha days at the end of the eighth 
month Abfin. 

The apparent reason for doubting the statements of the Maho- 
medan writers was that the practice in vogue, amongst the 
Indian Zoroastrians, has been found to be consistently that of 
placing the five Gatha days at the end 'of the twelfth month 
Aspandarmad. Thus the statements of the historians camo 
into direct conflict with the actual practice of the Indian 
Zoroastrians, and in the absence of authenticated information in the 
shape of dates, previous to or after the reign of their last king 
Yezdezard bin Shahriar, the matter was left in uncertainty. But 
now that the doubtful point»has been solved by the light of these 
dates which have become available to us, both from the writings 
of Alberuni, and through the efforts of Dr. Davar, the question 
now remains as to how and when the Zoroastrians of India adopt- 
ed the practice of putting the Gdtha days after the twelfth 
month Aspandarmad, when the Iranians are found to put them 
after the Aban Mah'from, at least, a century before the fall of 


* Vide his paper in the Journal of the B. B. R. A. 8^ Vol. XIX. 
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their Empire. 

As Alberuni * tells us, in his time there wore two groups of 
Zoroastrians living in Sogdiana and Klivarizein and Khurisiln, 
who adhered to their original practice of putting the five GsUhtl 
days at the end of their last month Aspandarmad, even after 
the time when the Persians adopted the system of putting them 
at the end of the month which they had last intercalated." Hence 
it may safely be concluded that the pious Zoroastrians that came 
to India must liave formed a part of the Khvfi^rizmian and Khura- 
sanian group, observing the exact calendar tliey were following in 
tlieir motherland where the Gatlnl days were added after the last 
mouth AspandSrmad. This view has also the direct support 
of the tradition recorded in the earliest account of tliis band of 
refugees to India preserved in the Kisseh-i‘Snnjiin'\ wherein it 
is distinctly stated that these Indian immigrants were a portion of 
the pious people* who had taken shelter in the mountains of 
Khurdsiln, just before or soon after the Mahomedan conquest of 
Persia, simply for the preservation of their religion and that, when 
those Zoroastrians built their first Pire-temple on the Indian soil 
they had sent for, from Kliurttsan, thod/d^ {i.e., religious requisites 
such as the varesa, barsam etc.), and that with these materials 
there came to India a further batch of pious Zoroastrians from the 
same place to help their co-religionists in the work.* 

Two of the old Persian dates quoted by Mr. Gama in his 
“ Yezdezardi TArikh^' also confirm Alberunfs account of this 
ancient Persian system of placing the five Gathil days after the 

' Alberuni, p. 221. 

• Alberuni, p. 56 and 221. Referring to these groups Alberuni says, ** Now I 
shall mention the months of the Magians of Transoxiana, the people of Khvarizm 
and of Sughd. Their months have the same number as the Persians. Only 
between the beginning of the Persian and the Transoxianian months there is a 
difference because the Transoxianians append the five Epagomenm to the end of 
their year and commence the year with the 6th day of the Persian month Farvar- 
din, Khurdad r6z. So the beginning of the month is different until Adhff r MAh ; 
afterwards they have the same beginning. 

The Khvarizmians, although a branch of the great tree of the Pesian nation, 
imitated the Sugdians as to the beginning of the year and the place where they add 
the Epagomenae.” P. 57. 

• Alberuni terms them “ Magians”. See p. 56. 

• Vide Kissoh-i-Sanjan passages, referred to in Shamsh*ul-01ma Ervad 
Modfs articles in the Zartosthi Vol. I. pp. 247, et seq. 

20 
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last mouth AspandSrmad having been adhered to. These dates 
denote that in the 24th and the 177th year of the Yezdezardi era, 
there was a large number of Zoroastrians living in Persia, who 
added the five GdthA days at the end of the twelfth month Aapan- 
dftrmad although, as we have noted above, from Dr. Davar’s 
dates, the bulk of the Persian nation used to place them at the end 
of the Ab&n M&h from 505 A. D. to 1000 A. D, 

Mr. Gama’s first quotation is,' cll« Ml 256'V 3H, i£l«v^ 

^ €IM vf^idl ?li%i^l < 11^1 V * Now Mr. Cama has shown 

from calculation that the eighth day of the Mahomedan month 
of the 35th year Hijri fell on 11th June (N. S.) and 8th 
June (O.S.) 656 A. D., the day of the week being Wednesday, and 
the Naoroz or the first day of the Parvardin Miih of the Pearsians of 
their 25th year of the Yezdezardi era fell on I3th June (N. 8.) and 
10th June (O.S.) 656 A. D., from which Mr. Cama concludes that 
“the fourth Gahmbdr of the persiansi'has been referred to in that 
date by the Mahomedan writer as Naoroz, because the days preced- 
ing and following the Naoroz are considered as auspicious as the 
Naoroz day”. Here it may be remarked that this was the fifth 
Ghihmb^r which fell on the Mahomedan date cited by Mr. Cama. 
The Mahomedans count their days from sunset to sunset and the 
Persians from sunrise to sunrise. Hence the sunset of 11th June 
(N. S.) and 8th June (0. S.) 656 commenced on the 8th day of 
the Mahomedan twelfth month Zil-hijja, and lasted upto the sunset 
of 12th June (N. S.) and 9th June (0. S.), the sunrise of which be- 
gan on the 5th Gahmb5,r of the Persians and termed “ Naoroz ” as 
is also commonly done by us in Ind’a on account of this confusion. 
Thus in the 24th year of Yezdezard the five Gftthil days were added 
after the Aspandiirmad Mah and before the Parvardin month. 

The second date quoted by Mr. Cama from the Eadmi 
“ Resftle Iste sh^hdat ” is 26th Jamad’l awwal 193 Hijri, corres- 
ponding to 1 7th Azar 1120 of the Seleuoidan era and the 19th 
of the Behman M&h of the 177th year of Yezdezard. Accord- 
ing to his calculation, on the above Mahomedan and Roman dates, 
the Persian 19th day of Behman Mflh of the 177th year of 

Yezdezard fell on 2l8t March (N. S.) and 17th March (0. S.) 



* “Yezdezardi Tarikh" p. 32, quoted from Dastur Mullan Feroz’s 


“Adalefee". 
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809 A. D., and the first day of the Farvardin month of the 178th 
Yezdezardi year fell on 7th May (N. S.) or 3rd May (0. S.) 809 
A. D. Now it will be seen that the interval between 21st March 
and 7th May is 47 days and that between the 19th day of Behman 
Mdh and the first day of Farvardin M&his also 47 days, counting the 
five G&tha days after the Aspandfirmad M&h, 12 days of Behman 
+ 30 daysof Aspandslrmad, and the 5 Gfithfidays. We thus find that 
long before Alberuni’s time, i.e., 1000 A. D., there were Zoroastrian 
communities in Persia who placed the five GS,th& days at the end of 
the twelfth month and their descendants were sufficiently numerous 
in Alberuni’s time to give him an opportunity of describing their 
calendar in his work. This, then, must clear the doubt of those who 
believe that the Indian Zoroastrian system of putting these days 
after Aspandarmad M4h orginated after the 1 Otli century when 
the Farvardin MSh coincided with the Vernal Equinox. In the 
absence of any definite information, and observing that the Persian 
nation used to place the G^thS, days at the end of the Ab&n M&h 
they conjectured that the ancestors of ’the Indian Zoroastrians 
must have adopted this system after the Persians must have 
accepted the system of putting these G&th& days at the end of 
the twelfth month when the month Farvardin came to coincide 
with the Vernal Equinox in 1000 A.D. In attempting to sub- 
stantiate this theory, they had not only to stultify the Shahansh&i 
tradition which claimed to have brought the old calendar with them 
into India in the seventh century of the Christian era, but they 
had to take the period of the composition of the Bfindahishn and 
the Dinkard to a time much later than the tenth century A.D,, 
because these books record the ancient practice of the G&th& 
days being added after the Aspandarmad Mdh. But thanks are 
due to our Arabian historian, as wo now find a confirmation not only 
of the ShahanshSi tradition but also of the authenticity and early age 
of these two books. No doubt the two above quoted dates do not 
take us beyond corroborating Alberuni’s information about the 
Sogdian and Khvdrizmian practice relating to the observance of the 
Gathft days, and probably they are the dates corresponding to the 
Roj Mfth of those Zoroastrians who must have formed the Sogdian 
group. It is, therefore, natural that the month’s intercalation 
said to have been accomplished in fhe mountains of KhurAs&n by 
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the ancestors of those who came down to India had not been ob- 
served by the other group, and hence in the account of the festi- 
vals of this Sogdian group given by Alberuni, no reference is found 
to show that their year also commenced a month later than the 
Persian, as in the case of the Zoroastrians of Khv&rizem and Khhrfi.- 
san. On the contrary, we find that the seventh Sogdian month 
commenced on the sixth day of the Persian month Mihir in 1000 
A.D., as referred to by Alberuni.' 

So far, then, if the Indian Zoroastrians can be taken to have 
originally belonged to the Khv&rizmian and the Khur&sftnian group, 
as Alberuni’s information leads us to believe, the alleged date of 
their first landing in Sanjan, above referred to, materially helps us 
not only to substantiate this view, but to prove the correctness of 
the date subject to slight modifications evidently due tp bad 
copyists. As noted above, Dastur Aspandiarji has given the date 
as “Saneh 772 Shravan Sud 9 Friday, Roj 2nd, Mfih 4th. 

This date has been examined, as stated before, by Mr. Cama 
in his “ Yezdezardi Tdrikh” and he has shewn that on that Hindu 
tithi the given Parsee Roj M&h cannot fall, and probably, 
therefore, there is some mistake in the date in its present 
form. He, however, suggests that owing to the Carelessness of 
later copyists who may have transcribed this date from some older 
manuscripts, the Mdh may have been written for the Eoj and the 
Roj for the Afdh. He, therefore, takes the fourth month Tir men- 
tioned in the date as the thirteenth day Tir of the second month and 
by calculation he arrives at the 13th Sud of the {adhtk) Shravan of 
the Samvat year 772. But, as this is four days later than the 
ninth day of the Hindu month given side by side, he rejects the 
whole date as incorrect. The second alternative reading he takes as 
Samvat year 992, when the given Roj Mdh tally with the given 
Hindoo Tithi md month, in the Yezdezardi year 305. But such a 
result is also arrived at by Dr. Davar in the Yezdezardi year 219, 
by taking the Saneh 772 as Shake 772.’ No doubt both the above 
alternative readings of the Hindu year given in the date are 
plausible, because they help us to keep intact the Hindu tithi and 


> Vide English Translation, p. 221. 

» Vide Appendix to his Gujeratftoonograph, “The first day of the Parsi 
Calendar”. 
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month and the Parsi Roj Mcth. But the Parsi Roj MAh thus arrived 
at turn out to be the Kadmi Roj MAh in the above conjectural 
years, although the date is ostensibly cited to prove the Shahan- 
sh&i claim of a month’s Kahiseh. Besides, these years throw back 
the time of the arrival of the Parsis in India two centuries later 
than the Kisseh-i-Sanjan tradition. There is no doubt that 
that date in' its present form is not correct, but the elements of any 
alternative reading, owing to careless copying only, need not be 
fundamentally destructive to the claim in support of which it is 
tendered. The date must not be supposed to have been manufactured 
or recently inserted in its place by some artful or clever brains to 
support the Shahansh&i claim. In that case it could not have 
disclosed the incorrectness in some parts as it now does. The date 
seems to have been honestly, though rather carelessly, copied from 
some older records, either by Dastur Aspandiarji or some of his 
previous informants. And now when we are in a position to see 
that there was adifference of one month between the Persian (Kadmi) 
and the Khur&s&nian (Shahansh&i) calendar, long before the 369th 
year of the Yezdezardi era, in which year the Zoroastrians of Khv&- 
rizmia are described by Alberuni to have been in such a condition 
that they could not have undertaken any religious or social reform, 
in conflict with the major portion of their co-religionists the Per- 
sians, * we are tempted to consider whether the above date could 
not bo found to be the date of those who separated from the 
Khv&rizmian Zoroastrians and came down to India in the early 
days of the fall of the Persian Empire. 

Shravan * Sud 9th of the Hindu Samvat year 772 fell on 2nd 
august 716 A. D. (0. S.) Sunday, and 26th May (O. S.) in 
that year fell on the first day of the Farvardin Mfth of the Persian 
Zoroastrians Cowasji Patel’s Chronology); while, the Khvdriz- 
mians and Khurfis&nians must have commenced their year on the 
sixth or Khord&d Koj of that Farvardin month, as stated by Albe- 
runi. So 30th June 716 A. D. (0. S.) must have been the 

‘ Alberuni pp. 223. “ do not particularly care for their religion, they 

know nothing of it except its outward forms and they do not enquire into its spirit 
or real meaning. In consequence they regulate their festivals by their .knowledge 
of their distances from each other.” 

* The Shravan month next to the “ AdAfX; Shravan ”, as shown in the fore- 
going pages. 
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date of the beginning of tiie Khurjts&nian year 85 of the Yezdezardi 
era as they must have intercalated a month before that time, 
when a portion of their group probably left for India. If 30th 
June was the first day of their first month, 30th July would be the 
first day of their second month, and 2nd august 716 A. D. (0. S.) 
would be the fourth day of their second month in the Yezdezardi 
year 85. , 

Again, if the Khv&rizmian year began on 80th June ( 0 , 9 .) 
in 716 A. D., it would begin on 31st May (0. S.)in 836 A. D., and 
on the 1st may (0. S.) in 956 A. D., and on the 20th April (0. S.) 
in 1000 A. D., t. e., after an interval of 120 years, for want of a 
Kahiseh or intOToalation. And, as we have seen in the preceding 
pages, this was actually the case. 

Thus we find that the date of the first landing of the Zoroas- 
trians to India, in Sanjan, quoted by Dastur Aspandiaiji must be 
Shravun Sud 9th in the Samvat year 772 correspondiug to the 
Shahanshdi Roj fourth and Mdh 2nd (not Roj 2nd and Mah 4th as 
wrongly quoted or copied) in the Yezdezardi year 83. This slight 
interchanging of the Roj Mah, which is very common in the trans- 
cription of old manuscripts, as Mr. Cama himself admits, proves 
the correctness of the Shahansh&i date, as it tallies in all details, 
except the day of the week which also must have been wrongly copied 
as “Friday” in Dastur Aspandiarji’s quotation. Even as regards 
that, as we are told by the compilers of the Indian calendar, Messrs. 
Robert Sewell and Shankar Balkrishna Dixit, we cannot be sure 
of the accuracy of the day of the week of a Hindoo tithi, nahshatra 
or yoga unless we know the “ sidhdnta ” by which the tithi etc. * 
was calculated. “ A tithi sometimes extends over three natural 
days.” So this discrepancy about the week day can also be explained 
as a mistake in copying, * in so far as the years, months and days 
all correspond as quoted in the date. It is thus clear that the Indian 
Zoroastrians were a part and parcel of the group that continued to 
live in Khv&rizmia and Khur4s4n in Alberuni’s time, and followed 
exactly the same calendar that their forefathers had determined 
for them before leaving their motherland. These descendants of 


* Vide Indian Calendar, pp. 18-20. 

• In some manuscript the week day of the Sanjan date is given as Wednes- 
day. Vide Mr. Modi’s articles above referred to. 
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the first fugitives to India were living in a very deplorable state of 
ignoranoa about their religion, as observed by Alberuni, but still 
in possession of the calendar their forefathers had left for them 
after the last intercalation. Had it not been for the existence of 
this section of the Zoroastrians,the Shahanshfti tradition of the last 
intercilabio i ould njt hvvo bean proved. 

To sum up, we may state that Alberuni’s account of the festive 
calendars of the Zoroastriaiis in Persia, Sogdia and Khvfi.rizom, 
has helped us to come to the following coi\clusions : — 

1 . Tliat the Zoroastrians who came down to India after tlie 
Mahomedan conquest of the Persian Empire AVere a part and parcel 
of the Khviiriztnian and Khurslsitnian groups referred to by 
Alberuni. 

2. That they must have arrived in India from the mountains 
of Khurilsiln as stated in the Kmeh-iSunjnn and lauded in Sanjan 
on the fourth day of the second mouth of the Yezdezardi year 85 
corresponding to Shravan Sud 9th of the Sara vat year 772 as quo- 
ted by Dastur Aspandiarji, and the 2nd August (( 3 . S.) 716 A. D. 
of the Christian era, corresponding to the above mentioned Yez- 
dezardi year 85. 

3. That these Indian Zoroastrians had accomplishod a month’s 
intercalation before leaving their native land in the mountains of 
Ehur^sdn, which their other co religionists had not or could not 
accomplish on account of the disturbed condition of their country. 

4. That these Indian Zoroastrians had brought the calendar 
in which the Gftthtl days were addetl after the twelftli month 
Aspand^rmad, while the bulk of the Persian nation used to put 
them after their eighth month Abftn Mfth. 

5. That this revised calendar was brought by them from 
Persia in the seventh century of the Christian era, and their 
descendants scrupulously followed the calendar in India until Dastur 
J&m&sp and the Behdin Jamshed caused a schism and persuaded 
some of them to follow the Persian calendar that Avas current in the 
eighteenth century A. D. These two Iranees were either ignorant 
of the existence of the Khvftrizmian or Ehurdsdnian calendar or 
thought that their Persian calendar, as last arranged in the fifth 
century of the Christian era, in which the QAthft days were fixed 
after the Ab&n M&h was the correct one, and hence these reformers 
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made the 29th day of the Shahansh&i Ab&n Mfth the 29th day 
of the Kadmi Adar Mfth, because the apparent difference of five 
days between the Persian and the Khurds&nian calendars, as 
observed by Alberuni, would disappear in the beginning of the Adar 
M&h. It was for this reason, perhaps, that the clever reformers 
must have made the change at the time of the Adar M&h and put 
the Kadmis a month in advance of the Shahansh&is and thus 
nullified the month’s Kabiseh accomplished by their ancestors before 
coming down to India. 

5. That the Shahanshli calendar now in vogue is what was 
brought by their ancestors from Persia in the 7th century A. D., 
and that no change has been made in it, nor does there appear to 
be any weight in the argument that the system of putting the five 
G&thft days after the Aspand&rmad M^h must have originated 
after 1000 A. D., when the month Parvardin came to ooncide with 
the Vernal Equinox. This view had a semblance of truth in it in 
the absence of any dates previous to the above year, so long as the 
Sanjan date was found to be incorrect, but now that that date has 
been shewn to be correct, in the light of Alberuni’s account and 
information, the Shahansh&i tradition and claim to the performance 
of a month’s intercalation by their ancestors in the mountains of 
Khur&s^n before leaving Persia must be admitted to be a just one. 

DhuNJKKBHOY NaoBOSJI CoOWjAWALLA. 



GAJASTAK ABALISH. 

This is a Pahlavi treatise' which gives an 'account of a theo- 
logical controversy carried on between the saintly Adar Farnbag 
FarokhzS,d and the heretic Abolish who was an apostate from 
Zoroastrianism, the religion of his birth. This religious disputa- 
tion was held in the court of the Abbiiside Khalif MS,moon who 
flourished in the ninth century. Firdousi makes mention of such 
controversies having taken place in Persia when heretics like 
MSni and Mazdak sprang up under the Sdss^nides, and tried to 
shake the faith of the Persians in Zoroastrianism. We know 
from this treatise that Abolish proposed seven questions and was 
confuted on every point by his distinguished adversary. M&moon 
was greatly pleased with the answers given by Adar Farnbag 
and Abfilish was driven away. We give below the seven ques- 
tions with their answers. 

1. The accursed Abolish asked : “ O priest, who has created 
water and fire?” The priest answered : “Auharmazd”. Abolish 
said, “Then why do they both kill and destroy?” The priest 
answered, ‘ ‘ Know that there is nothing whatever created by 
the Lord Hormazd to which the accursed and wicked Ahriman has 
not brought antagonism. (Antagonism has been brought) to the 
water and fire. (There is) humidity in the water and heat in the 
fire. When they come in contact, the demon which is with the 
fire encounters the water. This is like a father and his son who 
have each an enemy whom they have imprisoned. When they 
meet, the enemy who is with the father strikes the son. It cannot 
be said that the father has struck his own son.” (cf. Vend. 
V., §§ 8-9). 

2. The second (question) the accursed Abolish put thus : 
“ Is it a great sin to strike (*.e., to pollute) the water and the burn- 
ing fire by carrying dead matter to, and putting it on them?” 
The priest replied, “ The water and the fire are like a bull and a 
horse who, if they are conveyed out of their own herds to a flock 
of sheep, find amongst them grass and fodder and are taken care 

81 
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of; but when they carry dead matter to water and fire, it is like 
leading them on to a pack of lions and wolves who strike and kill 
and devour them.” 

3. The third (question) he put thus : “Is it Hormazd or 
Ahriman who orders sufferings and punishments for men ? For 
when the kings punish and kill and torture and chastise men for 
their sins and cut their hands and bastinade them, it is the order of 
Ahriman which they execute, but it is said that men are punished 
by Hormazd : how is this to be believed ? Or, if Hormazd pre- 
scribes the penalty, then evil does not proceed from Ahriman.” 
The priest answered, “ This is the law : this is like (the case of) 
a child whose finger is bit by a serpent. The father in order that 
the poison does not go over the whole body and that the child may 
not die, cuts off the finger of the child. The father is not to be 
regarded as ignorant and inimical but as wise and friendly. The 
same is done by the priest, the high priest and the judges. When 
men commit sins, their souls are punished and the way to heaven is 
shut up on this account that their souls may not fall into the hands 
of the demons and fiends. The punishment is inflicted on them in 
this world. They (the priests) are not to be regarded as ignorant 
and inimical but as friendly and inspired with a desire for good. 

4. The fourth (question) he put thus : “ Which is purer : To 
wash the hands with gom^s (bull’s urine) or with water ? For if 
gdtnSz is purer, it is not proper to wash (the hands) a second time 
with water.” The priest answered, “ Do you yourself cleanse your 
house of rubbish and other stinking and polluted things therein, 
or order your servants to carry them away ?” Abolish, and Mamoon, 
the Commander of the faithful and the Cadi, cried out, “Nothing 
of the kind ; we order our servants to cleanse (the house).” The 
priest said, “ When, during the night, the druj nasrusht (demon 
of decomposition) reaches our bodies, we first drive it aw&y by the 
gtmh or with thejuice of plants, not with water, pure and simple, so 
that the nasrusht which is in the body of every person goes out of it. 
All are agreed (as to this point) : Do not the Jews, the Christians 
and the Mahomedans, on getting out of bed in the morning, wash 
their hands and foce, and do they not then pray to God and other 
angels ? Is it not the case that they do not lay their hands on any 
food (before washing their hands and face), and if they do, are they 
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not regarded as sinners and ignorant persons?” 

5. The fifth (question) he put thus : “ (Why should you) pray 
to the fire Behrfim and ask favours of it thus : ‘ Give me this, 
(your) -friend, 0 son of Hormazd, speedy glory, speedy nourishment, 
speedy livelihood’, since it is evident that fire in itself is so weak, 
powerless and poor that if men do not supply it with food and 
fuel, it will be extinguished ? It is not proper to ask a favour of 
that which in itself is powerless (to bestow it).” The priest replied : 
“ This is the law. This (case) can be compared to a town where are 
to be found (people following) all sorts of professions ; blacksmiths, 
shoemakers, carpenters, tailors, &c. The shoemaker says to the 
blacksmith, ‘ Blacksmith, make me a tool so that I may make you 
fine shoes and the shoemaker sews the shoes for the tailor and the 
tailor makes garments for the shoemaker. In the same way, the 
fire, in its bodily form, expects zbhar (holy water), perfume and 
fuel as we expect it (to aid us) in the spiritual action of demolish- 
ing the invisible demons, such as sickness, fever, pestilence and 
wrath. Thus are masters in need of their servants and servants 
in need of their masters.” 

6. The sixth (question) he put thus : “ This is clear and 
evident and every one is unanimous on it that the (dead) bodies of 
the pious, the doers of righteous deeds, are purer than those of 
the wicked, the doers of wicked deeds. You say that the dead 
bodies of the wicked, the non-Iranians and the sinners are purer 
than those of the righteous. This is quite preposterous and 
unreasonable”. The Mobad replied, “The similitude of this case 
is not such as you think, for, when the wicked die, the dru^ which 
was with them in this life, takes hold of them (their souls) and 
drags them to hell before Ahriman, and the dead bodies, now that 
there is no druj with them, become purer. Again, when the righte- 
ous, the doers of good deeds, die, the Amsh&spands seize their 
souls, welcome them and carry them before the Lord Hormazd, 
and the druj nasrusht (the demon of decomposition) which was 
with their dead bodies resides in this tabernacle (house of the body) 
and makes it impure. The same is done by an enemy when he in- 
vades a town. If the king of that country falls into the hands of 
the enemy, that enemy seizes, binds and drags him to his own 
king; but when he (the enemy) cannot seize the king of that 
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country, he enters the same country in despair and devastates it”. 

7. The seventh (question) he put thus : “ What is the cause 
of tying on the Kusti (the sacred thread-girdle) ; for, if it is a 
meritorious work to bind the Kusti, then will the asses and camels 
and horses who, day and night, have [cords] tied tight round their 
bellies seven times, go sooner to paradise?” The priest replied, 
“ This is not void of reason. This appears unreasonable to the 
ignorant and the ill-informed, i.e., those who are not educated and 
those who do not (care to) know the reason of it. I will unfold 
what is not quite clear to you. We say this: ‘As we believe in 
duality, (the Kusti) tied on our body explains this duality. Light 
and heaven are from Hormazd. Of the same sort are those things 
which are above the upper half of the body, such as the senses of 
hearing, sight and smell, the seat of wisdom, of the soul, of life, 
thought, intellect, memory, innate wisdom, and wisdom acquired 
by the ear. These are the seats of God and the Amshfispands. 
When men know that this upper half (of the body) belongs to 
heaven (and that the lower half belongs to Ahriman) then the un- 
reasonableness of this principle (of duality is explained away). The 
lower half (of the body) is the seat of stench, pollution, the 
receptacle of urine and putrefaction like the burrows (of demons). 
This is the seat of Ahriman and the demons. If men understand 
this well, then they understand (vakhMnd) this principle (of 
duality) and know the reason (vahdnak) of it. The Kusti is the 
limit (of the division) of the body. It is called Kusti for the 
reason that it divides the body into two parts. Thus, then, when 
you sit in a place and void urine, this (Kusti) in the middle (of the 
body) is a wall of separation (of what is pure from what is impure)’.” 

Minochehb Dastub Jab^aspji Jamasp Asa. 



ANCIENT CEREMONIES: ADDITIONS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN THEM. 

On a close scrutiny of the implements used by Parsi priests 
in the performance of ceremonies, we find that they are not at all 
very ancient, but that in course of time various changes and varia- 
tions have been made in their use. 

At present we have been taught one use of these imple- 
ments by Oriental and Occidental scholars. But this our know- 
ledge is incomplete, for we find from the internal evidence of 
Avestan writings that these implements were formerly put to a 
twofold use. I have here tried to give the correct translations of 
the texts to show this double use; and in some cases I have tried to 
prove the correctness of my translations by giving illustrations 
from actual ceremonies as they are performed 

I have also tried to show how the original purity of ancient 
ceremonies has been revived by changes and impovements which had 
to be made on accout of an undesirable mixture which, in course of 
time, was engrafted on innocent ceremonials. This desireable im- 
provement is due principally to the Parsi Sdssdnian rule. The 
learned men of those later days seem to have exercised great discre- 
tion in the changes they introduced, for whilst they have made 
changes in the ceremonial implements and in the ceremonies them- 
selves, they have not trifled with the language. I crave the atten- 
tion of readers to several instances of this fact, which will be found 
interspersed in various parts of this essay. 

What specially attracts our attention here is the striking 
parallel between the religious ceremonies performed by Parsi 
Mobeds and Hindu ferahmins. This proves the early origin of 
these ceremonies. Some ceremonies originated when the Parsis and 
the Hindu Aryans lived as one nation in Central Asia. After- 
wards, although the Aryan races separated, and divided themselves 
into two branches, OiV., the Parsis and the Hindus, and were 
known as two different nationalities, yet some ancient ceremonies 
have still been preserved in common by both these races, with 
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slight modifications. For instance, the ceremony of the Haoma or 
Saoma existed amongst the Aryans before the time of Zara- 
thushtra — a fact clearly proved by various references in the Rig- 
Veda and the A vesta. The llaoma plant is as old as the time of 
itfe discoverer, llaoma Frdshmi, who first utilised it by pounding 
it in a mortar (h/lvana) and drinking its juice. Similarly other 
ceremonial implements also appear to be very old. The use of the 
branches of certain trees, and of a mat made out of some kind of 
grass, the stone or iron mortar, the sieve made of the hair of some 
animal, and the like, of which we find mention made in connection 
with ceremonies, impress us with the simplicity of remote genera- 
tions. The implements date as far back as the times when mine- 
rals were not discovered in sufficient quantities. In later genera- 
tions, after the discovery of minerals, an improvement was made 
on the old implements in this respect that the implements were pre- 
pared out of metal instead of other ruder materials. For the bran- 
ches of trees, we find the barsam made of brass 'or silver ; for the 
mat of grass we find the dUt-gah or zbt-gah of stone ; for the stone 
or iron mortar we find the hdvnna of copper or some other mixed 
metal ; for the sieve of hair, we find substituted the tashta with 
bores made of some metal ; and various other metal substitutes are 
to be seen in the modern ceremonial implements. Those changes 
will be described in greater detail, later on. 

A list of ceremonial implements is given in various pas- 
sages of the VendidM, the Visperad and the Yasna. Some of these 
have gone out of use, and other new ones have been added to the 
original list. I shall deal here only with those that offer remark- 
aMe suggestions. Amongst these, the names of the most important 
implements used in extant ceremonies, are the Uaoma-ZAiri, the 
Varesa, the Baresma,theAmdonglian, the lladhdnaepata, the Damn, 
and the Gaoshudo. The charge made by some people that these are 
all inventions of modern Dasturs and Mobeds is untenable, for 
their use dates from the time of our remote ancestors. It is true 
that they have not been preserved in their original shape ; for they 
have assumed another aspect with the change of time, place and 
circumstances. 

With the march of times, changes are made not only in the 
ceremonial implements, but various modifications and additions 
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in the position and status of the priests also become noticeable. I 
have briefly touched on them here. 

Haoma-Zairi — THE Grebn Haoma Plant. 

HaomorZMri means the green haoma. It is a plant or shrub. 
Different epithets are applied to it in the Avesta ; e. g., Zdh'i, i. e,, 
green ; Zairi-gaona, i. e., of a yellow colour ; Nchng/isti, i. e., with 
bending branches ; Hilbaoidhi, i. e., well-scented ; Huiti, i. e., juicy. 
From this it follows that the dry Haoma twig which is now in 
vogue, could not have been used originally, but that it is a mere 
imitation. Originally, the green plant was itself used, but as the 
plant does not grow in India, the dry Haoma twig, called Ifomsali, 
is substituted for it. This dry twig does not possess the properties 
of the green plant. The Udrti'sali now used has taken the place of 
the original Baoma-Zdiri. 

Another Use of the Haoma ; Hocsehold Medicine. 

According the Avesta, this plant possesses some effiBctive pro- 
perties. Therefore, it was used also for the purposes of household 
medicine, in addition to its use in ceremonies. We are told of 
Iranian ladies deriving benefits from its use, just as the officiating 
priests did.* We also find the expression of a wish that the mor- 
tar for pounding the plant may be used widely in houses and 
streets, cities and countries.’ From this it appears that the 
haoma plant was used as a medicinal shrub. Dr. Atchison says 
that the people of Afghanistan and Baluchistan even now use a 
shrub which they call Hdm, for medicinal purposes. 

The Haoma shrub grows abundantly on the mountain ranges 
and valleys of the Albfirz. Its noble properties became manifesto 
for the first time to Haoma Frdshmi and hence its name, Haoma 
Zdiri^'ixova. its discoverer, Haoma. The first to use it and to pro- 
mulgate its use was this same celebrity. * 

The Avestic Haoma and The Vedio Saoma. 

The parallel between these two was first pointed out by Euro- 
pean scholars. In both religions the name is used in the double 
significance of a material noun and of a Yazad or Devtd presiding 
over the material substance. Just as the health-giving juice of 


• Yasiia 1, 15. 


• Visperad XII, 5. 
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the Haoma was, and is, utilised by Zoroastrian priests as a sacri- 
ficial drink, so was the drink of the Saoma common amongst the 
ancient Brahmins. Modern Brahmins call it Saoma-valli, though 
they do not use it in drink. According to the Hindu Shdstras, the 
other meanings of Saoma are the Saoma-juice, liquor and the moon. 
Many points of similarity are, as in the present instance, to be seen 
in the ancient ceremonies of the Brahmins and the Mobads. 

Havana : The Mortak foe Pounding the Haoma. 

There were, at first, two kinds of the hdvana which is th^ 
second ceremonial implement. One was the Asrnana-EAvana, i, e. 
the two stone mortars, and the other the Ayanghahena-Mvana, {. e., 
the two iron mortars. The dual was used to express the mortar 
with its pestle. The mortar described in the A vesta was distinct 
from the Mvana now in use. In the present hdvana, copper or 
some other mixed metal is used, and that is made specially to give 
out a ring;ing sound. The modern hdvana is utilised for the 
double purpose of producing a ringing sound and of pounding the 
haoma. Formerly, two hdvanas were used at the same time : that 
of stone for pounding the Haoma and that of iron for producing 
the sound. The modern hdvana of copper, used as it is for both 
these purposes, is thus an improvement on the old stone and iron 
hdvanas. 

Varesa-Haomo-Angharezana ; The Sieve for Straining 
THE Juice of the Haoma. 

A sieve is used in ceremonials for straining the Haoma. It is 
made of a plate of copper, brass, or other metal with nine holes. It 
is, therefore, called the tashta with holes. There is no name 
rotind in the Scriptures for the nine holes or for any vessel with 
holes. The word for sieve which we find is Varesa, * which means 
“hair". This shows that the sieve was originally made of 
hair. Whose hair was this? Was it the hair of men or of animals - 
Though nothing is stated about this in the Avesta, we find in 
the Pahlavi Nirangistftn that the hair was taken from the mane 
of the horse or the tail of the bull. The hair of the one animal 
now utilised in ceremonies is that of a milk-white unemasoulated 
bull. The hair is taken from the bull’s tail for ceremonial purposes 
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in a prescribed manner, and it is tied round a ringlet of metal wire. 
It is then called the ring of the varesa. From the practice of 
using the hair (varesa) of the bull, the consecrated bull for the 
purpose is called the varesyd. It becomes clear from this that 
originally the sieve was woven out of the hair of a bull, and 
that it was used to strain the juice of the Haoma. 

Evidence Afforded by the Existing Ceremonial. 

Another argument in support of the statement that the sieve 
was made of the hair of the bull is this that the ring of the varesa 
now in use in the Haoma ceremony recalls to us the old usage 
of employing the sieve of the bull’s hair for the same purpose. The 
details of the ceremony are as under : — 

In order to prepare the Haoma juice, three things are neces- 
sary — the pounding, the squeezing and the straining. There are 
three different recitals for those three functions. The formulae 
“ Yathd tu Mazdd at mbi tu" and ^^Airyamd ishyb” are recited three 
times whilst pounding the Haoma. Then with the words '‘‘'Haoma 

pairi-hareshyante arshukhdhandmcha vachdm”, the pounded 

Haoma is pressed. After this, once again the Hbm-sali is pounded, 
for, to prevent any portion, however slight, of the Haoma remain- 
ing unpounded, the Haoma is pounded four times during the recital 
of four Ahunavars. Then the process of straining commences, and 
whilst reciting the words “ Ye sevishtb us mbi ujdreshwdy humata, 
hukhta, hwarshta”, the juice is separated from the pounded sub- 
stance.' In this way, after the Hbm-sali is pounded and squeezed, 
and the final ceremony of straining it commences, the ring of the 
varesa is specially placed in the plate with holes. And then the 
liquid obtained on the pounding of the Haoma which is collected in 
two pots, is poured on to the sieve with the ring of the varesa in 
it, and is strained through it. Here ends the ceremony of strain- 
ing the Haoma. The special use of the ring of the varesa in the 
last part of the Haoma ceremony shows that the sieve was origin- 
ally woven out of bull’s hair, and that the Haoma juice was 

* This kind of ceremony is always performed twice. The Juice of the Haoma is 
first prepared with due ceremony before the commencement of the Yajishna, and 
it is used by the Zaotar as drink. The juice which is prepared during the per 
formance of the Yajishna ceremony is dedicated in the end as a pious offering to 
water, and this act is styled the getting up of the Zaothra, 
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strained through that implement. As a relic of that time-worn 
practice this ring is now placed in the plate with nine holes. We 
find many instances like this, in which, in spite of changes having 
been made in the essential implements ’used for ceremonial purposes, 
traces of the original implements are still preserved. It appears 
that formerly a ringlet must have been prepared of some substance, 
and that the sieve was prepared by weaving the hair of a white 
bull with such a ringlet. The modern metal plate with holes is 
an improvement on the old uncouth sieve. 

Thk Baksah; Thb Consecrated Mat, the Dais and the Bundle. 

The use of the Barsam was originally twofold or threefold. 
Its one use was as an dMt-gdh, i. e., as a mat for placing the cere- 
monial implements; another as a Z6t-gdh, i, e., as the dais for the 
Zaotar, the officiating priest ; and the third as a btmdle held in 
the hand. In modern ceremonies the two first uses of the Barsam 
are absent. There is no trace or relic of the mat or the dais. 
The epithet of fstara is to be found in the Avesta with reference 
to its original usage. The root of this epithet is stere, to spread, 
and the meaning of Baresma frastareta is “the nobly spread 
Barsam” or “the valuable mat of the Barsam”. 

We find an illustration of the double use of this consecrated mat 
in the Vieper8Ml, where we have a small list of ceremonial implements, 
and with the words Baresma frastareta we find the name of another 
implement named stereta which is a bed, a seat or a mat. * This 
latter implement is distinct from the former. They are both pointed 
out as ceremonial implements placed before the officiating priest 
with the demonstrative adjective im, t.e., this. Anyhow, both these 
implements were in use in ceremonies as materials for spreading, 
and they were utilised for placing on them in order, the cere- 
monial implements, or as two consecrated mats for the officiating 
priest to sit on.* 

We find two historical instances of the Barsam. Herodotus 


‘ Visperad XI, 1. 

* We find the word stereta used in many places in the Avesta to denote a bed 
and from this word we have the vernacular name sadro to denote the bedding of 
the priest undergoing the Bareshnum. We get from its Sanskrit equivalent star 
the Gujerati word «iu1, a mat. From this also it appears that the proper 
meaning of baresma frastareta was the mat of Barsam or the bed of Barsam— 
these two being originally ceremonial accessories used as the alat-gah and the sot-gah. 
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says that a certain kind of grass was spread in the ceremony of 
sacrificing animals ; on that grass the flesh of the victim was 
placed, and on it the Magian recited prayers for some time. 
Strabo says that the flesh of the victim was placed on the leaves 
of a certain tree which were spread out in a particular way and 
that the Magians there recited certain prayers, holding the twigs 
of a certain tree in their hand. 

These two instances are evidence of the usage of the Barsam 
described in the A vesta as something — grass or leaves — spread out 
for putting thereon ceremonial implements. Besides, we see here 
the use, at one and the same time, of two things — grass and the 
twig of a tree. This recalls to us the double usage of the Barsam, 
the one of having it spread out, the other of its being held in the 
hand. 

We find the words “ Z/rward baresmanaya" to denote the 
Barsam-dais, and this shows that it was prepared out of some tree. 
That material is none else than the leaf of the date tree which is 
now wound round the Barsam. The reasons of this are remark- 
able. The leaf of the date tree is interwoven in a particular 
manner, and then wound round the Barsam. And, as a relic of the 
old usage of preparing a mat woven out of the same fabric, we have 
now the practice of winding it round the Barsam. The so-called 
“ Aividonghati” which is wound round the Barsam reminds us of 
the Barsam-dais which was a fabric woven out of the same or a 
similar substance — the leaf of the date tree — which now forms the 
Atvidonghan”. This leads us to the inference that the stone bench 
called the &ldt-gdh on which the ceremonial implements are placed, 
and the stone dais which is the seat of the officiating priest, are the 
modern substitutes for what were formerly the mat woven out of 
the fibres of the date leaf. 

Thk Dais of the Mobad and of the Beahmin. 

Just as we find a special seat at ceremonial functions reserved 
for the Mobad, so is there a consecrated dais mentioned of the 
Brahmins. This dais was specially reserved originally for the 
Sandhyd karma” and the “Fayna” ceremonies. The material 
from which this was made was called ^^Darbhd”. This is the name 
of a species of grass. The Brahmins of to-day prepare a mat of 
deer-skin or of wool, or of a grass called ddbhdd. This is called 
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the darbMsan or the dais of the darbhd in imitation of the original 
darbhdsan. There are some Brahmins who say that the d&bhdd 
out of which the mat is prepared was originally called the darbh. 

Bundle. 

Just as we have the words baresma frastareta for the Barsam 
which is spread out, wo have the words Baresmd-zasta for the 
Barsam held in the hand, although, to be sure, the former 
phrase is found much offcener than the latter. Indeed, after the 
practice of spreading out a Barsam had ceased,' the words Baresma 
frastareta were used likewise to denote the Barsam held in the 
hand. Thus the third signification of the Barsam is that of a 
bundle which the Mobads hold up in their hands during the recital 
of their prayers. There is a difference in the materials used now 
and formerly for the bundle. At present the Barsam is made of 
pieces of metal wire called tde., but, originally, it consisted of the 
twigs of some tree. Although the name of no particular tree is 
found in the Avesta, the words urvard baresmanaya show that, 
like the Barsam-dais, the bundle of the Barsam must have been 
formed out of some tree, and, according to later books, it consisted 
of the twigs of the pomegranate tree. The number of these twigs 
is 3, 5, 7 and 9, and the measure of their length is given as “ reach- 
ing up to the knee and the middle of the leg.” ‘ The number and 
the measure mentioned in the Avesta do not agree with what we 
find in modern practice, with the exception of the numbers 5 and 7. 
At present the bundle is made of 35, 23, 15, 7 and 5, and its length 
is never greater than a span. 

That the Barsam was obtained from a particular tree is directly 
proved from a passage in the Vendidftd. In anwer to a question of 
Zarathushtra addressed to Ahura Mazda as to how the good 
creation should be praised, he is advised to cut off the Barsam 
from a “beautiful, living and strong tree” in the act of reciting 
certain prayers.’ Although, at present, the use of the Barsam got 
out of the twigs of a tree has ceased, yet we find even in compara- 
tively recent works a description of the ceremony, in which the 
Barsam is to be cut from the tree. It is stated in those books 
that the leaves and knots of as many slender twigs as are required 


* YasnaLVII, 6, 


• Fargard XIX, 18. 
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for the Barsam should be cleared off from the pomegranate tree, 
and thereafter, the twigs should bo cut off with proper ceremony. 
The texts which are enjoined to be recited as part of the cere- 
mony in those books are the same as the recitals enjoined 
in the Vendidfid. 

The verb used with the term baresmo-zasta, i. e., the Barsam 
held in the hand, is hishta, to stand. This shows that the bundle 
of the Barsam was held up erect in the hand. 

Evidence Afforded by Extant Ceremonies. 

The words bnresmd-zasta are found also in Yasna LXII, which 
deals with the praise of the fire. This shows that prayers were 
formerly addressed to fire and other natural objects with the 
Barsam in hand. The practice of consecrating some one or other 
natural object as a holy emblem has been preserved unchanged to 
this day. Although in the great Ynjishna and other p&v-mehel 
ceremonies, the Barsam is usually kept on its seat called the M&harue, 
yet immediately before the recitals of those texts which deal with 
the praise of the fire, the sun and the waters, the priest takes the 
Barsam in his hand, stands up from the Zvt-gah, and, in a standing 
posture, turning towards that particular natural object whose 
praise he recounts, he celebrates its praise. This celebration over, 
he replaces the Barsam in its place and resumes his seat. Just as 
we have the words baresmd-zasta to indicate this act of holding the 
Barsam in hand, so we have the words aesmb-zasta, gao-zasto, 
gaomata-zasta-vastravata, and havanv-zasib to indicate that fuel, 
milk, cloth, and the mortar are to be held up in the hand at 
particular times in the course of the performance of the ceremony. 

The practice of making up the Barsam from the twigs of a tree 
is very old. Strabo says that the Magians held a bunch of twigs 
in their hands whilst reciting their holy prayers. 

Twigs Used in Ceremonies by Mobads and by Brahmins. 

The twigs of trees which the Brahmins use in the yagna 
ceremony are called samidha, a word which corresponds with the 
Avestic hamidha. In the Farvardin Yasht, the Mdnthra-vdka 
i. the reciter of the Mfinthras, is called an aethra-paiti, and a 
hamidha-paiti , ' i, e., an Ervad and “Lord of the Barsam”. In the 


» Sec. 105. 
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Avesta we find the word yakhshti ‘ for twig, which corresponds 
with the Sanskrit ishika. The number of twigs mentioned in Brah- 
min Scriptures is 8, 28, and 108, and the measure of length is said to 
be twelve fingers’ breadth which is about the size of a span. There 
is a wide difference in the use made of these twigs by Mobads and 
by Brahmins. Whereas the latter throw the branches into the 
fire, the Mobads hold them up in their hand without destroy- 
ing them. Again, the Brahmins throw into the fire, in addition 
to the samidha, ghee, barley and other substances which they call 
dhuti^ a word which corresponds with the Avestic dzuiti. We see 
from all this that the Barsam of metal wire now in use is an im- 
provement on the original Barsam of twigs. 

Aiviaonghan : The Dais and the Tying Material. 

This implement had originally a twofold use. It was used 
firstly, as the Barsam-dais, and secondly, as the means of tying up 
the Barsam bundle. From the etymology of the word we find that 
one of its meanings is a seat from the root dongh, equivalent to the 
Sanskrit ds, to sit. The suffix ana being added to the root in both 
the languages, we get in the Avesta the word donghana and in 
Sankrit dsana, a seat. The prefix aivi being superadded to the 
Avesta word, an idea of dignity or exaltation is attached to the 
aividonghan. The winding of the fibres of the date leaf round the 
Barsam in a peculiar manner, is called aividonghan. It appears 
that originally the Barsam-dais was made by interweaving the 
fibres of the date leaf, and, in order to preserve a reminiscence of 
that usage, it is now wound round the Barsam. 

The Tying Material. 

In extant ceremonials, another use of the aividonghan is as a 
tying material. The substance from which it is obtained is the 
date leaf which is first divided into six fibres. These fibres are 
formed into two parts, and their ends being twisted into each other 
by turns, a knot is added at both ends. This method of weaving 
the fibres around the Barsam bundle is called the aividonghan. 
An explanation of this use of the word can be obtained from its root 
dcwyA which has also the signification of tying. We have in the 
Avesta its opposite, the word bdjt Sanskrit bhdj, which means to 
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unite. In the Hormazd Yasht we find “ aiviiionghanem vA aividon- 
ghayamno aividonghanem vd biijagarnnd, L e,,” tying the aividonghan 
and untying the aividonghan. ” We thus see that this word is a 
homonym having the double meaning of a “ dais ’’and a “ tying 
material” . Its use as a dais has now ceased, but its use as a tying 
material is still in vogue. 

Aiviaonghan and the Waist-Girdle called the Kushti : 

A Comparison. 

The vroTdi aividonghan is also interpreted to denote the Kushti by 
our Dasturs. The suggestion is very plausible. The connection 
of these two materials is remarkable. We notice a good deal of 
correspondence in the prayers and the ceremonies relating to the 
aividonghan of the Barsam and the Kushti : — 

(a) Just as the ceremony of tying or winding the aividonghan 
is performed round the Barsam, so is the ceremony of tying the 
Kushti performed round the waist. 

(b) Just as three knots of the aividonghan are tied round the 
Barsam, so are three knots of the Kushti tied round the waist. 

(o) Just as the front knots of the aividonghan are tied whilst 
reciting the word shyothnandm in the two ahunavars that are 
recited, so are the front knots of Ihe Kushti tied with the recital of 
the same word. 

(d) There is a difference in the recital of the texts repeated 
whilst tying the hind knots of the Kushti and of the aividonghan, 
and there are reasons for the same. The hind knot of the aividonghan 
is tied with the recital of the word shyothnandm of the two ahuna- 
vars of Yasna XIII, and the hind knot of the Kushti is tied during 
the recital of the Ashem Vohi\. The two chapters of Yasna 
XEI and XIII are Fraoreti ffditi, i. e., chapters relating to the 
confession of faith. That is why after tying the last knot of the 
Kushti with the Ashem Vohd, a portion of that chapter relating to 
the confession of faith, and beginning with the words jasa me 
avanghe Mazda is recited at the end. 

(e) Just as the ends of the aividonghan are twisted round one 
another, so are the ends of the Kushti twisted into each other. 

(f) Just as after the hind knot of the aividonghan is tied, two 
ends are left visible, so the two ends of the Kushti are also left 
visible. 
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(g) Just as the leaf of the date tree is torn into six fibres in 
order to interweave them for the purposes of the aividonghan, so the 
72 threads of the woolen Kushti are first divided into six parts of 
12 each, before the two ends are woven up. 

Many other points of similarity, though rather remote, are to 
be seen in the ritual pertaining to these two. The agreement of 
the aividonghan with the Kushti affords an indirect support to the 
meaning of the word as a “ tying material”. 

Hadhanaepata: The Root op the Pomeobanate tree and Fuel. 

This substance also had originally a twofold use — one as the 
root of the pomegranate tree which was dedicated as an offering to 
water, and the other as a sweet-scented fuel to be offered to the fire. 
The word haddnaepata is, like the names of many other imple- 
ments a bone of controversy amongst Avestan scholars. The late 
Ervad Kanga and other scholars do not assign it any meaning, 
only transcribing it as a proper noun. The late Prof. C. X). 
Harlez translated it as “ the twigs of the |Hadhfi,naepata. ” 

This substance is the name of an implement of two ceremo- 
nies having different aims. The word urvard is found with it, and 
from this we can say without doubt that it belongs to the {class of 
trees. It is, in fact, the name of the famous pomegranate tree. 
For in the Avesta the name is often used especially in connection 
with the Haoma plant and Jivdm, i. e., milk. As a common 
epithet applied to the three, we have the word uzddta which 
signifies a rising or a raising up. Just as in the Avesta we find the 
names of these three substances used in juxtaposition, so we notice 
in the extant ceremonials that the object used with the Haoma 
plant and milk to give force to the beverage after the Haoma is 
pounded and squeezed, is the root of the pomegranate tree. The 
Mobads call it urvardm. The word is used only once as a proper 
noun in the Vendid&d. * 

Evidence appoeded by the extant ceremonial. 

That the root of the pomegranate tree is the urvard of 
hadhdnaepata is seen from the extant ritual of the Haoma and 
Yasna ceremonies. In both these ceremonies, at the time of 
reciting certain words from Yas. XXIV , the Zaotar has to keep 
his eyes fixed on certain implements placed before him. In reciting 
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the words imdmchd urvardm hadhdnaepatdm ashaya uzddtdm the eye 
is fixed on the root of the pomegranate tree which is present there. 
Again, whilst reciting certain words from Yasna XXV , certain im- 
plements are lifted up from their place, and the ceremony of placing 
them in the mortar for the purpose of pounding, squeezing, and 
straining them is gone through. Reciting the identical sentence 
just quoted, the priest lifts the root of the pomegranate known as 
urvardm and places it in the mortar. These two examples from 
extant ceremonies show that the hadhdnaepata is the root of the 
pomegranate tree, which was, and is, used in ceremonials. 

The Sweet-Scented Fuel. 

The second use of the hadhdnaepata was as a sweet-scented fuel. 
In the Vendidad it is recomended that as a penance for certain 
offences, sweet-scented fuel should be presented as an offering to the 
fire, and we find the names particularly of the trees Urvdsna, 
Vohdyaona, Vohdkereti, and Hadhdnaepata ^ According to the 
explanation we have given above, the last is the pomegranate tree. 
From the Vendidad its twofold use becomes clear. Two different 
reasons for the two uses are also given. It is a substance to be 
presented as an offering to objects in nature, and it is used as an 
object of offering to the fire and the waters. When the name is used 
in connection with the words haoma, gaoma in the sense of the root 
of the tree, it is in reference to the offering to the waters, and 
when used with urvdsna etc., it has reference to the fire offering.* 
Therefore, according to this explanation, when tho term hadhdnae- 
pata occurs in connection with the haoma and gaoma, it must be 
translated as the root of the pomegranate tree and when it occurs 
with urvdsna etc., it must be translated as sweet-scented fuel. 

Like the date tree the pomegranate tree is held important in 
the religious books. When yet green, the juice of its root serves 
the purpose of a drink for the Zaotar, and is also used as an offer- 
ing to the waters in the Yasna and other important ceremonials. 
Besides, in the Bareshnfim, the Navzot, and other ablution ceremo- 
nies, the juice of its leaves is given for drink. When the tree 
withers away, its dry wood was used as a sweet-scented fuel. 
Thus in ancient times the hadhdnaepata received a twofold and 
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even a threefold use. At present, the root of this famous tree and 
its foliage is made use of for ceremonial purposes in Persia. But 
the use of the dry wood of the tree as a sweetrscented fuel is 
entirely forgotten. 

Haubvata-Ambretata, Gaush-Hudhao, Darun, and Goshudo. 

In the Avesta we find the two words draona and draonnngha 
for darun. The corrupted form of the Avesta is the Pahlavi 
and modern Persian darun, and although it is now used as 
an important element in ceremonials, yet this word is not to 
be found in all the places in the Avesta where the names 
of ceremonial implements are given. We find the names of 
the principal ceremonial implements in Chapters 3, 4, 6, 7, 
and 8 of the Yasna, but we do not find any such name as 
darun, I believe that the words Ilaurvata-Ameretdta are used for 
the darun. These names are Gothic concepts, which, later on, 
have been taken as Amshfispends presiding over the waters and 
vegetation. According to the Patet Pashim3,ni, the latter name is 
^^Amerddd urvar urvar sardegdn”, i. e., the AmshSspend Amerdfld 
presides over all kinds of trees. According to this idea, the two 
words are used for the darun made out of corn and water. Here 
and elsewhere in the Avesta we often find these abstract words used 
for concrete materials. The words which precede and follow these 
names in Yas. Ill, VII, and VIII, are respectively ’’'Kharethem 
myazdem ” and Gdush-hudhdo” . These are names of eatables. 
The abstract terms used between them may, therefore, without 
fear of mistake, be taken to represent the darun. 

Evidence Afforded by the Extant Ceremonial. 

In support of this explanation, we have an important example 
in an extant ceremony performed by the Mobads. Before the com- 
mencement of the Yajashne and other pdr-weAe/ ceremonies, the com- 
plete accessories of the ceremonies are kept in preparation. If the 
darun and the goshudo are not kept ready on the Mdt-gdh with the 
other accessories, from the very beginning, these must be neces- 
sarily kept ready after the completion of the recital of the first two 
Hds of the Yasna. There are four principal reasons for this. 
Firstly, in these two Hds the names darun and goshudo do not occur, 
so that nothing improper happens if they are absent. Secondly 
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in the third i/ci the words Ilaurmta^ ArneretAta and GAusk-hudh&o 
are recited with the names of other ceremonial Implements. 
Hence the darun and goshudo are kept in readiness before the 
commencement of the third HA because the names have to be re- 
cited in the presence of the objects. The Zaotar sits quiet if neces- 
sary, until these things are produced on the AlAt-gAh, Thirdly, so 
long as these things are kept in front, the words Haurvata amere- 
tAta gAush-hudhAo continue to be recited inYasna 3, 4, 6, 7, and 8 ; 
but at the end of the eighth chapter when they are removed from 
the AlAt-gAh after the Zaotar has tasted of them, these words 
are no longer recited. Lastly, during the recital of Yasna 22, 24, 
and 25, these conjoint words are not recited with the names of other 
ceremonial implements, because the implements to which they refer 
are absent. These weighty reasons from the extant ritual show 
clearly that the expressions Haurvata arneretAta GAush-hudhAo are 
used for darun and goshudo. Those abstract words are found also 
in the G&th&s to denote food, as angels presiding over eatables : 

At toi uhe haurvAoschA KharethAi A AmeretatAoschA^ i.e., “Real- 
ly, thine two, Khorddd (water) and Amerd&d (vegetation) are for 
eating.”* Again, in another passage in the G&th&s, these abstract 
words are found used with the very word draono, i, e., darun : 
“ HAt ve AmeretatAoscha utauitl haurvatAs draono” i. «., “Give ye 
the strong darun of KhordM (entirety) and Amerd&d (immorta- 
lity)”.* 

Although the direct meaning of this sentence may not be the 
darun of Khord&d and AmerdM, and although, to be sure, there 
may be underlying in it some deeper and higher idea, yet its ordi- 
nary meaning is not widely different from the expression I have 
given. From the two Gothic sentences we can see, at least, this 
that there is authority for the use of the words Haurvata ArneretAta 
for darun in the A vesta. 

In the HAdokht Nask the recital of one Ashem Vohu in season 
is considered equal to the recital of the same formula numerous 
times on other occasions. There, the above abstract words are used 
with reference to eatables to denote the principal object of food, and 
the angel presiding thereon. Although the idea sought to be ex- 
pressed is that of ordinary food, still these words are used to ex- 


Yas. XXXIV, 11. 


• Yas. XXXIII, 8. 
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press pure and excellent ideal food : “ Yd nd franghuharena 
Haurvatbya Ashem staoiti ", i.e., “Whoso praises whilst taking 

food and drink.”* Just as here these words are used to represent 
the best food, so in this same Nask pounded haoma is given an im- 
portance as the type of another kind of holy food. There an Ashem 
recited after partaking of the haoma food is held of great value. • 

These two examples lend great support to the Zoroastrian 
practice of saying grace before and after meals in thanksgiving to 
Ahura Mazda. Besides, we find in the Zamy^d Yasht that as the 
angels contending against hunger and thirst, and the Daevas pre- 
siding over the distresses consequent thereon, the names of Khordfid 
and Amerdfid are given.* 

The learned scholar Ervad Sheriarji Bharucha has given a 
weighty explanation regarding the damn. According to him, it 
was, at first, a holy liquid like the juice of the haoma. For we 
find in the VendidM “ Haomahe, hutahe, dadhdite usefritindm 
vd myazdandm, i.e., “ The pounded haoma or aostofarid 

gives the Myazda.”* The literal translation of this is 
found in the Patet Pashimilni thus : “ Bdm, damn, Aostofarid, 
myazddn, nehddeh".' The Avestan words haoma huta have 
been translated as hdm damn in the Pazend sentence. In the 

‘ Sec. 6. • Sec. 9. » Sec. 96. * Farg. XVIII, 12. 

• I think it necessary to comment here on this sentence occurring in the 
Vendid§,d and the Patet Pashimani. In all the books of the Khordeh A vesta this 
Pazend sentence is wrongly printed as ''Horn damn hash f arid yazdan nehad, t. e., 
"the damn of the haoma and the things prescribed for the adoration of the Yazads”. 
As the sentence is incorrect, its original meaning is changed. The mistake is owing 
to the difficulty of deciphering and reading the Pahlavi characters which admit of 
several readings at one and the same time. The word Yazdan stands for the word 
Myazdan as we see from the corresponding sentence in the Vendidad. The Pahlavi 
word Myazda is written in two ways thus ; and When the m of the 

word is removed the word exactly agrees with Yazdan, The Avesta haoma huta 
becomes damn in the Pazend, dadhaiti Incomes nehad^ usefriti becomes aostofarid 
and Myazdanam becomes not Yazdan but myazdan. So that the correct version in 
the Pazend of this sentence should be, “ horn damn aostofarid myazdan nehadeh*\ 
i.e., “the darun of the haoma, and the appointed aostofarid and myazda." In the 
pctssage in the Patet Pashimani where this sentence occurs, six duties are enjoined, 
and one of them is regarding the myazda. Similarly in the corresponding passage 
in the Patet Irani we find the duty relating to the myazda coupled with that 
regarding the aostofarid and the darun. From this it appears that what was 
before a “ holy offering” has been converted by mistake into something pertaining 
to the Yazads. 
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extant ritual the haoma is used as a liquid and the damn as a 
solid element of food. But on an examination of the root of the 
words huta and damn, it appears that they were at first both 
liquid substances. The root of the former hu in the Avesta, cor- 
responding with the Pahlavi h&midan, means, to squeeze, to press 
out the juice. The latter is the Avestic draona, corresponding with 
the Vedic drdnas from the root dm, to flow, to melt. From this 
it appears that a change has come about in the signification of the 
word draona which was at first some liquid substance. At present 
it is the name of the holy cake, unseasoned by any effervescing 
liquid. It is consecrated in honour of Ahura Mazda and the 
angels and thereafter partaken of. 

Gaush-Hudhao : Goshudo. 

The word quoted above with the word damn was gdush-hudMo 
from which we derive the name of the well known ceremonial 
implement, the goshudo. It is the name of a dainty prepared from 
the ghee made of the milk of the oow, and it is ahvays placed on 
ih.e damn. Just as we always find the use of the rfan/w and the 
goshudo together in ceremonials, so in the Avesta we always find the 
words Haurvata Ameretctta placed in juxtaposition viiih gdush-hudhdo. 
Nowhere in the Avesta are the names Haurvata Ameretdta, when 
used in the sense of the damn, separated from the term gdush-hudh&o. 
But when they are found alone, they do not signify the darun or 
the goshudo. The mutual connection of these two objects proves 
beyond doubt that the words Haurvata Ameretdta represent the 
damn, and the words gdush-hudhdo, the goshudo. 

The term gdush-hudhdo admits of several meanings, and there 
is a difierence of opinion among scholars regarding its exact mean- 
ing. The name is met with twice in Yasna IV, where it is Ten- 
dered &a gospend-i-huddndk by the Pahlavi translator. Ervad Eanga 
translates both these nouns as goshudo. But Spiegel and Harlez 
give the two different meanings of “oxen of good breed” and 
“flesh meat”, and that is, in my opinion, a proper way of inter- 
pretation. Again, both Kanga and Harlez translate the same 
word as goshudo where it occurs in Yasna XXIV, but that mean- 
ing does not suit the context. It should there be taken as “ cattle 
of good breed”. For we do not find the conjoint phrase Haurvata 
Anveretdta, %. e.., damn, used with it. The plain meaning of this 
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becomes clear from the modern ritual. 

Evidence Afforded by the Extant Cerkmoniad. 

During the recital of Yaana XXIV, both the damn and the 
goshudo are not present before the priest, as at the end of the 
eighth Hd the Zaotar tastes thereof, and after that they are re- 
moved from the dldt-gAh. Therefore, it is not proper to translate 
the words gdush hudhdonghem as goshudo. This principle is found 
clearly joined with the prayers recited at ceremonials, that the 
names only of those implements are mentioned which are present on 
the and those that are not present are not named. For 

instance, in the ceremonial for straining the haoma, when the 
abovenamed Has XXIV aud XXV are recited, the phrase 
imdmchd gdm jividm ashaya uzddtdm is omitted. That is because 
the^Vw/dni (milk) is not present at the time. But when these chap- 
ters are recited in the Yajashne ceremonial, this phrase is also re- 
cited, because milk is present at the time. 

From all these facts we can prove beyond doubt that it is only 
when those conjoint words occur side by side, are they to be trans- 
lated as damn and goshudo. But when they occur separately, the 
first pharse does not signify damn, but Khord&d (entirety) and 
AmerdM (immortality) ; and the second denotes not goshudo but 
“ cattle of the good creation”. 

Animal Sacrifice : The Changes and Improvements Made in it. 

The ancient Iranians used to offer innocent creatures as a sacri- 
fice to the Yazads. Tho) gdush-hudhdo, i. e., ghee, and the^dm 
jividm, i. e., milk, and the other implements now in vogue in the 
yajashne ceremonial are only an improvement on the cruel prac- 
tice of sacrificing four-footed animals. As a consequence of this 
improvement, it was found necessary later on, and especially in the 
S^ss^nian times,to change the root meaning of the names of certain 
ceremonial implements and other proper nouns, whilst the names 
themselves were retained. Principal amongst these are the yasna, 
zaothra, myazda, goshudo, jivdm, etc. 

The Yasna : Offering. 

The Avestic Yasna corresponds with the Vedic Yagna which 
is the name of the sacrificial ceremony which was in vogue among 
the Brahmins. We find in the Avesta and the Vedas a description 
of many such Yagnas. There is, for instance, the Aahwamegha yagna, 
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the name for the horse sacrifice which was common amongst the 
Brahmins. In a similar way, the ancient Iranians used to olfer 
horses, bulls and goats as a sacrifice to the Yazads. ‘ The 
representative of the Avestic Yasna in the Pahlavi and modern 
Persian is Yajishn. Its root meaning is that of worship., yet, later 
on, the original name being retained, an improvement is made in 
this respect that it is used in the good sense of adoring and praising. 
It may be noted that to represent the idea of adoring and praising 
we have in the Pahlavi and modern Persian the word setdishn 
from the Avestic root stu, as well as the word nipAyishn from the 
same root as Yasna with the prefix ni superadded, and we have 
also the word zbdyishn from the root zbe, 

Zaothra : Cekkmonial Implements. 

The Avestic zaothra corresponds with the Sanskrit hotra . Its 
root meaning is that of sacrifice, and it is frequently found used in 
the Avesta in connection with the ceremony for sacrificing ani- 
mals. * The original name being retained, its meaning has been 
changed at a later stage, and the word now signifies the innocent 
ceremonial implements and holy offerings, like ghee, milk, food, 
water etc. Especially in the Yajishna ceremony, the holy water 
prepared from the juice obtained by pounding, squeezing and 
straining the haoma with the hadhlnaepata to which juice some 
milk is added, is called by the special appellation of Zor or 
Zaothra. This beverage Zor is held in great importance especially 
in the Pahlavi books. It is found collected in the first pot on 
the ctlctt-gdh to the right of the Zaotar. 

Myazda : Green and Dry Fruit. 

Philologists translate the Avestic myazda as flesh-meat, and 

we find in the Vendid&d the sentence “ myazdem gaomantem 

madhumantem" which means “ the myazda of flesh and liquor”. • 
In the Yasna this noun is used in the sense of a holy offering for the 
darun, the goshudo, the haoma, and ihQ par a-haoma. Although we 
find in the Avesta the word bara for fruit, yet the original meaning of 
myazda has been changed to denote the innocent offering of green and 
dry fruits, such as we find used in the Afringdn and bdj ceremonies. 


* Tishtar Yt. 56, etc. 


» Vide Aban Yt. 


» Farg. VIII, %%. 
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Goshudo : Ghbk. 

The Avestic g&ush-hudhdo iheana literally “cattle of the good 
creation”. Harlez and other scholars interpret it as the “flesh of 
the cow." Under the belief that the word denotes flesh-meat there 
has originated the custom of preparing minced meat balls which 
are placed as an offering in the b/ij ceremony, in place of the goshudo. 
Although this gives an idea of the old, old times when the custom 
of offering animal sacrifices was prevalent, we now* find only ghee 
used in modern ceremonies. We do, indeed, find the word raoghna 
in the Avesta, corresponding with the Pahlavi and modern Persian 
roghaui to denote ghee, yet the word goshudo is now interpreted to 
mean ghee, which is all that is now used, where goshudo is men- 
tioned in the old books. 

JivAM : Milk. 

The literal meaning of the Avestic gdm jividm is “live cattle”. 
Prof. Harlez and other translators have interpreted it as “fresh cut 
meat”. Jivdm comes from the root_;V, to live, and it is an adjective 
used as a noun. Although we find the word pagangh in the Avesta 
corresponding with the Sanskrit pagas to denote the milk of an 
animal, yet the word jVrdm is now interpreted to mean milk as a 
precious object of nutrition for life. 

The Rashnu Yasht and the Bbahmanic Yagna Ceremonial; 

A Comparison. 

In the Avesta different objects are named as fit offerings to 
different Yazads. The sacrifice offered to AbS.n andUrv&sp consist- 
ed of animals and cattle ; to Haoma was offered a specific portion 
of an animal ; a similar offering was made to Fire and Water ; and 
to Tishtar and Behr&m was offered a small, fine animal. Just as 
offerings of animals were made to some angels, so to others corn 
preparations were dedicated. In the Yasht literature we find a 
description of the delicious corn preparations offered to the Yazads 
Rashnu, Vayu, Adar and Ab^n. Although nowadays no particular 
offerings are made to particular Yazads, the recital of the Satdmin 
the presence of flesh and corn dishes, now in vogue, recalls to us the 
ancient practice of offering flesh and corn dishes to the Yazads. 

A description is found in the Rashnu Yasht of the special 
offerings of corn preparations made to Rashnu. We are given 
there the names of four , distinct objects, vard^zddtm, perendm- 
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vighsh&rayeinttm, racghnyAm-varanghem and dzuttitn urvardm. A 
good deal of difference of opinion exists among scholars regarding the 
meaning of these terms. Prof. Darmesteter considers the term 
vard varanghem to mean “an ordeal”. Dr. Hang says that adora- 
tions to Rashnu were made in accompaniment with fruit and ghee 
placed before the fire. I believe that these terms are the names of 
the particular objects which the ancient Iranians used to offer to 
the Yazads, and they correspond to the objects sacrificed to the 
Daevas in the yagna ceremonials of the Brahmins. They are the 
dainty dishes called dudhpdk, purl, vaddn, bdkrd and shrifal, 
which were poured into the fire at the end of the Yagna ceremony. 
We have the following passage in point in the Rasnu Yasht ; 

Aeiat te jasdnt avanghe azemyd Ahurb Mazddo 
Avi itnat vard uzddtem avi dtaremcha haresmacha 
Avi perendm-vighzhdrayeintim avi raoghnydm varanghem 
Azuitlmcha urvarandm- 

i, e,, I who am Ahura Mazda will come to thee for assistance 
towards (the offering of) the vadi seasoned with an effervescing 
substance^ towards the fire and the Barsamj towards the over- 
flowing dudhpdk, towards the vaddn fried in oil, and towards the 
shrifal of trees.” 

PERENA-VianZHARAYA — DuDHPAK (PoRi). 

On examining the etymology of the term perena-vighzhdraya 
we find that it is the name of a delicacy prepared out of milk. The 
root of the A vesta ghzhdraya is ghzhar or khshar, equivalent to 
the Sanskrit kshar , to flow or to curdle, and from that root we 
derive the modern Persian shir, milk. The A vesta ghzhdraya, 
then, must mean, “ made of milk”, or “ a preparation from milk”. 
Again, from the Persian word shir we have the Gujerati khtr 
which is the name given to a preparation from milk which is not 
sweetened with sugar. Anyhow, ghzhdraya appears to be the name 
of some delicacy, and that is clearly proved from the Vendidfld. 
The name is there found in the midst of a list of objects for dedica- 
tion to the fire, and it is there explained as kharetha, “ eatable”, 
or rather, as “ khdsta kharetha”, “ a delicious eatable”.' We 

» Vide Vendidad, XIX, 40; Khasta Kharethao frabaroiah perenam 
vighxharayeintim, i. e., “ Thou shalt carry the delioioua dainty of plenty of 
dudhpak”. 

24 
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find with the nftne we are discussing, the adjective If 

we take it as a noun, we may interpret it as puranpoU or puranyiin 
or puri, all names of delicious eatables, and perenmiighzMraya 
would then mean puri dudhpdk or something like it. Wo find 
perena named in the Yendiddd as one of the delicious eatables to 
be dedicated to the fire, and tlie now prevailing custom of making 
offerings of delicious eatables to the fire and water amongst Parsis, 
lends support to my humble attempt to interpret the A vesta 
phrase as I do. The dedications to fire and water are technically 
called by the names of fuldru and j)alli respectively. 

Raoghnva Varanqha — Vaoan Fkikd in Oil. 

Another object of dedication is raoghnya varanyhn. Varanyha 
may be compared to the vaddn of the Brahmins. Vaddn is an 
eatable prepared from the flour of certain kinds of grain and fried in 
oil. As the eatable has to be fried, we have in the Avesta the term 
raoghnya, equivalent to the Pahlavi and Persian raoyhttn, one 
of whose meanings is “ oil ”. That is why I suggest that 
raoghnya varangha denotes “ vaddn fried in oil”. 

We find an enjoinment to prepare vaddn during the Gahmbftrs 
in the same way as the eatable was, of old, dedicated to the Yazad 
Rashnu. We have in the Afringan-i-Gahnhdr the phrase gnremd 
varanghem dasti antare Mazdd yasndish, which suggests that the 
faithful should partake of hot vaddn after they are consecrateil. 
Although, at first sight, it appears to be a new thing to count such 
an article of food as an object of dedication, yet we are as ignorant 
of the antiquity of the custom which is now in vogue amongst us, 
as we are about the significance of the phrases. During the Far' 
vardegftn days, it is a common practice to prepare cakes of rice 
flour in oil, and to place them together with other eatables before 
the reciter of the Saturn prayer. 

Varangha Uzdatbm — Seasoned Vadi. 

The name of the third offering is vard which is the same as 
varangha. The former is neuter, the latter masculine. We have 
the vaddn and vadi as names of two different delicacies among 
Hindus. Vadi is a preparation made of the flour of gram seasoned 
with pepper and the like, in various shapes, resembling the pawns 
of chess. It is common to season the preparation, before it is fried, 
witin some effervescing substance, and we have in the Avesta the 
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term uzddta coupled irith varli to give expression to a similar 
practice of seasoning the preparation. Var!) uzd&tem^ then, would 
signify vadi seasoned with an effervescing substance. 

Azuiti Ukvaba — THB Ubvab of a Tebb. 

The name of the fourth offering is dzuiHm urvarandm. The 
former of these two words denotes fat and the like, but its use here 
with the noun urvard shows that it is something pertaining to 
trees. I compare it with the shrifal used in the Yagna ceremonial 
of Brahmins. The Brahmins oast shrifal into the fire at the end of 
the Yagna ceremony, and this act is called purndhuti. Parallel to 
this term in the Bashnu Yasht is the term dzuiti. The two terms 
are quite alike. The only difference lies in the additional prefix 
puma in the former word, which points to the completion of the 
ceremony. But that prefix is not coupled with the Avesta word, 
because the offering does not come at the end of the ceremony, as 
in the Hindu custom. In the Yasna ceremony the last offering is 
that made to water, and it consists of the strained juice of the 
haovia and hadhdnaepata mixed with milk. I suggest, therefore, 
that the meaning of dzuiti urvard is “fruit of trees” or dry fruit. 

There is a difference in the use made by Mobads and by Brah- 
mins of the things dedicated in the Yasna and Yagna ceremonials. 
Whereas the Brahmins cast most of them in the fire, the Mobads 
use them as holy food to be partaken of after consecration. For 
there is the strongest prohibition against burning in the fire any- 
thing but dry wood and fuel of sweet scent. 

The Number OF Mobads : Thbib Rank: Chanobs in Them. 

At present only two Mobads perform the Yasna ceremony. 
But internal evidence from the Avesta shows that formerly there 
were eight priests who officiated in the ceremony. They had differ- 
ent functions, and each one did liis work according to his rank. 

The titles of the eight Mobads and their functions were as 
under : — 

1. The zaotar was the head officiating priest. 

2. The hdvandn was in charge of the haoma ceremonial. 

3. The dtarevakhsha kept the fire burning. 

4. The fraberetar had to bring in and take away ceremonial 

implements. 

5. The 'Xberetar brought in and carried away the zdr^ i. e., 
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the water prepared ceremoniously. 

6. The dsndtar washed and cleansed the ceremonial imple- 
ments. 

7. The rathwishkara arranged and placed the ceremonial 
implements in proper order. 

8. The sraoshdvareza was the chastiser who corrected mis- 
takes. 

The Seats of Mobads. 

Different seats wore assigned to these eight Mobads, according 
to their rank, and they used to be in their proper seats which were 
arranged thus: — 

South 



Nobtf 
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Thk Need op the Presence op Eight Mobads. 

The necessity for eight officiating priests is evidenced from the 
third chapter of the Visperad. There the head officiating priest, the 
zaotar, takes, as it were, the roll-call of his seven assistant Mobads. 
In modern times, with the exception of the dtarevakhsha there is no 
one present, and hence, in the course of the ceremonial, he leaves his 
seat and assuming difierent positions, one after another, he answers, 
“I am hero”. For instance, the zaotar says, ^^Mvaniinetn ctstdi/a”, 
i. e., “Is the hdvanctn here?” The dtarevakhsha immediately 
appears at the place marked (2) above, and says, ^'azem visdi,’, i.e., 
“I am here”. It is clear from this that the other positions are 
meant to bo occupied by other officiating priests. But in their 
absence, in modern ceremonies, it is the dtarevakhsha who jumps 
about from one place to another and answers the roll-call for himself 
and his six absent confreres. 

Different Texts to be Recited by the Different Priests. 

Eight Mobads were elected for the ceremony, and different 
texts were fixed for their recital. The seven parts of Yasna LVIII 
in the Visperad have to be recited by the seven assistants of the 
zaotar. But they are not present in modern ceremonies. Hence the 
dtarevakhsha alone recites them all. His own portion he recites from 
his proper place, (3) in the above table, and the other portions he 
recites severally from the other six positions for his absent confr^sres. 
This shows that the other six seats are meant for the other six 
officials of the ceremony, and that the texts recited from those posi- 
tionsby the dtarevakhsha were meant to be recited by them severally. 
The zaotar sits quiet after reciting in Yasna LVIII abovenamed, 
the passage from tat shdidhish upto charekeremahi, and then the dta- 
revakhsha recites the seven portions of the rest of the chapter from 
different places, for himself and the absent officials, as given in the 
following table, where the figures show the order in which the texts 
are recited: 

(3) Shraoshdvareza : lie chd thrdzhddtn. 

{&) Aberetar : Haurvafskvd {7) Atarevakhsha : Haurvdm... 

Ameretatdo. avdchi. 

(4) Rathvishkara : Thrdzhddm (5) Asndtar: Pairi dadema- 

ihrdzhddm, hi. 
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( 2 ) Fraberetar: Haithyo cha~ (l) Hdvandn: He ptd stdish. 

rekeremaht. 

Similarly in the Visperad ceremony, the text vanghu ••.hvarshto 
in Yasna LIX is recited by the dtarevakhsha from the place assigned 
to the fraberetar by whom the text is to be recited. In the same Bd 
the dtarevakhsha recites from the Adi^ctJidn’s place to the right of the 
zaotar, the text yenghe ...vantd. Again, thereafter, the dtarevakhsha 
recites from the place of the fraberetar the text yenghe ••• yasamai- 
de as a substitute for the absent official. In the same Hd for the 
sraoshdvareza the dtarevakhsha recites an Ashem Vohd from the 
position assigned to the former, a text which the sraoshdvareza 
ought to recite. We find in the Avesta many other passages 
of this kind, where the different Mobads have to recite certain texts 
severally from their own individual posts, but which texts are 
in modern ceremonies all recited for them by the dtarevakhsha who 
changes his seat during the recital of the several texts. 

Rank of Mobads According to Qualifications. 

The zaotar and his associate, the dtarevakhsha are often found 
speaking of their functions in ceremonies. A certain portion of the 
sublime text of the ahunavar is used for this purpose. The first of 
the three parts of the ahunavar is considered the seed of all texts 
for recital, and numerous texts sing of the excellences of this first 
part. Undoubtedly this part has an excellence which deserves 
all weight and consideration. At every moment we find the zaotar 
and the dtarevakhsha speaking of their respective functions and 
singing the excellence of this text. It is as follows: — 

1 . Yathd ahu vairyd zaotd frd me mriitL 

2. Yathd ahu vairyd yd zaotd frd me mrdtd. 

3. Athd ratush ashdtehit hacha frd ashava vtdhvdo mraotih 

Of these three sentences, the first speaks of the appointment 

of the head officiating priest, and invariably, the zaotar alone recites 
it. The second sentence which contains the relative pronoun is 
recited to speak of some particular official and of his functions. 
The pronoun is not used to point out with any gestures the official 
referred to, but it is used with the title of the official. We have an 
example of such titular designations, thus described in the Avesta. 
They are: yd zaotd; yd dtarevakhshd, yd fraberetd onAyd sraoshd- 
varezd. Thus we find what particular functionary is intended to 
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be spoken of. The second sentence above cited is recited both by 
the zaotar and the dtarevakhsha, but when it is recited by the latter, 
he does it in speaking of the zaotar and his functions, and when 
recited by the zaotar it is done to designate other officials and their 
functions. The third sentence with the athi rntvsh is recited to 
denote the acceptance of their particular functions by the different 
officials. We shall try to understand the meaning of these sentejices 
by examining them separately. 

The zaotar first tells the /itarevakhsha to appoint a head of the 
ceremonial in these words : “ Yathd aha vairyu zaotd frd mS mrfitd ”, 
*. e., “ Let me be declared the zaotar (for the recital of) the Yathd 
ahu vairyo”. Upon this, the dtarevakhs/ui, pronouncing not his own, 
but the zaotar's high dignity says : “ Yathd ahu vairyd yd zaotd frd 
mdmrute," i. e., “Lethe who is the declare the Yathd ahu 
vairyd to niQ, Now the taking charge of his post says: 

Athd ratush ashdtchit hacha frd ashava vidhvdo mraotd", Le.^ “The 
pious learned zaotar declares athd ratush ashdtchit hacha. 

We find in the third chapter of the Visperad a passage where 
the dtarevakhsha takes the name of the zaotar and directly declares 
his authority, and in reply to this, the zaotar accepts the post with 
the titles. The only difference is this that, there instead of the 
ahunavar^ the text referred to is that of the staota yasna, which is 
the name given to the collective group of the yathd, ashem and 
yenghe^ hdtdrn texts. The dtarevakhsha says: turn nd dthraom 
zaotastc , i. e., “0 priest, thou art owe zaotar '' The zaotar says : 
^^Azem aeta zaotavisdi staotandm frasraothremcha, framarethremcha, 
frajathremchd frdySshtirncha” , i. e., “ As a zaotar I accept the hear- 
ing, remembrance, recital and offering of the Staota Yasna.” 

Evidbnck as to thb Position of Mobads prom thb Ritual. 

The ceremony of preparing and straining tlie haoma juice gives 
us a real idea about the appointment of a head officiating priest for 
the Yasna and other important ceremonies. In that ceremonial, 
when the officiating priest, having completed the ceremony, is 
sitting on the zbt-gdh, another Mobad enters the Yajtshna-gdh, and 
declaring his candidature for the post of zaotar, says : “ Yathd 
ahu vairyd zaotd frd md mrdtd ”, and itamediatoly TiBing from the 
zdt-gdh, the other official makes room for him. Now the zaotar who 
is installed in his place recites the text ^^Athd ratush ashdtchit 
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hacha fr$, ashavd vidhv&o mraotif, and with the word shynothnandm 
of the second of the two ahunavnrs he recites thereafter, he takes 
his seat and proceeds with the ceremony as head priest. Here we 
see the zaotar recognised as head for denoting the excellence of the 
ritual. The dtarevakhsha, too, has some position and dignity, and 
so the zaotar says : “ Yathd ahu vairyd zaotd frd md mrutd", i. 

“ Let the declare the ya/M ahu vairyd to mQ." The 

dtarevakhsha accepting this task, says : “AMd ratiish ashdtchit 
hacha frd ashavd vidhvdo mraotu." 

These two examples illustrate the position of the zaotar and 
the dtarevakhsha. Here when the zaotar asks the dtarevakhsha to 
describe the excellence of any particular ritual, the latter does it 
immediately, as he is present, there and then ; and so likewise does 
the zaotar at the request of the dtarevakhsha. The principle is well 
observed with reference to these two functionaries, because they are 
both present in person. But it is not so observed in other cases. In 
the same way as the zaotar asks ihQ dtarevakhsha to carry out his 
functions, he calls on the other officials of the ceremony to do theirs. 
These are kkiQ fraheretar and ;the sraoshdvareza. In their absence it 
is the dtarevakhsha who, in modern ceremonials, does their task. 
This is to be seen in the Visperad, in the recital of Yasna LXY ; 
where the call to the fraberetar and the sraoshdvareza is answered 
by the dtarevakhsha. 

We shall close our theme' here. We notice from what we have 
seen in this essay, the antiquity of our ritual, and also the changes 
and improvements made therein with the change of time, place and 
circumstances. These changes and improvements are due mostly 
to the S&ss&nian regime. The Zoroastrian religion has passed 
through many ups and downs since its first promulgation. It has 
seen many changes of Empires. A few improvements have been 
made in the ceremonies during ’.the ascendancy of the Empire, 
and with the downfall of the Empire it has suffered from many 
evil influences. 


Khttbshudji Ebachji Pavbi. 



A RECIPE FOR CONTENTMENT. 

The following interesting extract from a Pahlavi treatise 
may be allowed to speak for itself : — 
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Tbanslitbration. 

DftrAk-i KhArsandih pavan maudavam-i ch&rik 1ft bftkht 
yekvimftnet va zakich i chftrik darraftn ftsftnlh dead jahet, D&rftki 
yehvfti’iftt hanft diram sang. Minashnik ftmlkhtan dftneshnikihft 
shanftkhtan khdrs-andih dftng-i sang. Amat dend Ift vabidunam 
md vabidunam dftngi. Min lidend y6m vad fartftk shapir shftyvt 
yehevuntan dftng-i sang. A1 at min dend salitar shftyvt bfttan 
dftng-i sang. Pavan dend i mat yekvimftnet khftrsand bfttan li 
ftsftntar dftng-i sang. Va amat khftrsand 1ft yehevftnam pavan 
kftr 1ft shapir li dushkh^ftrtar dftng-i sang. 

Dend dftrftkihft baen hftvan-i shakipftylh kartan pavan hftvan 
dastak-i niyftishnih kftstan va pavan parnik&n-i bitvarih vikhtan va 
ko/ft yftm avir bftmdftt II kapchak pavan kapchak-i afastftn ya^dftn 
val pftmd remitftntan va mayftich-i shftyet kartan. Min ftkher 
khftrtan ftkher avigftmftnihft khftrsand yehevftntan md pavan tan 
va rftbftn avir sfttimandtar. 

Translation. 

The medicine for contentment is not created as one of the 
curative drugs, yet the comfort produced by the curative drugs 
arises from it. It is the medicine of the weight of one diram. 
Take one-sixth* part of ‘the mindful mixture, with its wise re- 
cognition, of contentment one-sixth part of ‘ if I do not do this 
(my allotted task in this world), what shall I do ?’;* one-sixth 
part of one should be good from to-day till to-morrow’;* one- 
sixth part of ‘ one should not become worse than this’ (the present 
condition); one-sixth part of ‘ I am more comfortable on being 
contented with what has reached me (my present lot)’;' one-sixth 
part of ‘ I am ill at ease when I am not contented, which is detri- 
mental to ray work’. * 

Put these drugs in the mortar of patience, pound them with 
the pestle of prayer, sift them with a silken sieve, and every day. 


x ddng : oiie-sixth part of anything ; a grain. 

* i. e., of the knoivledge of contentment. 

» f. e„ of industry and perseverance. 

* i. e., of coirtinual progress. 

• f. e., of the comfort of contentment. 

• i. e., of the discomfort of discontent. 
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just at day-break, put two spoonfuls of them in the mouth with 
the spoon of prayer to the Sacred Beings, add a little water and 
then swallow (the mixture). Afterwards be contented without 
entertaining any doubt because it is more advantageous to both the 
body and the soul. 

Bamanji Nasakvanji Dhabhau. 



ZRAVANA AKARANA- BOUNDLESS TIME. 


In the S&ss4nian period there were various beliefs current in 
Ir&n regarding the nature and manifestations of the Supreme Being, 
and other important questions relating to religion. Owing to the 
doctrine of the two Principles, whose actions were represented in 
later Zoroastrianism as essentially hostile in every respect, some 
of the thinkers of those times sought to subordinate this pronounced 
Dualism to some Being higher than the two Principles, which were 
represented to haveemanated from Zravana Akarana^ or “Boundless 
Time.” 

In the later A vesta are found the following expressions : — 
“We praise Zravana Akarana (Boundless Time.) We praise Zra- 
vtina Daregho Khadhata (the self manifesting Time of the long 
period'.” 

Anquetil Du Perron, according to the teaching of the Dasturs, 
in ignorance of the grammatical inflections, as Dr. Haug points 
out, translated the words Zravane Akarnd^ (occurring in Vendid&d 
XIX. 9,) as if they were in the Nominative case, when in reality 
they are in the Locative, and the passage was rendered as if 
Zra Vtina Akarana had created Spenta Mainyu. The correct 
translation of the words is, however, as follows: — ‘Spenta Mainyu 
^Orinazd) made (the Ahiaia Vairya) in Boundless Time.” 

In Yasna XIX., the question is asked: — “Which was the word, 
O Ahura Mazda, that Thou spakest, before the heavens, before the 
water, before the earth, before the animals, befc 
fire, before the pure man, before the Daevas ^ be! 

Universe?” and Ahura Mazda answered: — “] 

Ahuna Vairya that I spoke before the Heave 
before the earth &c.” Yasna XIX. contains 
Ahuna Vairya^ a text looked upon as the Vei 
of Ahura Mazda, before he formed the Univ< 
be understood by the sentence in the Vendidi 
made (spake) the AJiuna Vairya “m Bou^ 
uttered before the creation of the Universe, 
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Universe marks the commencement of Time, as we understand Time. 
There was nothing but Eternal Duration before the Universe was 
called into being. 

We read in the “It is said in the good religion 
that that which rejoins its source by its progression, is Time ; and 
that which leads from the lowest to the highest is the Path of 
Wtsdom. As to Time, it is said, that it is in accord with the 
force of the motion proceeding from the Primal Source, and it 
moves in regular succession. The first work of the Creative Power 
of the Universe began with Time, and the end of such work pertains 
to the completion of the Limited Time of celestial Revolution. 
The end of Time is in the completion of planetary motion. 
All have to regenerate themselves by their own efforts in 
(reaching) Boundless Time. At the period of the Renovation, 
those that are in communion with the Deity will not have to 
journey again. 

“The Dasturs assert that Time was originally Unlimited, but 
subsequently it came to have a limit. When this limit is reached, 
it will again act in Boundlessness. This is explained by saying that 
when the planetary bodies reach the end of their course. Time 
becomes lost in Limitlessness, and after the course of the planets 
is completed, there is again an effort to bring about a limit in 
Boundlessness. The Creative Power, it is said, is Unlimited in 
His wondrous Wisdom and by His abiding Force, He exists Eter- 
nally in Boundless Duration.” ' 

This passage is a most important one, and contains singularly 
suggestive and correct ideas. In the Gdthd ahAnavaiti, Zarathush- 
tra prays: — “Teach Thou me, 0 Mazda Ahura! from what the 
world first arose” (Yas. XXVIII, 11). In theOrmazd Yasht, 26, 
the answer to this question is given: “From my knowledge and my 
Wisdom the world first arose, and so will the world be to the end.” 

That the world had a beginning, and will have an end, and 
that it was brought into being, and is maintained by the Power 
and Wisdom of Ahura Mazda, is very clearly expressed in 
the Avesta. But how can the world come to an end, except by 
the withdrawal of the Power that gave it birth ? This indrawing 

1 Rendered into English from the Gujerati translation of Dastur Peshotaa 
Sanjana: “Dinkart", Vol. VI, p. 379. 
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of the Divine Power, dissolves the manifested world, all the 
principles and elements of which, having lost their polarity, subside 
into quiescence ; cyclic Time ceases, and everything rests in Limil- 
lessness — that mysterious state, of which a very faint notion is con- 
veyed by the much misunderstood words Zravdnn Akarana. 

In the A vesta, Zravdnn is viewed in two ditierent aspects : 
first as Zravdnn Akarana or Boundless Time, and secondly as 
Zravdnn Daregho Khadhdtn, or, the self emanating Time of the long 
period. According to the passage in the Dinkart, “Limited 
Time” which would more properly be called a cycle, an Age, or a 
Yuga, is the period during which a certain planetary revolution 
continues. The beginning and end of Time is no other than 
the commencement and the cessation of a planetary course. “Time”, 
it is said, “ was originally unlimited, but subsequently it came to 
have a limit”, and when the end of that limit is reached, “it again 
acts in Limitlessness, and again there is an effort to bring about 
a limit.” This statement in the Dinkart is a general outline of the 
law of successive cycles by which one Universe after another is 
called into being, completes its course, is dissolved, and after a period 
of rest, another U niverse comes into existence. A universe lives during 
a Zravdna Daregho Khadhdta. It has its beginning m,and disappears 
into Zravdna Akarana. Unlimited Time, as also limitless Space are 
the aspects of the One Eternal, invisible, yet Omnipresent Divine Life, 
which is without beginning or end. This Divine Life is periodical in 
its regular manifestations, and in the period of rest between two 
such cyclic Manifestations, the conflict of duality is at an end. 
Duringtheselong periods of quiescence, subject and object, positive 
and negative, I, and Thou, are one. Universal life reigns supreme 
and Unbounded. Time in such a state is not. Limited cyclic Time 
has ceased to be. It is merged in Unlimitedness. There is, in such 
a state, no limited self-conscious existence to cognize Time. The 
sequences of events and phenomena, which help to produce the 
consciousness of Time, have ceased. 

The One Infinite and Divine Essence exists eternally and is 
the All. It puts forth its manifestations — the Universes — in 
regular succession, with intervals of repose. As there is day and 
night, waking and sleeping, life and death, flow and ebb, so is it 
with the great cosmic manifestations. The Law of Periodicity is 
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Universal. It is the Law of the very existence of the Divine Essence. 
Every period of activity is followed by an equalfperiod of rest. 
There are major and minor periods of activity and of repose, and 
arrested manifestation re-begins its course — at the point where it 
had left off — in a new Universe. The One Eternal imperishable 
Spiritual Substance which underlies all manifestations and dissolu- 
tions, has bean spokenof indifferently as either Space, Time, Matter, 
or Motion, but in reality it is incomprehensible in its essence. When 
the term Zravdna Akarana is discussed, some of our students 
become nervous, lest the Zervanite doctrine be found to have some 
basis of truth in it. It is true that in the later Avesta where the 
term occurs in a few places, ‘^Zravdna Akarana” is not given any 
prominence ; nevertheless, the words suggest a most profound idea, 
which has occupied the minds of the thoughtful in all ages. 

Arising from the One Infinite Essence, which cannot be 
described, Ahura Mazda, marking out in Infinite Space the 
range of his activity, evolves a Universe, all the currents and 
energies in which proceed from His life. He pervades the 
whole of the Universe, and remains the God thereof. The 
Universe, however vast it may be, is limited in extent, and 
cannot fill the whole of Infinity, otherwise there would be two 
Infinities, which would be an absurdity. Ahura Mazda is in 
relation with the Universe and does not represent the Absolute in 
which there is no relation. Ahura Mazda may be looked upon as 
the personal God of the Universe, and this idea will satisfy the 
large majority, but those who carry their thoughts to their logical 
consequences, will ask the question — where is Ahura Mazda when 
the Universe has ceased to exist, and there is only the One Abso- 
lute All ? At the end of a cosmic Cycle, the consciousness of the 
Lord thereof, is expanded and becomes one with the All. Matter, — 
so called — losing its qualities, vanishes, while all experience 
gathered up as memory, remains as potential modification in the 
expanded consciousness of the once Ahura, who will again become 
manifest, after a period of cosmic rest. Let each thoughtful 
student seeking knowledge, answer the question for himself, keeping 
an open mind, refraining from speaking prejudiciously of profound 
religious philosophies, which carry him beyond his preconceived 
notions. 
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It is. said in the aboveKjuoted passage from the Dinkart that 
“That which leads from the lowest to the highest is the Path of 
Wisdom, and all have to regenerate themselves by their own efforts^ 
in reaching Boundless Duration (Zravdna Marana), and at the time 
of the Renovation those that are in communion with the Deity 
will not have to journey again. “True Mazdean philosophy, does 
not hold out hopes to any one of the bestowal of special gifts. 
The “Path of Wisdom” excludes all narrow dogmatism and requires 
a receptive and tolerant mind that is ready to seek for knowledge 
wherever it may be found. The Path of Wisdom leads to an 
understanding of the laws of God, as they work on the higher 
planes, whether such laws be expounded in any particular religious 
book or not. Every man has, by personal effort, to win his upward 
progress towards spirituality, and nature gives the human Ego not 
only one, but numerous opportunities to further his development. 
It has been very characteristically said that “those who at the 
time of the Renovation are in communion with the Deity will not 
have to journey again”. But what of those who unfortunately are 
not in such communion at the time ? Evidently it seems to be 
suggested that such unprogressed ones will again have to journey 
through another cycle of Time, to gain that which they failed to 
obtain during the previous cycle. 

At the beginning of cosmic evolution, the Universe lies 
concealed in the Divine thought, which has relation with the 
unaccomplished energies and activities of the past manifestation, 
and especially with the unfinished efforts of human Egos. Causality is 
as Infinite as Time and Space, and these three are different aspects of 
the Unlimited all-consciousness. Many minds are puzled with the 
unending relations of all things and existences. To such, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, speaking of “Time”, very ingeniously says : “It 
will not be dissected, nor unravelled, nor shown. This refers to 
that, and that to the next, and the next to the third, and everything 
refers. Thou must seek to know the cause, in another mood. 
Thou must feel it, and love it, thou must behold it, in a spirit as 
grand as that by which it exists, ere thou oanst know the Law.” 

N. D. Khandalvala. 
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Translation. 

It is evident that the danni* is like the eartli siioli as was 
sliown to Zartosht by Hoi’inazd. Zartosht asked Horiiiazd, 
Wliat is this ? Horinazd replied, “ This is tlie damn which 
ought to be oftered for the protection of your body. Its circum- 
ference is like that of the world, its border round about is like 
Mount Alborz which destroys the shaking of the eartli.* The 
middle of the damn resembles the movement of men, cattle, sheep 
and vegetation. The (joshudo* in the midst of the damn is like 
the Chekdt-JDCiitdi* ivhich is in the middle of the earth and the 
farsasf is the union of the Lord Hormazd, and it is laid separate 
from the damn for this reason that Hormazd is unlimited and su- 
preme and is like tlie water of the ocean. This water (representing 
Hormazd) should be full because the ocean is full of water. If not 
full, it will not do, and it will not represent His crown and throne, 

> in the MSS. 

* The darun is “ a pancake marked on one side, before frying, with nine 
superficial cuts (in three rows of three each) made-., while repeating the words 
htimatf hukht, huvaraht thrice, one word to each of the nine cuts — Haug's Essays, 
p. 396. Dr. Haug has confounded the darun with the faraast in his Essays, p. 396. 
In fact, a farsaat is a darun (sacred cake) not marked with cuts. 

• Cf. Bundahishn, Ch. VIII, SS 1-4. 

♦ A vesta, gduah-hudhdo, clarified butter (ghee), a small quantity of which is 
placed on the darun during the ceremony. 

• A mountain in the middle of the world: cf. Bundahishn, Ch. XII 

^ A faraaat is a darun (sacred cake) not marked with cuts: Vide note (2) above. 
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The odoriferous herb (the basil) is like a forest near the ocean 
and represents the spiritual crown. Other eatables, i.e., things put 
on the damn are for the ceremonial of, and liberal ofterings to, the 
angels and for the propitiation of the pious and reverential man. 
The three-fold aesam and bdi (sandal-wood and frankincense) repre- 
sent humata ( good thoughts), hikhta (good words) and hoarshta 
(good deeds), by practising which, the souls of the righteous have 
gone to the best existence (paradise). For every person (who 
participates in the myazda ceremony), there should be two-fold 
«r»ardm in the Urrardm-ydA (place for the Urvar&m).' He who 
takes the V&j (*. e., he who consecrates the damn) should offer 
him (the person participating in the myazda) the chdshni (tasting) 
of the damn from the Urvardm* He who puts Urvardm in the 
myazda (sacrificial repast) should not have, tliat day, the slightest 
fear of the maryarjdn sin (sin worthy of death). 

The chdshni (tasting) of the damn is a great meritorious 
deed and participation in a myazda (sacrificial repast) of the pious 
co-religionists is also a meritorious deed. When one wishes to coti- 
secrate damn , the place for the damn ceremony should be 
washed and (then) made use of. The place where one wishes to 
consecrate the damn, if it is pure, should be made use of 
and it (the damn) should be placed on a stand. Tlxe strik- 
ing of the demons and fiends and the worship, propitiation and 
invocation of the angels is on account of the proper ceremonial 
formulas (nirany), and the power, great strength and exaltation 
of the spiritual (angels) arise from the protection of the crea- 
tures ofHormazd. This is also evident that every day, after 
sunset, the demons and fiends come out of hell to this earth 
like hair on the mane of a horse to .harass the creatures of 
Hormazd. When they come as far as Mount Alborz, the spirit of 
the damn goes out to meet all these demons and fiends, annihilates 
them and such havoc is made among them that they fall down 
like hail and are witheld from coming to the earth and injuring 

* Pahlavi : Saprdm ; P. This aaparam represents the vegetable 

kingdom, otherwise known as Urvardm, A pomegranate or a date is essential, 
now-a-days, for the representation of the vegetable kingdom in the darun ceremony. 

• Cf. the legend about Zarathushtra, who, on finishing the darun ceremony, 
offered the pomegranate (Urvardm) to Asfandyar, son of Gushtasp, who, on tasting 
it, became invulnerable. 
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the creatures of Hormazd. Had it not been for the spirit of the 
damn all the demons and fiends would have made the creatures of 
Hormazd imperceptible and powerless. This is, therefore, owing 
to the power of the damn which is consecrated lawfully and com- 
pletely and with proper religious formulas by a pious man. It is 
also evident that whoever consecrates an eatable thing, however 
little in quantity, in the name of (a person) however insignificant, 
the least meritorious deed (done by him in this case) is of 550 (stirs). 
This is also evident that a myazda for the great God and for the 
joy of the good symbolises the spiritual (repast), in as much as 
Hormazd sits therein with the archangels, as nothing proceeds 
from the archangels alone. 

Kaikhusuo Dastuu Jamaspji Jamasp Asa. 



MACARONICS AND BILINGUAL VERSES 
IN PERSIAN. 

Macaronic verses, properly so called, are verses in which, along 
witli Latin, words of other languages are introduced with Liitin 
inflections. But the name has also been applied to verses which are 
merely a mixture of* Latin and English, and by a further extension 
of meaning, to verses, mostly humorous, in which there is a mix- 
ture of any two languages. 

In Persian poetry, even of the serious order, there are frequent- 
ly to be met with lines that are purely Arabic, as such admixture 
of the two languages is not considered a defect. Occasionally 
Persian poets indulge in a species of poetical composition called the 
which Persian and Arabic verses alternate. When, however, 
a language other than the Arabic is used along with the Persian, 
the medley is generally humorous. Specimens of such verses are 
occasionally to be found in the Persian poetry of India. 

Amir Khusro, however, was the inventor of another descriptioti 
of bilingual verses in which the words could be read as Persian as 
well as Arabic, and at times Hindi, and in each case they could 
make sense. As this species of composition, styled by Amir 
Khusro himself as 3^^ (“the owner of two faces),” and by 

some rhetoricians as (^y^***^* (“ comprehending two lang- 

uages”) is one of the most difficult, the ideas expressed are, as may 
be expected, wanting in beauty and perspicuity. In fact, but for 
the art employed the verses might, not unjustifiably, be classed as 
‘ Nonsense Verses ^ . 

The following is a specimen of Amir Khusro's art: 

If read as Persian, the lines mean : “ Settle with Baha (a per- 
son so named) the cost of house-keeping. Give up affection and 
folly.” 
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The lines as pronounced ' are also Arabic, in which they make 
a tlifterent sense. Thus: — 

My Baliil. 

dishonest in my house. 

= Be at the door of that house. 

= He came down to my house, 
j — And he called out to me. 

= Be at the kick (of the hou.se). 

In the following specimen of Amir Khusro, tlic verses when 
spoken, can he taken either as Persian or Hindi : — 

y«.; /♦, t/h'’ 

** * ^ 

If taken as Persian, the lines mean : — 

“ 0 companion of Bahili, in every direction, (is) some one’s soul 
hilt the places (are) very far off.” 

To understand what the lines moan in Hindi, it would he better 
to transcribe them in Nilgari characters first: — 

^ ^ II’ 

The verses mean : — 

“He strives with us to go away floating in this river, hut 
he goes and lives afar.” 

In l)oth the above specimens the moaning, it will be observed, 
is bordering on nonsense. 

There is, however, another variety of composition, called in 
which not the whole line but only a part can be read in two langua- 
ges, and then the sense can be made elegant and witty, as in this 
further specimen from the same poet: — 

j (3 j i3 

“ Yesterday I went to the river bank, and saw close to the 
water a Hindu woman. I said, ‘ O idol, what is the price of thy 
hair? ' She exclaimed, ‘ Every hair a pearFs worth 

» Not as written because there is a slight differenc of spelling. 

• It should be noted that Persian writers of India make a distinction between 
the two sounds of ^ viz., e and which those of Persia do not. 
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If the words underlined are re£id as Hindi ^ ^ ’J’?, they 
mean,“ Be olf, beoflP, thou villain!” 

Here is another specimen from an unknown writer : — 

“ I said, ‘I want to live in this protected house of yours’; she 
replied, ‘ In this house there is a curse, do not stay’.” 

If the underlined words are read as Hindi the sense is ; — 

“ I said ; ‘ I want to live in the house of your maternal uncle’. 
She replied, ‘In this house there is a curse, namely, the aunt’.” 

A combination of Persian with English has not, to my know- 
ledge, been attempted before. The follovving lines, of the <3*^ 
type, are presented as an essay in this new direction. If interpreted as 
Persian altogether the lines suggest a state of things not to be found 
outside ‘Alice in Wonderland’. It is only when the underlined words 
are taken as English words that the ordinary meaning is made clear. 
In the translation appended, the first column gives the former 
meaning, and the second the latter. 



j • ^ j 


1 . 


^’3 


2 . 


y- 

J ’ j 

. 3 . 


0 

oJv ij ^ o ij ^Jo ^ y 

4 . 



^ ^ ^ <Sj 

5 . 


J 

6 . 


^ijli *iOl jIa^j (Ju 


7 . 


Ij j i5 


8 . 


aA b Ij 

9 . 

iji , 

) * ^ ) J 

u"* j^‘ 

10 . 




11 . 

^J3Jt 


aJ; iijjj ijA Jjli 

12 . 

iJJ^j J 4 Ui 

^ Cl • 

13 . 




14 . 
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j ^JS> >j}j^ I j 

Jt ft fJJ 

0-^ j w j ^ cl ^ ^ 

— ^ ^ 

tmnt -■■»» ^ 

«£*«• I V|>Ajx Ij J J *3 ^ 

CU^ Lc 

f j J Uf vS^^j ^ jJ lS»J 

Uij J y^’ ^ 

^•>5 j J j Cl tXJ^ 

J>'»jjl *il U'* y. •ijj 

ijj »(? of dj^ ^^i 

tjo Cl *^JJ 

j ^ cAi* ^ 0 

cAi^ cl**i j* Cl^ 

/\*j j yt^ 4jT Vi>«i»xi 

c*-it Cl'i)^ 

<X^ 4j^U^ ^^VaJ ^,1^3 

(•^ jti ci^^ ci*^ (jT f*-^^ 

J dk^Lik) 

c^j tj (1^3 

jlAJli 441^ «XA ^ 44 ;^^ 

^ Vll^ dk^ f fjfi cil J 4 ^ 4^ I j d^ 


jj cr^ 

(4^^ 4f ^4* Cl 0 ^ Cl* ^ 
ci^^ ci*^^*i ci’45 C5^ •rj^ 17. 

J d vl *> cA^^ *> 

- — — ^ ^ 

d^^ c/^ (•-> -> * cAj-A cs*® l^« 

Ca 4| I w>JX «X«M Lj j(j ^ Cljy J 20. 

J (• ^ V4^ ’^L/^ CUfiik.^ J ^ 21. 

r J juJdi d4^ «-aj ^ ^ 4^^d 22. 

iXjIj Uj jd 23, 

I (•->• * 3 3 * 24. 

of dd^ ^ ci^y 25. 

^jj^ (*-^ x^ r» 

* 

Iam dJX’X'i 1^3 j^i 27. 

^?| ^a^isU^ (XIaj CAM.i 28. 

# I ■■ ■ — 

gXj dk:{^j 4^ 20. 

iJb CM«d I ‘^J ^ 3* J ft 30. 

vS^Mil 4j;d jA>l jS A^ ^-j^i 31. 
dJ» cu«»j jAil ci^y 32. 

1*1 ^4^ ^ 33. 

o«i.xj .> (*x^ cA 3 4i> 1^ ci 2 34. 

%s»4m.>*4 %sa.S^ />5* d4y idb 35. 

jKi dk^f j^j 36. 

jiy-*l OM«t c^ik.g*i jS 1^^ 37. 


27 
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ijf j* ji 38. 

u ti«« Ij fifij ^ff jS .39. 


Tuanslatios. 


1. A merchant went from 
Klim to London and in that city 
he stayed for some time. 

2. When he learnt the lan- 
guage of the people of that place 
he complained about that tongue 
to a friend. 

3. Said he : Here the ant is 
endowed with speech, and the 
active horse is at the head of 
affairs ! 

4. The cow grazes in every 
direction, and bestows property 
on all men. 

5. See, the veins hero are of 
diverse colours, and, no wonder, 
they are separate from the body, 
and devoid of blood. 

6. The food of men is skew- 
ers and also milk, but the drink- 
ing of whey is very difficult. 

7. Wine-drinkers have to do 
with loads, and the orange-eater 
overthrows many elephants. 

8. Every man has his gar- 
ment full of silver. Lion-heart- 
ed men feel afraid in the house. 

9. The lame man must be 
moving about every moment ! 
At the time of speaking, the 
world becomes narrow, (/. one 
feels miserable.) 


3. Said he : Here the Moor 
is endowed with speech, and the 
active horse is in the front of 
every car. 

4. The cow grazes on every 
turf, and gives milk to all men. 

5. See, the rugs here are of 
diverse colours, and, no w’onder, 
they are separate from the body, 
and devoid of blood. 

6. The food of men is meal, 
and also milk, but the eating of 
a mast is very difficult. 

7. Wine drinkers have to do 
with the bar, and the orange- 
eater throws away many peels. 

8. Every man has his gar- 
ments full of seams. Lion-heart- 
ed men have beams in their 
houses. 

9. The lung must be in mo- 
tion at every breath; at the time 
of speaking, it is the tongue 
that jumps about. 
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10. Wise men have on the 
head ears (weighing) one maund! 
The weight of ten persons is less 
than that of a single individual ! 

11. In the hot season thirty 
women engage in gossip, and 
vintners make Avine in their 
bodies ! 

12. When the archer becomes 
expert, he plays on the harp, 
and he nourishes four coral 
pieces with a kiss. 

13. The expert cuisinier 
cooks pilloAVs, and the fat often 
grows in a kitchen-garden. 

14. Here the rosebush is an 
ugly sight in the parterre. When 
a woman becomes silent, she 
boasts. 

15. The peoples’ Religion is 
in need of money, and no one 
does spending except the sea. 

16. Those who keep vigils 
gain admittance everywhere. 
The work of porters has 
become that of hair-cutting. 

17. One can plainly see Pars 
(even) here, and Rome also is 
visible in every house. 

18. The water of the heart 
is a specific for the gripes. Fish- 
es have need of water and clay. 

19. The wine seller is station- 
ary (even) if he takes to flight. 
A man full of years is generally 
dishonest. 

20. When the profligate is 


10. Wise men listen to ser- 
mons. The weight of ten per- 
sons is less than a ton. 

1 1 . They make summer sea- 
son of the hot days. Vintners 
make wine in tuns. 

12. When the archer becomes 
expert he hits the butt. The 
‘ Charmer’ nourishes life with 
a kiss. 

13. The expert cuisinier 
cooks beans with the lean (of 
meat). Peas often grow in 
kitchen-gardens. 

14. Here the rosebush in 
the parterre displays buds. 
When a woman becomes silent, 
she is a dumb woman. 

15. The dean of the people is 
in need of money. None but 
the sea can make surf. 

16. Those who hold a pass 
can gain admittance everywhere. 
The occupation of barbers is 
that of hair-cutting. 

17. A farce can be easily 
witnessed here ; also in every 
building is to be seen a room. 

18. Dill-water is a specific 
for the gripes. Pishes have 
need of water and gills. 

19. If the wine seller makes 
rum he is stationary. A man 
full of sins is generally dis- 
honest. 

20. When the rind is on the 
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in hell-fire he is a curtain-keeper. 
It is but proper that a carpen- 
ter should possess length. 

21. In trouble the man be- 
came listless and he jumped 
up. In the end, abundance 
is less obtainable. 

22. Children are taught 
‘ Moisture on Heat’. A lac 
(of rupees) falls to the lot of the 
fortunate. 

23. In battle is needed the 
edge of the sword of vengeance ; 
all the people present should 
have with them horse and saddle. 

24. From the mouth of the 
cannon are born the owl and the 
elephant. In discussion it is 
pleasant to have the head on the 
tongue ! 

25. When a tune becomes 
petrified, a charming rose issues 
from the mouth at that time. 

26. Also when music is 
struck up in a festive assembly, 
the river, no doubt, becomes 
marble at the time. 

27. Every physician, who 
cures thee, pounds thy face to 
make medicine thereof. 

28. If the tailor sees thee 
bound, he makes terms, and 
shows his palm. 

29. If a person say to thee, 
‘ Twist thy breast’, know it to 
be nothing more than a query 
about a fruit. 


pomegrante it serves the purpose 
of a curtain-keeper. It is but 
proper that a carpenter should 
possess tools. 

21. When in trouble a man 
should be calm and just ; 
ultimately he will attain comfort. 

22. The learning of numbers 
is tough for children. Luck is 
the lot of the fortunate. 

23. In battle is needed the 
edge of a keen sword ; all the 
Hussars should be possessed of 
horse and saddle. 

24. From the mouth of the 
cannon spring the boom and the 
peal. In discussion it is nice to 
have “ Sir ” on the tongue. 

25. At the time that a tune 
is sung, charming words issue 
from the mouth. 

26. Also when'musio is struck 
up in a festive assembly, no 
doubt a murmur at the time 
would be rude. 

27. Every physician, who 
cures thee, pounds a root to make 
medicine thereof. 

28. If the tailor sees thy 
bust, he makes a shirt, and 
shows the cuffs. 

29. If a person say to thee, 
“ Seen a peach ? ” know it to be 
nothing more than a query 
about a fruit. 
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30. Also, thou needost not be 
afraid of a knife in the hand — 
it is nothing but a piece of paper 
under the dust. 

31. If half-cooked meat is 
in the vat, do not grieve, as 
everything serves for food. 

32. When a commander is 
laid low in the grave, it may be 
said that he passed off bow-in- 
hand. 

33. When I want to invite 
a friend, it is essential for me to 
say two words less. 

34. Boasting which springs 
from Science is merry-hearted- 
ness. One should never say 
to another, “ thirty and 
two”. 

35. Grapes, when they be- 
come intoxicated, become wine; 
if the sword is not polished by 
thee, the intoxicated one escapes. 

36. The inspector of works 
is of use in the battle. When 
the Sun becomes fish, it becomes 
hot. 

37. If the bridge has many 
doors it is firm. A ladder with- 
out paint is of no use. 

38. Look at the bold horse- 
man who has some one in the 
head. The joy of existence is 
sufficient for lovers. 


30. Also, thou needest not 
be afraid of a card under dust; 
it is nothing but a piece of paper 
beneath the dust. 

31. If half-cooked meat is 
underdone do not grieve, for 
every kind of cheese serves for 
food. 

32. When a commander is 
laid low in the grave, it may be 
said that the commander has 
become dust. 

33. When I want to invito a 
friend, it would bo proper for me 
to make use of the words, “ Do 
come.” 

34. Laugh which arises from 
fun is merry-hoartednos. One 
should never say to another 
“ See, O beast!” 

35 . Grapes become wine when 
they beoorae must. ‘ If you polish 
not the sword it must rust. 

36. The carbine is of use in 
the battle. When it is noon, 
the sun becomes hot. 

37. The bridge has many 
girders, and is firm. A ladder 
without wrungs is of no use. 

38. Lo, bold horsemanship is 
in the circus. A buss is the joy 
of existence to lovers. 


* Wine or juice pressed from the grape but not fermented. 
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39. If you want more of this 
account, our friend Kuka will 
give it to you in plain words. 

Mkhkjibhai Nosheuwanji Evka. 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CRITIQUE 
AND INTERPRETATION OF THE 
AVESTA TEXTS. 

I 

Vend. 1,3 ® Sp.I, 9-10 : Wrstebgaard and Grldneb read 

orurto* 

V Most Mss. have 

a reading adopted by JusTi, BabtholoMjE’, Antia*, and 
Jamasp*, while SpiBOEr, in his edition with the Vendid&d- 
SAde gives and Kanga* follows him. If one reads 

he must take and as genitioi singula' is as Huebschmann* 
does, who translates ; “These are cold of earth, cold of water, cold of 
trees.” It is clear what this passage means: “These (two summer 
months) are cold for the waters, cold for the countries, cold for the 
trees.” This is quite evident. Already the Pahlavi version, the 
quotation in the Minokherad and the Sanskrit translation of 
Nkrtosangh have found out the right meaning, but it is not clear 
from these renderings whether the usual reading was ©r 

The adjective in connection with the genitive is 

* Altiranisches Worterbuch, p. 1566; S. V . — 

• The Vendid^d, A new edition, prepared by E. K. Antia, Bombay, 1901. 

• Vendidftd, Avesta Text with Pahlavi Translation and Commentary, and 
Glossarial Index, edited by Dastoor Hoshang Jamasp. Vol. I. The Texts. Vol. 
II. Olossarial Index. Bombay 1907. 

* Eavasji Edulji Eanga, A complete Dictionary of the Avesta Language in 

Ouzerati and English, Bombay 1900, S. V. p. 107, p. 210. Cf. like- 

wise his Ouzerati Translation of the VendidM, 2nd. ed., Bombay, 1894. 

* Huebschmann, Zur Casuslchre, Mfinchen 1875, p. 272. 

• The DlnSt Matnu-t Khrat or The Religious Decisions of the Spirit of Wisdom, 
ed. by Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay 1895. The passage runs thus: 

(Chap. 44. 18-20): ^ 9 ^ -3 nv 

f ; Neryosangh translates: 

11 (Vide Spieo.} Commentar Uber das Avesta. I pp. 15-16, Spieqel 
die Traditionelle Literatur der Parsenf II, 63. 
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strange. Therefore, Spiegel considered and to be accusativt 
pluralis and accepted the reading in conformity with the pre- 

ceding words. This accusative of relation is not rare in the younger 
Avesta; Cf. Spiegel, Altbaktr. Gram. 5 252, Vergl. Gram, der 
alt^r&n Sprachen § 309. I shall compare as a parallel passage Vd. 
Ill, 110 = Wosterg. Geldn. Ill, 32, Babtholom^ 

(AltWb) p. 1657 takes as locative singular. This accusative 

of relation occurs sometimes also in Old Persian in such passages as 
Bh.I, 28: Karnhujii/a n(i)iia Kuraush putra; 11,29: Dddarshlsh ndrna 
Armmii/a. I see with Spiegel, GAEDiCKE(Der Accusativ in Veda 19, 
Anm. 2, 216-218) and W. Foy\ in ndnia not an adverb, but an 
accusative of relation. In Greek the accusative onoma is applied in 
like manner. Speijer (Sanskrit Syntax, Leyden, 1886) says with 
reference to this at p. 42: The accusative of tlie subst. (name) 
is used as a particle in the sense of “namely”, sometimes also it 
answers to the Greek onoma^ “of name”. Nala I, ^ 

With Lucian (Timon I, 2) the supreme god Zeus is called psychros 
fen orgen^ literally: cold as to wrath, i.e., phlegmatic. 

I am inclined to prefer the reading A , not only having regard 
to the rules of syntax, but also on account of the metre. For if we 
read the passage thus, and insert a little above, the word we 

have a strophe of four lines cainposed in the common octosyllabic 


metre of the younger Avesta. 



I am firmly convinced that the first Fargard of the Vendid&d con- 
tains likewise metrical pieces from thelritnian myth of the creation, 
as Fargard II , a chapter of mythical Iranian history, has many 


» Cf. Indogerman. Forschungen 12, 172—178. W. FOY disputes the correct- 
ness of L. W. Gray’S opinion who in his article (Ibid. 11, 307-313) endeavour- 
ed to prove that’ in the Indo-German construction; proper name+ AI. ndma, Av. 
ndrna, A.-P. ndmd, Gr onoma etc., the last word stood originally as an apposition 
to the first and that therefore it was not at all necessary to conceive it as an 
accusative of construction. FOY observes rightly that it is another question 
whether our accusative of relation (historically existing in various languages), 
originated pre-historically from an appositional position. The literature quoted by 
Gray for the purpose is coaiplebei by FoY. BartholOW® (Alt. Wb. p. 1064) is 
of opinion that this question is not yet solved. 
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passages where the original form may be often restored without 
greatdifficulty. K. Gbldnkr (UeberdieMetrik des jilngeren Avesta, 
Tubingen, 1877) andW. Gbigkb (Handbuch der Avestasprache, Er- 
langen 1879) have successfully endeavoured to do so. Rather diffi- 
cult indeed is the restoration of the metre in Fargard I, where the 
beginning is most likely incomplete. I will nevertheless try to 
bring the traditional words into metrical form, although conscious of 
the preoar iousness. I restore the beginning of this Fargard as 
follows: 

Are 

iiS 

-“b V-«o> A-o^-u j Jam ^ 

[ Am-^ ] 

Are ••*e)0'V^ 

As to the insertion of By-*-" I refer to Vend. II, 11-13 (Spieg.) = 
II, 4 (Westerg., Geldn.) where stands in the apodosis of the 
hypothesis beginning with jjiore, and as to the inserted ^re I refer 
to Yt. X, 93, where we find Av-"»vj>-" .^ro .-•rico'-* 

The defective tradition of the text makes it of course difficult to 
judge whether we may presume with probability the usual strophes of 
four lines or of five lines as W. Geiger* tried to construct in Vend. 
II, 21-22 Westerg. Geldn. =11, 42-52 (Spieg.), where we are in- 
formed of the interview of Ahura Mazda with Yima and where is 
announced the dreadful winter about to befall the earth. The text, 
as it is, is divided into four strophes of five lines, but Geldnbr 
already has, with good reason, supposed that the words -t-we*)!-"!? 
ti.M joyjj. ^ are of later addition. If these are omitted, we have here 
likewise as in Vd. II, 3 following (W. G.) strophes of four lines. 
At any rate, it is evident that in the younger Avesta the metre of 
eight syllables is the prevailing, if not the only one; and precisely 


> Cf. Geiqer, Handbuch etc. p. 70. 

* Geldnbr, fiber die Metrifc des jfi ngeren Avesta, p. 74. 

28 
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in this metre, not in any of the GIthSs, R. Wkstphal' recognises 
the most ancient of Indo-German metres. But Geldnur goes stili 
farther; he conjectures a division into strophes likewise in the met- 
rical pieces of the younger Avesta as in the Vedas. He distin- 
guishes accordingly G(h/citri, Anushtubh and Panhti strophes, also 
a combination of GAifatri with MahAPankti strophes. Although 
I agree with this on the whole, I would rather advise, as I already 
did before,* not to look too exclusively to India, but likewise to con- 
sider the relations with the West, for it cannot be denied that Irftn 
has been influenced from Babylon and Syria. The Syrian spiritual 
songs, which are acknowledged to be imitations of more ancient and 
perhaps very ancient models, show also the division into strophes. 
I now know very well that neither the number of the verses nor the 
number of syllables in every individual verse agrees with the metri- 
cal divisions in the AVesta, but the merely syllable-counting metre 
of the Avesta has, as far as I know, its counterpart only in the 
Syrian metre and the metrical rules here employed are easily to be 
severed into diareses and synaereses. This was the mode of proceed- 
ing applied by the Syrians. 

II. 

Vend. I, 34 (Spieg.)=:I, 10 (Westerg. Geldn): — Wkstkbqaard, 
Gbldner, BARTRotoMiG and Jamasp read whilst 

Spikgel, JtJSTi, Darmestbter and Antia give The 

word occurs thrice in the Mss, of this Fargard in 

compounds, viz. suqhdhOshityanem, vehrk&nd-shayanem (Vd. 
1, 5, 12 Westerg, Geldn, =1, 14, 42 Spieg.) and in dushakd- 
shayanem. It seems that the Pahlavi translator had the reading 
before him in this passage, as we can conjecture from 
his translating the word here differently from the two other passages. 
While in the two first oases he renders the word by mdnashna as 
in adlik-rndnOshna and Gdrgdn-mAnashna, he translates it in the 
Iasi ease by quite a different word (N.P. skr. BWf, 

shadow) adyih or sdyak, which has no connection whatever with 
sArt.i/anem, as Jamasp says in his edition of the VendidAd I, p. 15, 

* R. Wbstphal, zur vergleichenden Metrik der mdogermanischen Volker 
Zaitschrift far verRleich. Sprachforschung 1860, pp. 437-458. 

• E. WILEULM, Zur Metrik de# Avesta. Extrait des Actes du X* Congrdi 
international dee Orientalistes, Session de Oenive 1894. Section I Us (Lin^is- 
tique et Langues arpeanes), pp, 47-69. 
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note. I am of opinion that is here the correct reading. 

Whether it may be brought together etymologically with N.P. ^ U 
as the Pahlavi translator thinks, is questionable, but neither can I 
agree with the derivation of the word which Jamasp gives, who says : 
“lam inclined to suppose that the word here must originally have 
been (root % or ^ to wane, to decline : hence meaning, a shade 

or shadow)”. I ask, how is it possible that Ahura Mazda who 
creates only good things is to create “Vaekeretaof the evil shadows”, 
be it that the mountains there give evil shadows or that the shadow 
of the trees is of bad influence to the human body by occasioning 
fever ?(F4rfeDARME8TETBR, Zend-Avesta II,p, 10, note 22). By ^ 
we have to understand the “hedgehog”, which, according to 
Darmesteter, is meant by in Vendid&d XIII, 2. 

On account of its pricks it used to be called facetiously Cf. 

HaBBSCHMANN, Armetilsche Grammatik I, 142, 495 ; Bartholom^ 
Air Wb., p. 755: dush-^-aka., having evil or bad pricks (?). Popular 
language has perhaps tried to express by this denomination a certain 
contrast to the name “urtnydparrt” in the religious code, becansethe 
first part of the compound was imagined to be the adjective vangha, 
good . Also Jamasp, Vend. II, Glossarial Index, says: ^‘vanghdpara, 
comp, of vangha,gooi and para, wings; — of good wings.” Therefore 
men who use the name are called bad men (Vend. XIII, 3 

Spieg.=XIII, 2., West. Geld: • • • • •'^o»3-*r-«i*«l»^). In the 

same Fargard (4-9Sp.a2-4.W.G.) the hedge-hog is called a creation 
of Spenta Mainyu and a high punishment is decreed on any one kill- 
ing it. It is the best known and from an anatomical point of view 
perhaps the most characteristic of the Insectivora. For it extirpates 
not only noxious insects as the evilfly’etc., but even reptiles, as frogs, 
toads, and even venomous snakes do him no harm. It is indeed quite 
comprehensible, that in a country suffering much by the molesta- 
tioa of insects, the hedge-hog was early fostered and valued. I do 
not doubt, therefore, that in our passage we must understand by 

a country — it is not certain which — 

' Cf. Hubbschhann, Feraische Studien, Strassburg 1895. p. 72, No. 687. 
P. Horn, Zeitschrift fur vergl. Sprachforscbung Bd. 33, 437 says: Aufeiner lautan- 
gleichung an das zweite beruht das erste z in npers. ^Hze, gabri phlv. z^ak, 
aw. dttzafta-fschimpfiiame des igels wol mit volksetymologischer anknllpfung an 
dushf-dut “sohlecht, ttbel”), statt d^caka “Steoher”, vgl. nps. d^xten “durchbohren” 
d^zene “nadel”. 
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where the hedge-hog was at home and perhaps even held as a domes- 
tic pet. Therefore, referring here to an animal it is very conveni- 
ently said which is derived from si, to lie, for the hedge- 

hog lies in its hiding-place, while in the two other passages of this 
Fargard we find the equally fitting term (fromsAi, todwell), 

because it is the question of a country inhabited by men, by Sogdi- 
ans and Hyrcanians. If we see even now in Europe after two 
thousand years of civilization, in spite of the knowledge of nature 
being propagated by the best writings accessible to every one, that 
an animal so useful as the hedge-hog is wantonly persecuted and 
killed, we must the more praise those ancient times and the wisdom 
of the precepts of the VendidAd for recommending the protection of 
this animal. Darmesteter says (Zend-Avesta II, p. 194; S. B. E. 
Vend., 2nd. ed., p. 156, note); “The hedge-hog, according to the 
Bund. XIX, 28, is created in opposition to the ant that carries off 
grain, as it says that the hedge-hog, every time that it voids urine 
into an ant’s nest, will destroy a thousand ants (Bund. XIX, 28; cf. 
Sad-dar 57). When the Arabs conquered Seistan, the inhabitants 
submitted on the condition that hedge-hogs should not be killed nor 
hunted for, as they got rid of the vipers which swarm in that 
country. Every house had its hedge-hog (Yaqout, Dictionnaire 
de la Perse, p. 303). Plutarch {Qiuestiones Conviviales IV, 5, 2) 
counts the hedge-hog amongst the animals sacred to the Magi.’’ 

III. 


Vend. I, 49 (Spieg.)=I, 13 (Geldn.) Most of the Mss. with 
translation have which is accepted by Spiegel, 

Westergaard, Antia, and Jamasp (I, 14); only F gives 


but all the Vendidud-sades give which Geldner has. 

Vend. V, 87 (Spieg.) = V, 28 (Geldn.,) the Mss. with translation 
givfe^“i5-“”w-*' which Spiegel prefers; the VendidAd-sAdes again 
giv|^^-“^)g which Geldner, Antia and Jamasp adopt; but, 
WisIIergaard reads — Vend. XIV, 40 (Spieg.)=XIV, 

9 (if^esterg., Geldn.,) the Mss. with translation have 
with the exception of A, where we find which Wbs- 

TERGAARD and Antia have in their text, but the VendidAd-sAdes 


have again This is approved by Geldner and Jamasp, 

while Spiegel prefers «-». Kanga in his dictionary reads Vd. 
XIV, 9 1,14 and V , 18 From all this, it fol- 
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lows that the readings and which Geldneu 

has adopted in the quoted passages, are preferable. They are likewise 
confirmed by the Yashts. Also K, E. Kanga (Grammar of the 
Avesta language, p. 137) and Jackson (Avesta Grammar, p. 108) 
give only the ordinal while Spiegel (Vergleich 

Gramm. I. alter. Sprachen, p. 310) gives both forms >=»;•* 

and as equally well founded. 

IV. 

Vend. I, 72 Spiegel read s >^ <'(0* and likewise does Geldneu (I, 
18). Westergaaud (I, 19) reads and says in a note that it is 
a correction. Also Antia and Jamasp read All the Mss. have 

so has even K 9; only JP 1, P 10, J6 havej>J:e'-"t)'. In the 
gloss to this passage we find a quotation that by mistake came to 
be inserted also into the text of several Vendidfid-sfides. K 9 justly 
omits it, and so do Geldner and Jamasp. Spiegel gives it as follows: 

•.«»-> -“"jigft)* ••*(’-“ 0 ’ Here the two 

best Mss. have -"wyc’, an unimportant one another equally 

unimportant one but the VendidM-sfides have the 

last word varying in the Mss. between and 

This word occurs again in Yasna LVI, 11, 6 (Spieg.)=LVII, 
29 (Wbsterg. Geldn.) There the old Ms. has V^ie'Jo', but 
others or and K4 In a fourth passage, Yt. 

X, 104 Geldner reads with most Mss. wliich is so corrected 

pr. m. in K 15 from two Mss. have P 13 

Likewise, Geldner has in Yt. VIII, 32 •■*«> with JlO, 

whereas most Mss. have K 12 and Kl5 

Accordingly the readings and jjjif-'o' seem to be the 
best confirmed, but so is also Something may bo said in 

favour of each of these three readings. In favour of we 

have (l) the Old Persian Hindush as Darius writes, and the Greek 
India', (2) the Neo-Persian aI* (coll. <>^4* and 
(3) the Ind. In favour of we have the Hebrew (from 
which can only have originated fiom this form.* It occurs 

: IT 

* Among the Aramean words from tlieTargumim quoted by Dalman, 
Aramaisch-Neuhebraisches Wdrterbuch 1901, with the Avestic agree the 

words IndUn, Est. II, 8. 33, India, 

but analogous to the Pahlavi words hendtik, hend^kdno^ we have 
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in the Old Testament: Esth. I, 1; VIII, 9. As to25*'t®’> the 
reading is not only recommended by the authority of the Mss., 
but also by the circumstance that often in the Avesta before a 
nasal + consonant we find l for •*. It is not without interest to know 
these cases, as in the following words: Yt. VIII 23* 

(Geld.), but JlO has Kl5 corrects into 

Yt V, 95 for , Yt. V, 130 Gbldneb reads jifyftijij , 

JlO has . Vend. VI, 1 — 4. Geldnbb, Antia, and Jamasp 

read Spiegel gives Yasna XXIII, 2 

(Spieg.)=XXIII, 1 (Geldn.) Spiegel and Geldneb read 
Also Vend. II, 17 (Geldn.) =11, 30(Spieg.) the Mss. vary between 
and and ■•Vje’pii?'*!?. More examples are given by 

Babtholom^ (Air.Wb. p. 1814, s.v. hindav, hendav-). The change 
between I and ■» in Avesta and in other languages has been copious- 
ly treated by me in my article: Contribution £l I’interprAtation de 
I’Avesta pp. 591-96 in the Eeview: Le Mus^on III. pp. 574-600 
and in the Cama Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1900, pp. 43-44. 

For these reasons I believe that Olshausen (1829) and, later on, 
Spiegel and Geldnbb (Vend. I, 18) were right in adopting in their 
texts the well founded reading The Syrians likewise write 

hendu. But I am very far from believing these forms so vari- 
able with regard to their vowels to be mere grammatical fictions. 
They are certainly as old as our manuscripts, the oldest of which 
dates from 1323 A.C. I am of opinion that they had their origin in 
the dialectical conditions under which they were written, and in this 
circumstance lies to a certain degree their right of existence. The 
Vendid^-s&des written in India have for example U where 

the Ms. K9 written in Persia has like the Mss. with transla- 
tion. May it not be that forms like (Yas. LVII, 29) might 

have arisen in a similar way as to-day in Bombay the vowel which 
in theParsee prayers is pronounced as m by the Shahansh&isandas ee 
by the Kadmis?(Cf. Dosabhai Framji Xabaka, History of the Parsis, 
Vol. I, p. 116.) As the spelling varies in the Mss. in details and 
is not always fixed, so the pronunciation likewise used to vary. The 
same is the case even tonlay in the Ir&nian dialects. With regard to 

the Aramean words Jonathan 

Targumim Genes. 1, 10, 10.) Est. II, 1, 14: Indian and India. 
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the Ossetian, Sjogkkn says in his Ossetic Grammar, p. 18: “In the 
pronunciation of the vowels the Ossetes and especially the Tagaures 
are very inconstant: a and vary continually and the same word is 
often pronounced differently even by one and the same person, now 
with an a and then with an ae. The Digorians often use the vowel 
e for the Tagauric A similar observation with regard to the 
change between a and a is made by Oscar Mann in his Kurdisch- 
PersischeForschungen, ErgebnisseeinervonlQOlbis 1903 in Per- 
sien ausgefuhrten Forschungsreise, die Mundart der Mukbi-Kurdbn, 
Part I, 1906, p. xli: — “The pronunciation of the short vowel a 
is exceedingly variable. The same individual in the same word of 
the same sentence speaks now a pure a and now an a approaching 
to e, and on a third occasion comes perhaps to pronounce the 
syllable in question between both.” 

V. 

Vend. II, 41 (Spieg.)=:II, 19(Westerg. Geldn.): the Mss. vary 
between the two synonymous words «v-oJ and The Pahlavi 

version gives us a hint at the correct reading. For there we read 
19 * = Av. •*<•*“3 Sans. N.P. , which habitually stands for the 
root and its derivations, while the root stt-* and its derivations 
used to be translated with yJU i>i. cf. 

the Pahlvi translation of Yasna XXXIV, 5; XLVII, 8; L, 2, 18; 
III, 1. Here Spieokl and other editors of the A vesta text have 
justly preferred the reading <vv-o> . 

VI. 

Vend. Ill, 27 (Spieg.)=|III, 8 (Westerg. Geldn.): Ill, 40(Spieg.)= 
III, 12{W.G.); Ill, 123Spieg.=III, 36 (Westerg. Gelda.);VIII, 38 
(Spieg.)=VIII, 14(Westerg. Geldn.): We read in Spibobl’s edition 
in the abovenamed passages kind of formula phrase occurring four 
times as follows, Westkrqaabd has 

in III, 8, 12; VIII, 14: but in III, 

36 • in which place also a Ms. 

written by Dastur D&rfib Pfihlan in 1072 Yazdezardi, i.e., 1703 
A. D., and consulted by Er. E. K.Antia for his Vendiddd edition, 
reads so. Antia and J ahasp give in these four passages the same • 
text as Wbstbroaard. Geldnbr reads in all four passages equally, 

Whether one reads or 

ig not of much importance. These are merely questions of 
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euphony, orthcepie and orthography. But one may well ask whether 
forms which must be conceived in Vend. Ill, 

12, and VIII, 14 as nomi'natliH pluralis,&nd in III, 8, 36 as accusa- 
tm pluriilis, deserve to be adopted into the text. For the pro- 
perly constructed current forms occurring, e.g.,m Vend. VI, 1 and 
elsewhere in the Avesta are A. Meillkt has 

recently discussed this question in the Journal Asiatique (Mai-Juin 
1908: Une faiisse lecture de V Avesta, pp. 520-521). I agree 
entirely with his deductions. It might be argued that the forms 
in question are constructed analogously to the flexion of the demon- 
strative pronouns, but this is, as Meillet justly thinks, an arbitrary 
supposition. He believes these forms to be erroneous and endeavours 
to prove from the ancient Pahlvi letters, that the form owes 

its existence to a very early confusion of two very similar letters. 
I believe that he has succeeded in proving this. But I should like 
to point out here, that the so greatly differing, and sometimes such 
strange readings of the Avesta Mss. are due, not only to the 
ignorance and carelessness of the copyists, but often also to their 
incorrect hearing. This has been already proved by R. Roth' for 
the Veda Mss. We must suppose, that like these, also the Avesta 
Mss., were written down as they were dictated. 

Jena, October 1908. Dr. Eugene WiiiHBLM, 

Professor of Iranian Languages 
IN THE UnIVERSITF OP JeNA. 


* Cf. Zeitschrift d. Deutsch. Morgenland. Gesellschaft, XXV, pp. 229—231. 
A. Weber: Indische Studien, X. 128—135. H. Zimmer: Altindisches Leben, 
Berlin 1879, p. 210. A. Ludwig, Rigveda III, 70—99. Max Muller, Vorlesun- 
gen Uber den Ursprung und die Entwickelung der Religion. Strassburg 1880, 
pp. 183-191. ZDMG. Bd. 48. ZVgls. 26, 45. 



ASTVAT ERETA. 

Among the theological names of Zarathushtra’s three future 
sons, the seojn(i’jUKHSHifAT-NBMA,H, admits no doubt as to its mean- 
ing which is that of “ The Inereaser of prayer (or worship)”. 
The Pahlavi translation of the name of the first one, Ukhshtat- 
Ebeta, confirms the supposition that the first part of this name 
Ukhshyat has the same signification as in the second name. The 
Pahlavi text gives dAardyj'A, “ The inereaser of 

Righteousness”, ereta in Ukhshyat-Ebeta being an Iranian equiva- 
lent of the Sanskrit rita, and identical with the Avestan Asha or 
Ar/a.* 

It is not likely that ereta, in the third name Astvat-brkta 
should have another meaning than in the first one. Accordingly, 
M. Bartholomae translates: “ Der das leibhaftige Recht ist”. 
But the three names being evidently fashioned after the same 
scheme, one expects in the first half, astvat, of the third name a 
verbal form analogous to ukhshyat and not the well known adjective 
astvant, “corporeal”, which is supposed also in the Avestan explana- 
tion of the name Astvat-kreta in the Parvardin Yasht, § 129. One 
is tempted, indeed, to connect this astvat with staomi and to trans- 
late “ praiser of Righteousness”, or in a causative sense, “The 
one that causes Righteousness to be praised ”. I am aware that the 
initial a ought in that case to be long. But that objection could 
not be said to be necessarily fatal to the etymology I have suggest- 
ed. Thus the three expected saviours should be called respec- 
tively : 

The Inereaser of Righteousness, 

The Inereaser of Prayer, 
and The Praiser of Righteousness. 

Nathan Sodibblou. 


^ S«e my b^ok, ** L'l vU future ’’ d'aprU le MazMttne, AnnaUe du Ifuefe Guimet^ 
Bibl, d^Etudee IX, p. 358 f., and Ohr. Barttioloin», Zum Altiraniechen WbrUrhueh^ 
p. 10 ft 

29 



VERMIN AND HOLINESS. 

Mahavira endured gnats with patience, although they tor- 
mented his body. According to the Acharanga Sutra, 8, his 
disciples, the Jaina monks, were not allowed to kill crawling 
animals that ate their flesh and blood, or even to rub the wound 
made by them. Although vermin destroy the body, the monk must 
not change his position. In the Majjhima-Nikaya 12, Buddha 
says that dirt and filth clung to his body for years during his 
ascetic period before falling away. It is not asceticism but mercy 
that makes the Bodhisattva shake off the fleas before jumping in 
the fire, in order to prepare meat for the hungry. Amongst 
modern Sannyasins, the Saivas are renowned for tolerating dirt and 
vermin. The great Farid ad din Attar‘ in the excuse of the 
second bird makes a pious Sufi regard fleas and flies that disturb 
him day and night as sent by the divine. friend. 

In the Graeoo-Iloman world, the Cynics were the foremost 
representatives of holy filth. But the asceticism of the Middle 
Age in Europe surpassed them. The monks of the murdered 
Thomas k Becket in the cathedral of Canterbury, marvelled at the 
sight of the vermin swarming on the haircloth, which “ was 
boiling over with them, like water in a simmering caldron”. They 
did not know that he was such a Saint. St. Francis, according to 
the Speculum Perfectionis, “ was no enemy of these insects, but he 
oarri^ them on himself and considered it an honour to have those 
heavenly pearls in his dress”. Suso, in his autobiography, tells 
how terribly he was tortured by insects, wriggling like a worm 
night and day. But he tied his hands to prevent himself from 
trying to get rid of them in his sleep. Cardinal Bellarmine 
showed his patience in letting vermin bite. But his argument was 
very different from any Indian ahimsa at from the belief in Trans- 
migration. We shall have heaven as a reward for our sufferings, 
but these poor beings are restricted to the joys of this life. 

These few instances of the revolting but significant chapter on 
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vermin and holiness may illustrate the ^Ara/s<ra-killing holiness of 
the Avesta (Vendidad XIV, etc.) 

Nathan Sooehblom. 



THEOPOMPUS AND THE AVESTAN AGES 
OF THE WORLD. 

Plutarch, writing in the first century after Christ, quotes Theo- 
pompus, the historian of Philip of Macedon, from about 300 B. C., 
concerning the Magian ** conception of the history of the world : 

Ocdiro/ifroff df Kara tows /xd^ovs dva /xcpoi Tpc(r;(tXia (tt} r6v pcv Kpar€lv rhv fic 

Kpartl<r0ai r»p dcwv, ^Xa W fidxtaBai koI iro\€iJL€lp Kai dpa\v€tp ra rov iripov rhv 

€T4pov^i\os hdiro\fiiria6ai rhv “Atdiyi/, icaX rovs pkv dvBpciitovs tviaipovas ZtrtarBai, Tpo<f>^t 
dco/icvovs <rKtdv rroiovvraSf t6v dc ravra p.r)xavritTdp€vov Btov rjptp€iv Ka\ dvairavtcrSai xpovov 
KuXflot fiiv oh TToXvv TM &<Tfr€p h*dvBpmn<p Kotptaptvtp ptrpiov^ 

The idea attributed by Theopompus to the Magians may be ren- 
dered in this way: — 

“ 1. One of those gods reigned and the other was under his 
dominion during three thousand years. 2. During another three 
thousand years they battle and fight and destroy each other’s works. 
3. At the end, Hades (=Angra Mainyu, originally, probably, a god 
of the lower regions ) succumbs, and men shall be happy, needing no 
food and throwing no shadow. — The god who has brought about these 
things (= the defeat of Angra Mainyu and the happy state of mankind) 
keeps still and reposes himself during a period not very great for the 
god, as ( it would be ) moderate for a sleeping man.” 

The last words are bad Greek, and must have been corrupted in 
some way. But no one of the various conjectures, made in order to 
correct them, seems very satisfactory. As to the repose of Ahura 
Mazda after the consummation of the destiny of the world, such an 
idea is not necessarily inconsistent with the opposition of the SMkand 
OtLnUknUk Vijdr to the Jewish doctrine of a rest of the Creator after 
the Creation. But we know nothing of a divine repose after the 
Fra$h6kerett. Has Theopompus confounded Ahura Mazda with 
Keres&spa sleeping on the plain of Peshyans&i, or with Saoshyant, yet 
lingering in the Prophet's holy seed in the lake Esnsava, or with 
Yima preserved in his vara from the great winter ?* 

It is quite conceivable that some misunderstanding w'as per- 

^ Then one would read koAAs piv oZv woXw instead of ic^»s pdv ov iroXvp : a rather 
considerable time, but moderate for a god as well as for a man who is sleeping**. 
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petrated by Theopompus or byj Plutarch in quoting him. But as far 
as I can see, the context excludes the introduction of a third god, 
after the two superhuman rivals spoken of. 

In an able treatise on La lieligion dea Per sea, published in the 
Revue hiblique in 1904, Father Lagrange ingeniously suggests that 
the god, “ qui a combine cela ” , means Yima, who has 

taken a rest in his vara. But there is no question of rest or repose 
in the Iranian legend of Yima. And no attentive reader of this 
passage can understand tAk 8€ ravra iirixavri<raitt»ov Biov otherwise than as 
meaning one of the two gods ro^ /n* .. .tI,v it . . . t&v B eav’ mentioned 
above. 

M. Lagrange Avho, by the way, evidently takes Bernardaki’s 
reading 5XXo>t instead of leaXSr for the text, understands the first part of 
Plutarch’s quotation from Theopompus in a way contrary to the 
Zarathushtrian doctrine of the history of the world. He under- 
stands di-A litpos in the beginning of the quotation as indicating two 
periods, one with Ahura Mazda as ruler, another with Angra 
Mainyu as ruler, and translates : “ Theopompe dit que, selon les 
Mages, I’un des deut tour a tour domine et I’autre est vaincu pendant 
trois mills ans; pendant trois autres mille ans on lutte et ou se fait la 

guerre ” It is possible to translate iva tUpos in that way, 

which should indicate (1) 3000 years of Ahura Mazda’s government, 
(2) 3000 years of Angra Mainyu’s government, (3) 3000 years of 
fight, before the defeat of Hades ( Angra Mainyu ) and the happiness 
of mankind. But, as the phrase runs, it is more natural to apply the 
two “ turns ” to the two different trimillenniums mentioned, ’km/upot 
belongs to both the following statements. The first “ turn ” of the 
two gods’ relation is indicated by riv piv Kpaniv riy a KpauiirBai: one 
of the two gods was ruling and the other ( Angra Mainyu ) was 
under his dominion during three thousand years.' The second 
“ turn” comes in with p&xtaBat KaXvoktptiv. they fight in another 3000 years. 

According to the well-known scheme of the Bfindahishn, another 
trimillennium is added to those two, the epoch beginning with Zara- 


^ M. Lagrange, 2/a Religion dea Persea^ Revue hiblique^ 1904, p. 35, noted, writes: 
“ S6derblom {La Vie Future^ p. 244 ) a fait un veritable contresens ou n^gligeant cette 
p^riode contenue dans les mots iiepos” I hope, he will find now, that I have not 
neglected his second period, but that the more natural interpretation of dm fjJpos 
which excludes it, seems not to haye occurred to him. 
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thushtra and designated as the triumph of God. It corres 2 )ond 8 to 
Theopompus’ wordss wxor 8’a)roX«iV«<rSoi tAi< “Ai8i;kj etc. With Theopompus 
it ie not an epoch but an end. A Greek writer, as well as a modern 
writer, would rather understand the actual age as a fight between the 
Good and the Evil one, than as the triumph of God. But the passage 
shows us that the three last periods of the four, mentioned in the Bfin- 
dahishn, were generally accepted as a Mazdayasnian doctrine already 
about 300 B. C. An extant Avesta fragment quoted in the Pahlavi 
Vendidad II, 20 runs: “flow long time lasted the holy spiiitual 
creation, mainyava stish ashaoni'^? Thus the complete Sasanian 
Avesta knew also the first one of the four great ages of the universe. 

Theopompus’ statement agrees with the general view of the other 
records about Mazdayasnian chronolgy. Only the final rest of the 
god remains a puzzle.' 

Upsala. Nathan Soderblom. 

• For further dibciission, see my article on “ Ayes of the World, Zorouelriun”, in 
Hastings’ “ Encycloinedia of Rcliyion and Ethics ”, Vol. I. 



ARDAEVIRAF AND HIS TRANCE. 

In an age of reason people expect to have a rational explanation 
for every phenomenon that occurs in this world. Psychology and 
kindred sciences which try to explain and assign a reason for all the 
supramundane phenomena which occur at the present time in 
different parts of the world, as they have occurred again and again 
in the past, are however, still in their infancy. Still, as regards 
particular kinds of phenomena there is a strong consensus of 
opinion that they are genuine, and that they cannot be explained on 
the supposition of the action of any of the five senses. But when 
they come to assign a reason for the same as to how they occur, 
there is a difference of opinion, and two theories have been put 
forward as to their possible solution. One is that they are the 
result of the working of the hitherto unmanifested j)Owers of the 
soul, or, as Myers has termed them, the subliminal consciousness of 
man. (See “ The Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily 
Death.” ) It is there stated that our work-a-day consciousness is 
only a part of the larger consciousness that generally lies hidden 
below the threshold, as it were, but which at times spontaneously 
manifests itself above it, and at others has been artificially made 
to so rise up. The other theory is that these phenomena are due 
to the spirits of the dead or of “other intelligences” which are 
said to inhabit the universe. 

It is not necessary to enter in detail into these two theories, 
but it will be enough to say that the phenomena of telepathy or 
thought transference and hypnotism have been almost unanimously 
vouched for as genuine. ‘‘ These two subjects, Telepathy and 
Hypnotism”, says Mr. Edward T. Bennett, a former Assistant 
Secretary to the Society for Psychical Research, in his “ Twenty 
Years of Psychical Research”, “ have been rescued from the outside 
wilderness, and brought within the circle of scientific investigation 
as real and legitimate branches of enquiry.” He goes on to say 
that “ a result of this will be that the rising generation of literary 
nd scientific students will grow up in the mental attitude towards 
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Telepathy and Hypnotism that they are problems to be faced, not 
superstitions or myths to be ignored 

For the purpose of the present paper we have to deal in the 
main with hypnotism, and we shall therefore try to understand it 
from that epoch-making work of Myers, already quoted above. 
Hypnotism proper is a state in which the “ Subject ” or hypnotised 
person is insensible to pain, and is not able to make any voluntary 
use of any part of his body. This state is brought about by means 
of suggestion on the part of the hypnotiser. And, as Myers 
explains, suggestion from without resolves itself into suggestion 
from within. That is, unless there is some telepathic or super- 
normal influence at work between hypnotiser and patient, the 
hypnotiser can do nothing merely by his word of command. 
He thus defines suggestion as “ successful appeal to the subliminal 
self”. 

But, although the nervous system, on the one hand, is in this 
state unfit for its usual work and renders the hypnotised person 
incapable of pain, yet, on the other hand, it is quite as active and 
vigorous as ever,-” quite as capable of transmitting and feeling 
pain — although capable also of inhibiting it altogether. The 
hypnotic subject is, as he says, above pain instead of below it. 

It will be seen that Mr. Myers thus opens a wider question, 
namely of the possibility in this state of a greater display of the 
subliminal consciousness of the self — of the subliminal processes of 
thought. While the ordinary or the supraliminal consciousness is 
deprived of its activities, room is opened for the development of 
higher powers inherent in the soul, that is, of telepathy, 
talsesthesia, and ecstasy. It is in states of trance or ecstasy that 
the soul is said to have knowledge of things distant or things 
hidden, can foretell the future and read the past as an open book. 
It is true that in some cases the body in the trance state is said to 
be “ invaded” by another personality, and then whatever in that 
state is said or written is ascribed to the influence of that 
personality. 

But in this connection it must be remembered that it is by no 
means true that every body who enters into the hypnotic state 
has thereby been suddenly turned into an angel, and that whatever 
is written or Juttered by him in that state or thereafter is to be 
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taken as gospel truth, or that it represents the true state of affairs. 

The human mind is generally very prone to the miraculous, and 
it is necessary that in investigations of this kind, the greatest care 
is taken at every step, especially to guard against fraud or decep- 
tion. How very necessary this is for the untutored mind, will be 
evident from the following weighty words of Myers. “ I propose 
to indicate in Appendices (923 A and B) some of the work which the 
Society for Psychical Research has done in exposing and guarding 
against fraud and credulity ; and I further refer my readers to a 
forthcoming book by my friend and colleague, Mr Podmore, in 
which the imposture which has dogged so called “ Modem 
Spiritualism ” from its inception will be exposed with a distinctness 
which needs must be salutary.” And a perusal of that book styled 
“ Modern Spiritualism : a History and a Criticism” in two volumes 
will go a great way in convincing the reader of the truth of the 
above remarks by Myers. 

But even where there is no evidence or possibility or even 
necessity for fraud or deception, there is still the same necessity 
to be on one’s guard against a possible source of error, 
which, if admitted, will vitiate the whole proceedings and render 
the result worthless in the eyes of thinking men. That error 
consists in a belief that whatever is received in that state comes 
from without and from sources other than one’s own mind or that of 
the hypnotiser, whereas, as a matter of fact, it is in most cases a 
reproduction, in a more or less amplified form, of whatever has 
been read, heard or seen by the recipient. It is said that whatever 
has thus been received by the mind, even when it has not taken up 
a definite place in the normal consciousness, but has been forgotten, 
is always stored and hidden in one or other of the different strata of 
consciousness, till such time as on occasions of stress or under 
certain unusual circumstances, as the hypnotic state, it has been 
heaved up again, and becomes once again the acknowledged 
property of the waking consciousness. 

It will thus be seen that every information which has been 
once received by the soul, has its use either now or in the near or 
distant future, in this or in the other life, and it shows the 
necessity of acquiring knowledge from every possible source, side 
by side with the development of one’s own moral nature. This is 
30 
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expressly enjoined in the Zoroasttian religion. Mere “dry piety”, 
as the Persians would call it, is not of much avail. 

ViRAF AND HIS TrANCE. 

We now come to the subject proper of our paper. It is stated 
in Chapter I. of the Vir&f N&m&h that the Zoroastrians of that 
period were very shaky in the matter of their religious beliefs, and 
that it was’ therefore deemed necessary to bring them round to 
their former faith by means of a miracle, if possible. A 
preliminary council of some thousands of Zoroastrian priests from 
all parts of Ir&n was called in the fire-temple of Adar Fr6b&g, and 
they finally selected from among them Ardae Vir&f to take up that 
responsible task. That task consisted in exploring the spiritual 
regions in order to find out whether their popular beliefs were 
justified by what he saw there. Virdf, after performing certain 
ceremonies, and having taken a draught of wine and mang 
(a kind of intoxicating drink), fell into a trance, and remained in 
that state for seven days and nights, apparently as one dead. In 
that state, his soul traversed the spiritual regions. This trance 
seems to have been induced by self-suggestion from himself, and 
accelerated by the drink of wine and many. Instances of such self- 
induced hypnotic state have been recorded by Mr. Myers in 
Chapter V. of his famous work. “ Who could have thought”, says 
ho, “ that a healthy under-graduate could by an effort of mind 
throw his whole body into a state of cataleptic rigidity, so that he 
could rest with his heels on one chair and head on another, and 
remain suspended in that condition ? or that other healthy young 
persons could close their own eyes so that they were unable to open 
them, and the like ? ” 

So far, then, even as regards Virftf, we have been on safe 
ground, on ground that falls legitimately within the sphere of 
scientific investigation. But when we come to the result we are 
thoroughly disappointed. 

ViRAF AND His Experiences in the Spiritual World. 

We have already alluded to a possible source of error that 
enters into such psychic phenomena. We have referred to the 
law of suggestion operating and vitiating the whole proceedings 
and thus rendering any attempt at finding out the truth, abortive. 
This is so in many cases, and it is therefore necessary that indivj- 
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dual cases must be judged on their own merit. Many of the trance 
utterances that proceed from the subliminal consciousness, or that 
purport to come from discarnate spirits, have, on analysis, been 
found to be a mere reflex, in a more or less amplified state, of the 
previous knowledge on the part of the recipients. The writings of 
Swedenborg, for instance, have been quoted as having been vitiated 
by his own pre-conceived ideas and fancies in favour of particular 
doctrines. As Myers has put it, “ the spiritual meaning which 
Swedenborg draws from every word of the Old Testament by his 
doctrine of correspondences is not only a futile fancy, but a tissue 
of gross and demonstrable errors. And yet, on the face of it, was 
not all this error more amply accredited than any of the utterances 
of possession or the recollection of ecstasy which I shall be able to 
cite from modern sensitives?...” Mr. Podmore also in his “Modern 
Spiritualism” gives a whole list of such writings with extracts from 
them, and shows how they, purporting to represent things as they 
obtain in the spiritual world, are merely a reproduction of the 
prevalent ideas on the subject. We shall not refer here to the 
writings produced before a gaping multitude by moans of fraud or 
deception, as we are not concerned with them here. 

On the seventh day "V irSf s soul is said to have re-entered his 
body, and Virdf himself stood up as if nothing had happened, show- 
ing no signs of worry or fatigue. One peculiarity about his trance 
is its long duration of seven days There has been perhaps no 
other instance recorded of a trance lasting for such a long time, 
^^as it not possible for V irfif to have seen what he saw in much 
less time? The experiences recorded in the book are not of such 
a character as would require such a long period. This is the initial 
difficulty. But the difficulty may perhaps be explained away on 
the supposition that the people had to be impressed with the idea 
that his soul had actually to pass through so many material heavens 
and hells. It may be that the people of those days were beginning 
to lose their faith in such material heaven and hell, rewards 
and punishments, and to think that they should be rather of a sub- 
jective than an objective nature, and that it was the object of the 
learned Dasturs to prop up their waning faith in the popular ideas 
about heaven, hell, resurrection etc. (See Chap. V). If this sur- 
mise be correct, then the matter assumes quite a different aspect 
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altogether, and the whole affair then might appear as a kind of a 
pious fraud perpetrated with an object in view, and that, a good 
one. But we cannot merely on this ground throw the whole case 
away. We have seen that trance cases are genuine; and if Vir&f 
passed into that state in the presence of a whole multitude, as 
related in the Yir&f-Nfim&h, we have no reason to doubt that state- 
ment, unless we consider that all the observers were made dupes 
of a daring fraud. 

When the seven days’ trance was over, Vir&f called an amenu- 
ensis by his side, who took down in writing, in the presence of all, 
his experiences of the other world. Here again appears another 
diflBculty of a kind, but which can be explained away. Generally, 
trance utterances are made or automatically written while that 
state lasts. But Vir&f’s experiences were dictated after the trance 
in his waking state by his conscious self. This indicates a higher 
stage of development, where one is able to remember in the waking 
state his experiences in the trance, unlike others who, on waking, 
recollect nothing of what had happened in the other state. This 
has to be explained. It is an acknowledged fact that suggestions 
made during the hypnotic state by the hypnotiser have been faith- 
fully carried out by the hypnotised in the waking state. For ins- 
tance, if it is suggested to the hypnotised that on a particular date 
he should open a particular room, sit in a chair and read a given 
book, he will do all that in the same sequence at the appointed time 
and place without fail. Working upon this peculiarity of the hyp- 
notic state, we might say that just as Viraf had by means of 
self-suggestion produced on himself the hypnotic state, so also he 
had further suggested that he should on waking recollect all that 
had happened during that state. If Virftf was able to do that, it 
pre-supposes a high order of development. 

But unfortunately, as said above, when we look to the result 
of all this, we are thoroughly disappointed. No new laws, no new 
mysteries have been brought to light and explained, as prevailing 
in the spiritual world, nothing to which we can give a moment’s con- 
sideration, except a re-iteration of the oft-quoted saying that as you 
sow, so shall you reap. It is not necessary to enter in detail into his 
experiences. They are, for the most part an account of rewards and 
punishments after death of an objective rather than of a subjective 
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kind. And the one gratifying feature of these -experiences is that 
these rewards and punishments are generally in due proportion to 
good or evil deeds, and mostly of a corresponding nature. For ins- 
tance, a wicked woman was seen with her tongue hanging out from 
her neck, instead of from the mouth, because she was while on 
earth in the habit of quarrelling with, and otherwise ill-treating 
her husband. A wicked man was nourished with human flesh mixed 
with blood, hair and other impurities, as he was in the habit of 
throwing human hair and other impure things in the midst of fire 
and water. 

Among his other experiences may be mentioned the famous 
Chinvat Bridge, which according to popular belief the souls'of the 
pious dead have to cross before entering heaven, but which the 
wicked ones are unable to cross and consequently they fall into the 
hell below. Ihe souls of the former were heard repeating the 
famous Gothic text UshtA Ahmdi Yahm&i Ushtd KahmAicMt, 
meaning “ Happiness to him from whom happiness is unto all”: 
while those of the latter were heard uttering in despair the Kdm 
Nemdi Zdm asking as if in bewilderment, “to what lands” shall they 
turn. Vir/lf also saw the Kerddr of a pious soul in the form of a beau- 
tiful maiden who, as she said, was made more beautiful by his good 
thoughts, words and deeds as also that of a wicked one in the form 
of an ugly looking woman. He further saw the golden scale in 
the hands of Rashnu the Just, in which the good and evil deeds of 
the dead were weighed ; also the three stages of heaven and the 
fourth, the Garothmsln Behesht — the G^ro-Derndna oithe G&th&s — 
the abode of Ahura Mazda. Not unlike the furniture of Sweden- 
borg’s heaven were to be seen in Vir3.f ’s heaven, golden chairs, 
rich carpets, beautiful cushions etc., for the souls of the pious to 
rest in perfect happiness and in light, whereas, on the other hand, 
the darkness in hell was so dense and thick that it could even be 
grasped by the hand, and the unfortunate inmates though so close 
to one another, could not see each other’s faces. They, moreover, 
felt so lonely that a day appeared to them as if nine thousand years 
had passed, — the period after which resurrection of the dead is sup- 
posed to take place. Ahriman, the supposed author of all the mis- 
chief in this world, while we alone are to blame for it on account of 
our ignorance or want of knowledge, was also seen gloating over 
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the fall of man and his miseries in hell. 

It may bo granted that in publishing these experiences the 
central idea was to convey a moral, but it is none the less true 
that they were given out in such a garb as would strengthen the 
popular belief in material heaven and hell, and in rewards and 
punishments of an objective rather than of a subjective nature. 

Before being allowed to return to the earth, VirSf was allowed 
a sight of Ahura Mazda who appeared to him not in the form of 
a person but as an orb of light. And as if to remind us of 
Zarathustra’s allegorical mention of the “ tongue of His mouth”, 
we are told that a voice was heard issuing from that light, and 
commanding him to tell the people of the world that there was 
“Only one Path— the Path of Righteousness, and that all the 
other paths were false”. It also told him to exhort the people to 
remain firm in the Zoroastrian faith. 

We have come to the end of our paper, and here we naturally 
ask the question whether Virdf ’s soul really exploited the spiritual 
regions, or was it that he simply entered into a real hypnotic 
state, and there the matter ended, and what followed was simply a 
reproduction of his own ideas on certain matters of religious faith ? 
Judging from the result, I am inclined to believe that the latter 
was the case. No new laws of nature have been brought to light, 
and no new mysteries have been solved. Looked at from this point 
of view, the result is a huge failure ; though, if we can transport 
ourselves to those far off times, and bring ourselves in unison with 
their hopes and fears, and the urgency of their needs and wants, we 
can safely say that it was a grand success, and must have brought 
many of the wavering souls back to their faith in the Zoroastrian 
religion. All honour, then, to those concerned, for bringing about 
this happy result. 


SoBABJi Naoroji JCanga. 



ZOROASTRIANISM IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN SCIENCE. 

It is often urged that religion and science are two conflicting 
things, one requiring blind belief, whereas the other^ reasoning and 
logic. A true religion, however, should in no way be opposed to 
the established principles of Science, but on the contrary, should 
be a complete embodiment of scientific principles, in the form of 
religious precepts, intelligible as far as possible to the great masses 
of the people. Such a religion would at once be acceptable to the 
philosophic brain of a Mill or a Tolstoy or to the scientific turn of 
mind of a Kelvin or a Huxley. At the same time, it would not 
fail to bring the greatest good to the greatest masses of the people, 
by initiating them into practising, perhaps unconsciously, the 
great hygienic principles of modern science. It is the object of 
this essay to discuss, to what extent the religious philosophy, 
explained and propagated by Zoroaster, in its purest and most 
beneficial form, can approximate to our ideal of truly scientific 
theology. 

When we examine the Zoroastrian Scriptures, we find in them 
important hygienic and sanitary principles laid down as religious 
precepts in a very early period of the evolution of modern civiliza- 
tion, — principles which were absolutely unknown even to the 
scientists of the first half of the nineteenth century. We find in 
them, for example, a severe condemnation of the pollution of rivers 
and flowing streams, which is going on even at present, in 
the most civilized parts of Europe and America, and which, accord- 
ing to the report of the River Pollution Commission of England, 
is the cause of very frequent outbreaks of epidemic diseases and 
immense human sufferings. We find in that very early part of 
history, when people knew next to nothing of hygiene, Zoroastrian 
tenets vigorously impressing upon the mind of people, the supreme 
necessity of keeping flowing waters free from any sort of contamina- 
tion. We cannot properly realise the full signiflcance of this precept, 
till we remember that in a civilized country like England, it was 
so late as 1876 , that the River Pollution Act became law. We 
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find in the Vendidftd, a severe condemnation of people who would 
pollute flowing waters and in the Ardvisur Ny&ish, we find Ahura* 
Mazda, the Omniscient Creator, depicted as saying that the flowing 
waters were for the prosperity of cities and countries. 

But what strikes us most is the full knowledge and firm grasp, 
in those days, of the famous “Germ theory of diseases” which 
is so clearly expressed in the VendidM, but which was not even well 
understood by the leading medical men of the nineteenth century. 
In the Avesta we find Ahura Mazda, the Creator, distinct- 
ly saying that the pollution of rivers gives rise to the development 
and multiplication of poisonous germs and thereby to the spread of 
diseases. (Yendid^ld VII, 26.) Now the modern “ Germ theory” 
says that micro-organisms of infectious diseases, possessing indepen- 
dent existence and having the power of enormously multiplying 
themselves under favourable conditions, are given off from all dis- 
eased and dead bodies. These germs get introduced into healthy 
bodies by direct contact or by some other means. On this point, 
we find most stringent precepts in the Zoroastrian Sanitary Code. 
When a Zoroastrian touches a dead body, he is strictly enjoined not 
to mix with society, until he goes through what is popular- 
ly known as the “ Riman Barashnum” ceremony, which is 
nothing but a sort of disinfection. Till he gets disinfected 
by the above ceremony, he cannot come in direct contact with 
a flowing stream, nor with any trees or agricultural farms. 
(Vendidad VIII, 104-107). All this was done simply to secure 
perfect cleanliness, because, as Dr. George Reid points out, 
“ Filth, in its broad sense — foul air, foul water and foul 
surroundings — is the chief essential to their (germs’) exist- 
ence, and cleanliness is the weapon to be used against them. 
Although, to the naked eye, the actual organism of the disease 
is not visible, the conditions upon which its growth and develop- 
ment depend, are ; and it is to these, that our attention must be 
directed in order to successfully prevent the ravages of the invisi- 
ble foe. Given a perfect state of cleanliness, in the broad sense of 
the term, most diseases of the contagious class would become 
things of the past.” 

That the Zoroastrians tried to secure this perfect state of 
cleanliness is likewise apparent, when we find that the adherents of 
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the religion were forbidden to come in contact, after touching a 
dead body and before getting themselves disinfected, with things 
of certain materials, e.g., wood, cotton, etc. We are struck with 
amazement, when we find that the materials so forbidden in the 
VendidM to be touched are precisely those which are recognised 
by modern scientists as not impervious to these infectious germs. 
Iron and compact stones are not forbidden materials, and now we 
know that these materials are almost impervious to, or are such as 
can easily get rid of, infectious germs. 

It will now be quite evident from the above, that it was on 
this ground that the Zoroastrians are forbidden to place their dead 
bodies on beds of any material except iron or stone. We also now 
understand why the follower of Zoroaster has to keep fire burning 
in his house, within a few feet from the place where the dead body 
is lying, till it is removed to the resting-place. The idea is evi- 
dently to burn up the infectious germs emanating from the dead 
body. Wo now find sanitary authorities recommending this prac- 
tice during the outbreak of an infectious disease. All the pre- 
cautionary measures, all the preventive means, so strongly 
recommended at present by our modern scientists, were set down 
as religious precepts in Zoroastrian writings, hundreds of years 
before the germ theory was expounded in Europe. 

When we turn from this to another important branch of 
science, viz., Astronomy, we find most of the great religious 
systems of the world distinctly at war with science. Scientists 
have established, beyond doubt, the fact that the form of the earth 
is an oblate spheroid and not flat, and Galileo has triumphantly 
conformed the heliocentric theory, with its rotating and revolving 
earth. It is very much gratifying to note in this connection, 
that Zoroastrian Scriptures do neither speak of a “ flat " world, 
nor anything that would clash with the heliocentric theory. On 
the contrary, we meet with distinct suggestions about the 
globular form and rotation of the earth. In Vendid&d XIX, 4, we 
find the earth styled as “ this broad, round and vast earth”; and 
in the Gdth&s it is spoken of as “this rotating earth” (Yasna 
XLVI,';19). Truly was it said by a European scholar that the 
Parsee had no reason to tremble for his faith, if a Galileo invented 
the telescope or a Newton discovered the law of gravity. 

SI 
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Nor do we find the Zoroastrians ignorant of Geology, a science 
which is in the process of being developed at present. We find id 
Vendidtld II, 22-24, a short description of the famous Glacial 
Epoch, which took place in the Pleistocene Period of the evolution of 
the earth, when, according to the latest discoveries, man appeared 
for the first tim 3 on it. We find a brief but very interesting descrip- 
tion of large masses of glacial ice “creeping downwards from high 
mountains to the valleys of the River Ardvisur”. We also read 
there how the sub tropical animals were driven southwards bj'^ the 
Arctic conditions of the climate and how tiieir place was taken by 
cold-loving forms. We have here to remember that till only fifty 
years ago, geologists believed in the “ Noah’s flood” theory, and it 
was only the latest discoveries which clearly established the “ Gla- 
cial Drift” theory, an account of which is so concisely but clearly 
given in Vendiditd II. 

From all this, it is quite clear that the Zoroastrians had at- 
tained a very extraordinary level of intellectual and scientific ac- 
complishment in a most remote period of history. As regards 
their scientific knowledge and many-fold activities. Prof. Jackson of 
the Columbia University, says : “ The records of antiquity imply 

that the Zoroastrian books, by their encyclopiedic character, stood 
for many sides of life. Some of the original ‘ Nasks’ of the 
Avesta are reported to have been wholly scientific in their contents, 
and the Greeks even speak of books, purported to be by Zoroaster, 
on physics, the stars, and precious stones.” 

Now let us compare the Zoroastrian solution of the pro- 
blem of the Origin of Evil, with that put forward by science. 
This question is, beyond doubt, a very thorny one. Here, more 
than in any other case, the gap between Science and most of the 
great religions is difficult to be bridged up. The solution, offered 
by Zoroaster, though in striking conformity with the teaching of 
modern science, differs from it in one important item ; and in that 
important item, I shall endeavour to show, in what follows, that 
the Zoroastrian idea affords a better solution. 

The chief question is about the Source of Evil. To what power 
can we ascribe the daily human sufferings ? Whatfor is imperfec- 
tion, with its miseries, pains and agonies found in Creation ? Is 
God, the supreniely Omnipotent Being, directly responsible for this 
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imperfection) this flaw in the universe ? Three distinct theories 
"have been put forward for the solution of this complex question, 
and to trace the origin of Evil. 

The first is the Manichean theory of an independent, uncrea- 
ted Evil Power like God Himself. It is Dualism pure and simple, 
and leads to immense mischief. We cannot be sure who will ulti- 
mately prevail. The theory was strenuously opposed by the 
Zoroastrian rulers of Persia, and M&ni himself was killed by the 
order of a Sassanian king. 

The second theory, known as the “ Evolution theory of Evil,” 
is the accepted belief of our modern scientists. The theory, at the 
very outset, assumes that our life is a training and a preparation 
for something higher in future. It says that man, as he exists at 
present, is imperfect, and that human sufferings are simply dispen- 
sations of the Divine Will, for the development and perfection of 
man, ^that God is gradually evolving harmony and concord out of 
chaos and confusion, that nature is incomplete, and evil is merely 
the result of this imperfection, that right adjustment will gradual- 
ly be brought about by evolution, and when that will finally be 
attained, there will be an end of Evil. But, till then, there will be 
a necessary and inevitable polarity of good and evil, worked by the 
Supreme Being Himself. Here lies the main difference between 
Science and Zoroastrianism. 

The idea of polarity of good and evil is the first and the 
fundamental principle of Zoroaster ; but nowhere, in his Avritiugs, 
does he regard, as Science does, God responsible for evil. He 
could not reconcile to his mind the Supreme Omnipotence of God 
with the imperfection ofthe universe. Zoroaster never believed that 
though God was Omnipotent, He could not produce perfection ; or 
that God was the most Beneficent and yet He purposely created 
imperfection, and hence Evil with its associated miseries, cruelties, 
injustice and sufferings due to pestilence, earthquakes, floods, 
famines and innumerable other evils, over which man has no 
control. That our minds are not perfect, that human nature is 
not infallible, and that, as a natural consequence, we often succumb 
to evil temptations in our way, and then be victims to tremendous 
human sufferings, are all due to the fact that Gh>d did not create 
perfection, but preferred for us a slow process of evolution, extend- 
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ingover immensely long periods of time, and passing through plague, 
famine, slaughter, ruin, wreck, misery and endless sufferings. 
If He did this, knowing perfectly well that He could have 
attained the same object, both material and spiritual, without all 
this severity, then how shall we be able to reconcile it with His 
Supreme Benevolence? 

If, on the other hand, the creation of an absolutely perfect 
man and an absolutely perfect world, without the existence of 
evil, was not possible, then He is no longer Omnipotent. In short, 
if God could not create perfection, He is not Omnipotent. If He 
could, but did not, then surely He is not supremely Beneficent. 

Thus we see how the evolution theory of science falls flat. 
It says that a most Beneficent God has planned an immensely 
grand scheme, “the very mainspring of which is cruelty in every 
conceivable form”. “It makes us believe”, says a European scholar, 
“that a Being of omnipotent power, of infinite wisdom and pure 
benevolence has put together a machine, so full of mal-adjustraents, 
that, every now and again, it makes the world a charnel-house, life 
a burden to untold millions, and death at once a horror and a 
release.” This theory, in its consequences, is as mischievous as 
the Manichean theory, for, as Mr. Samuel Lang observes : “The 
fact remains, and it is difficult to over-estimate the amount of 
evil which has resulted in the world from this confusion of moral 
sentiments, which has made good men do devils’ work in the 
belief that it has Divine sanction.” 

When we turn from Science to Zoroastrianism for the solution 
of this problem, we find Zoroaster speaking on this subject in his 
first speech which is preserved in the G&th&s, the most sacred 
portion of the 2k)roastrian literature. It should be said here that 
the G&thas are a sort of relic of Zoroaster’s many writings. They 
are fragmentary in character and incomplete in substance. Often 
do we find, to our disappointment, a subject abruptly broken off at 
the end of a stanza, and a new topic opened in the next one. The 
inevitable inference is that some lines are missing. Thanks to the 
fanaticism of the Mahomedan conquerors of ancient Persia and 
their relentless opposition to any form of science and philosophy 
other than that of Mahomed, we find to-day most of the writings 
of Zoroaster destroyed partially, and in some oases totally. Of 
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these partially destroyed works, the GMhAs, the purest and the 
most sublime work, partially of Zoroaster himself, have been 
handed over to posterity in a fragmentary form. It is in tliese 
Gath&s that we find Zoroaster’s famous speech, explaining the 
origin of Evil. 

In this memorable speech, Zoroaster speaks of the existence 
of the First Cause, whom he generally calk “Ahura Mazda”, the 
Omniscient Creator. Ho then explains the creation of “ An;ihc‘ush 
Maini/H’’, i. e., two Spirits of the World, whom he calls “Sponta 
Mainyu” and “ Angra Mainyu”. (Yasna XLV, 2). Now we 
find, in Yasna LVII., the angel Sraosha worshipping first the 
Supreme Being and the Archangels, and then these two Spirits. 
This shows that the position of both these Spirits was at one time very 
high and supreme. If now we turn to another important book, the 
“Bundahishn”, we find there the keynote of subsequent events. We 
find there (Chs. I — II) the Supreme Being creating .all the “ Fra- 
vashis” of the whole creation and then granting them free-will which 
of course entailed full responsibility. This free-will asserted itself in 
antagonism to the Supreme Being and one of the two first-created 
Spirits revolted. For the first time in the heavens discord reigned. 
A very striking resemblance will now be seen between Zoroaster’s 
Angra Mainyu and Milton’s Satan. Both are grand, majestic, 
and powerful, but not omnipotent. Angra Mainyu, who was once 
worshipped by the Angel Sraosha, but who is now opposed by him, 
as we learn from Sraosh Yasht il2, now began to work against 
Spenta Mainyu and thus became the chief destructive power and 
the main source of evil (Y. XXX. 5). Hence wo find Zoroaster 
speaking of these two Spirits as agreeing “ neitlier in purpose, nor 
in policy; neither in ideas nor in methods ; neither in words nor in 
deeds ; neither in conscience nor in souls” (Y. XLV. 2). 

We now find the Supreme Being bitterly opposed to Angra 
Mainyu and hence to all forms of evil. Zoroaster’s God is the 
very incarnation of benevolence, righteousness, mercy and sym- 
pathy. We again see that Spenta Mainyu, the faithful of the 
firstKsreated Spirits, falls in the background, and the Creator 
throws his whole influence in favour of righteousness as against 
the evil of Angra Mainyu, and finally establishes the law, as we 
learn from the G4th&s, that “ the souls of the righteous shall be 
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entitled to happy immortality, whereas those of evil, severe punish- 
ments.” (Y. XLV. 7 ). 

There is not a single line either in the Gfithas or in other 
writings of the Avesta, where the existence of evil is justified. On 
the contrary, its existence is deplored, and everywhere it is attribut- 
ed to Angra Mainyu. Angra Mainyu himself is strongly de- 
nounced as a traitor and the author of all evil on the earth, in 
the Gathfis and in other writings. It will now be quite clear, that 
it is on this account, that in later writings, we find the Supreme 
Being Himself depicted as in constant conflict with Angra Mainyu, 
and Spenta Mainyu placed in a secondary position, and, therefore, 
we often find no distil ct mention of Spenta Mainyu in many of the 
later writings. It is the ignorance of this important fact, and the 
misconception of this theory, that led some critics to charge Zoro- 
astrianism with Dualism. 

Thus Zoroaster solves the problem of the Origin of Evil by 
attributing it to Angra Mainyu, a powerful Spirit who, by 
some inscrutable chances, revolted and whose existence God cannot 
put an end to, because of the free-will. If God directly intervenes, 
the free-will is of no use, and the natural consequence is that no 
longer any responsibility would lie on any being. We are, however, 
assured that evil is a temporary and vanishing cause, that ulti- 
mately good will prevail over evil, and that the fight between the 
two opposite polarities, Spenta Mainyu and Angra Mainyu, will 
result in the final triumph of right over wrong, of good over evil. 
We are further assured that finally, all the sinners will be won 
back to love, liberty and allegiance. In the meantime, every 
person is strongly enjoined, in the words of Mr. Samuel Lang, 
“ To keep by his efforts in this life, the balance of polarities, some- 
what more on the side of good, both in his own individual exis- 
tence and in that of the aggregate units, of which he is one, which 
is called society or humanity.” 

In conclusion, we see that Zoroaster’s idea about the two 
opposite polarities is a truly Scientific notion, and is the accepted 
belief of modern scientists. It will also be quite clear that he 
and his followers possessed a most marvellous knowledge of 
Science, when the world was in a semi-civilized condition, and when 
European Science was an unknown thing. It should also not be 
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forgotten that it was the philosophical and scientific writings of the 
Zoroastrians of old, which for hundreds of years after them, moulded 
the minds of many eminent Scholars and Divines. According to the 
Greek historians, Aristotle and Plato, Socrates and Pythagoras, 
Theopompus and Hermippus and many first-rate classical scliolars, 
had carefully studied the scientific and philosophical writings of the 
Zoroastrians. In the writings of these scholars, we find many 
instances of ideas drawn from the writings of the groat Bactrian 
Sage and of his followers. 

As regards the Zoroastrian religion, it requires no blind 
belief, as it is founded on the sound bed-rock of reasoning, logic and 
science. The precepts of this religion are nothing but fundamental 
scientific principles, that can be practised upon by men of any 
creed or profession, with advantage and without any difficulty. 
Indeed Zoroastrianism, as Mr. Samuel Lang justly observes, “ in 
its fundamental ideas and essential Spirit, approximates wonder- 
fully to those of the most advanced modern thought, and gives tire 
outline of a creed which goes further than any other, to meet the 
practical wants of the present day, and to reconcile the conflict 
between Faith and Science.” 


K. Sanjana. 



IS ZOROASTRIANISM PREACHED 
TO ALL MANKIND OR TO ONE 
PARTICUAR RACE ? 

Tliis is an intoresting question which has lately engrossed the 
minds of the Farsi community. The late Ervad Tahmuras Din- 
shaw Anklesariahas collected in a Gujerati pamphlet, evidences, both 
direct and indirect, from Zoroastrian writings to prove that the 
religion of Zoroaster enjoins the admission of all men into its fold. 
In this short monograph I shall content myself with the citation 
of only a few select, authentic and authoritative passages bearing 
on the subject from the Avesta, Pahlavi-P&zend and Persian sacred 
Zoroastrian recitals, as well as from the Shiih-n&meh and the last 
Persian Ravdyet of 1778. 

( 1 ) 

YaSNA XXX, 11. 

Zoroaster preaches in his first sermon : 

synonym of (Compare the phrases 

and Also compare and 

where appears as the synonym of I derive 

the word from Rt. as a transposition of Avesta Sk, 

W 1 from which Sanskrit W (verse, metre) is derived. 

• for , imperative second person plural from the 

root 884.^-*^ =Sk. to learn. 

• =: >er + ; literally, good (way of) going, good conduct, 

morality, from the root to go. Compare Gujerati ; Pahlavi 

nxj^ err, Persian etc. 

• iff Ji}( =s }-• + 4 + JV : literally, not going, conduct which must not be 
followed; bad conduct, immorality. Compare Sk. 

• Suffering, torment, from the root akin to to wound. 
Al sft compare Pahlavi ^^9 Persian suffering. 
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“ 0 men ! learn those (saored) verses, and good conduct and 
improper conduct {i.e., what is morality and what is immorality), 
and (learn about) the long-timed wounds (i.e., punishment in hell) 
to the wicked, and the benefits to the righteous, all which Hor- 
mazd has given (sent to you through me to be taught to you, and. 
to make you the followers of the religion I preach to you). By 
these there shall surely be happiness (to you).” 

This enjoinment is addressed to all mankind and not to any 
particular race, from which it follows that Zoroaster invites all 
mankind to embrace his religion. 

( 2 ) 

YaSNA XXXI, 1. 

Zoroaster preaches : — 

0 ye, the reciters* of (religious) verses ! we address you 
those words which were unheard before ; (we address them) to 
those who by means of the verses of Druj (Lie) spoil the world 
of righteousness, as well as to those (of you), O ye, the good 
people, who may have become heart'givers to (/. believers in) 
Hormazd/’ 

Here the new revelations of religion are preached to both the 
followers of Zoroaster who had already been converted, and to those 
who had not yet been converted and were going on the wrong path. 
Prom this it follows that aliens were also invited to embrace 
Zoroastrianism. 

( 3 ) 

Yasna liii, 1-2. 

In the last G^thS, which contains the last will and testament 

» This word is kindred to Sanskrit S^j » Pahlavi , 

Pers. etc. 

• a contraction of the best- 

• That is who are desirous to learn the recitals of divine holy spells ; in 
other words, who desire to be the followers of the true religion. 

32 
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of Zoroaster, the' prophet, while appointing his apostles and suc- 
cessors in matters of the religion preached by him, enjoins thus : — 

*.<v»{e>jj>»o* •■<»> •^^>0’-“ 

^ -ilj^ •i%ty •"'rit-"ro 

The best wish of Zarathushtra, the descendant of Spitama, 
is made heard (/. e., announced as follows) : — If (or when) Ahura 
Mazda should bestow upon him (Zarathushtra) (in reward) for his 
righteousness the gifts, viz., a blissful life for all eternity (/. c., 
heaven after his death), Gusht^sp, the Kayanian, Frashaoshtra, and 
any descendant (or successor) of Zarathushtra himself, and (from 
time to time) the Saoshyants (the holy benefactors of the world, the 
propagators of religion, i. e., the Zoroastrian priests), who may be 
well versed in the Right Ways, namely, the Religion which Hor- 
mazd has given {i. e., sent to mankind), shall give instructions 
about thoughts, words, and deeds, so as to make one faithful as 
regards the worship, praises, and propitiation of Hormazd ; (they 
shall give instructions) to him (/. e.., to any person) who may wish 
to learn and remove the doubts (of his mind) as regards the sayings 
and actions of the Good Religion.” 

• , Pahlavi , the state of blissful life. This word is 

equivalent to ; Pahlavi ; Persian 

I take the root j-Jl? as akin to 

doubt, and the root 3-V-“» as the desiderative of f-"-" to learn; the reduplica- 
tive syllable being dropped and transposed to -"3-v. 

I >)!&» is equivalent to rejoicing, propitiation. 

l\l Abverb ; present participle, accusative singular of the root 

+ t^(!> akin to ^ , etc. 

. Nominative plural of^ knower, one who knows : Nomina- 
tive singular^, accusative singular 
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Here proselytism and conversion are distinctly enjoined as a 
duty on the leaders of religion at all times. Every true disciple of 
Zarathushtra is bound to obey this injunction, especially the 
priests of the religion, whose duty it is to initiate men into the 
religion. Now if an alien should apply to a priest for admission 
into the religion, can the priest refuse him, in face of this positivg 
injunction of the prophet ? And if he refuses him, does he not 
disobey the fundamental principle and commandment of the 
religion ? 

( 4 ) 

Yasna VIII, 7. 

“ I will urge upon, I who am Zarathushtra, the heads of the 
houses, villages, towns, and provinces to follow this religion, 
which is that of Ahura and Zarathushtra, in their thoughts, 
words, and deeds.” 

( 5 ) 

Fkavaudin Yasht, § 94. 

“ Hereafter shall widely reach the good Mazda-worshipping 
religion to all regions (of the world) which are seven.” 

( 6 ) 

Vendidad XIX, 26. 



“ Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda : ‘O Thou All-Knowing 
Ahura Mazda ! Shall I make a virtuous man my follower ? Shall I 
make a virtuous woman my follower ? Shall I make the wicked 

demon-worshipping men of sinful life my followers ?’ 

Ahura Mazda answered ‘ Thou shouldst, 0 holy Zara- 
thushtra’ 
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Here Zoroaster is enjoined by God to preach his religion to 
all men and women, virtuous or wicked, of a pure religion or a 
base religion, without any distinction of caste, creed, descent, race, 
or nationality. 

Nam Setayishn, 4. 

“ I bow to the Omniscient, much forbearing God who has 
sent His message of revelation through SapetmAn Zarthosht of 
holy spirit to all creatures (or mankind).” 

The belief here expressed is that the Zoroastrian religion was 
sent by God for all 7nankind^ and not for any particular tribe or 
race. 

( 8 ) 

Kalma-i-Din. 

“ The good, right and proper religion which God, has sent to 
mankind^ is only that which Zarthosht has brought.” 

In this confession of faith every person at the time of being 
invested with Sudra and Kusti is made by the initiating priest to 
acknowledge that the religion which he or she embraces is sent by 
God for all mankind. In the face of this recital and acknowledff- 

o 

ment would it not be absolutely wrong to deny the right of 
every man of the world to embrace the religion of Zarathushtra ; 
and when a person applies to a Zoroastrian priest to admit him into 
his religion, how can he refuse him ? Surely, if he does, it would be 
dereliction of duty on his part. 

( 9 ) 

/s A 

Thb Shah Nambh. 

In the Shfth-n&meh of Firdousi we find the following couplets 
describing the propagation of Zoroaster’s religion in all countries 
of the world. 

^ ^ I sSjji li) [/«. 

jy \jj I Aif j lili 

Qfi-.j iUt ^ 
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» AA? Ijj 

e;*0:5 j 

li ^ JJ^ j !-^v 

aa ij jj? t jj 

“ Mighty chiefs 0 / o/^ countries^ pliysieians, wise men, and 
warriors, all came to the king of the world (Gushtftsp), and girded 
themselves with Kusti (i.e., were invested with Sudril and Kusti), 
and accepted the religion. The path of idolatry was forsaken and 
its place was filled by the worship of God. There were erected 
Towers of Silence which received the full heavenly light of the sun, 
and the seeds of pollution and contamination were cleared out.” 

( 10 ) 

The Rbvayet op Seventy Eight Questions and Answers, § 13 . 

j Aijl«XA-o SKi j j\^j^ j fyljaX, 

J I ^’T (ji ^ J /Aa.^/oT j I 

J (J ^ J ^ 45"® JJ ^(aJj J 

^^-0 ell lA^a^ OAJyij tf'f Jt ^ (^*T Oan j] tXA^ 

LS^tJ^ ^♦r ^ AA^-My 

I A-u^ J (^»f o<-i3 jf 

/^A, yj /*^ CU<**Aj| 

•/ 

/*^ J J ^ J dj^ fj J 

Okf 3 I ti^jd ^J|0 ^ 0^1 olj^J <3 ,m»^a^.« 

J-, ! *3^ i>A*j J g»>jAA...jli {ji^ ij y 

U^’^r j c^l ^^J ^ vdU,j^ 

UAcA^A^i t^jd oUxfc. />f J J 

4 Ails' Ur-JJ vi^sJ J AAj^f ^-0 Ij^ti e,Uj| ji, 

/♦A ,3 j,3 ^ 1 C:;i *3 A,^ U,ilj ^^| 

(jiy J J ^^,3 jl jjfJ 13 *^^ yjA 

o«o») ^2^«3 jd {cd /•♦A<>j t^-^T J aas* /S' 

J e)*Aj^^ /^j iiU.« jj J jt'® cA^J J 

/S' ^♦Aaj ^ t^ih \j <A)I ^ Aijl,3 ^3 i^ljj 
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KD vSa^ ili I U» Ij iXJ« b ]{ I A^Atm UL/O | j I ^ «> b 

^ <JUL^ U^JJ^ 

iiA^jjAXJ j Aii^ j J J 

jl *^iAJ AJ^f ^boMJ^^l/O JJ^ 4^^ »i J li b,»«ijl I ^j^jir"^ 

r 

j^,3l,> ' «^ 1 0 iX;x vSA/ailim <J 1^0^ 1 Jip3 jl j vj£^ 

1^ Obi* I t {^^jj/»^y\ j^\ ^ I O^Xo I 

^ j| OjIAj ljil*o,>^ 

Aa J J ^ J 

'^’ C)^ J Ui^ U^l^. J uHj^ LTi (S‘^ <Jt^ 

^ ^.*5X^-0 yijS J ^iSie ^ji yojjf ^Jii ji \j i}jSyt u,l^«j ^ 

JlAi«j|j ilA«l (jUj^ *^e>X'5 J'J <xu«i, ^je^Ai^ ^ ^^Xa^xj^I 

t^<> Jij ii!^ U>i*H *jVl «£«J(Ju J C«jil«e lll_^UiX _j A}jli)>j j*i. i^j^ljua j 

Axi" Siljj 1^ (_yfJ yii aAIj ijii^ *tOr '*"•• Jt*x* 

Question 13 th : “ Here the Behdins of Hindustan having pur- 
chased mostly sons and daughters of Hindus as slaves and slave-girls, 
keep them in their own service and household work, and having 
taught Avesta to them, and having invested them with the Sudrft 
and Kusti according to the rules of the Zoroastrian religion, employ 
them to prepare the Damns of Gahambftr and other holy festivals 
to consecrate those things ; and also all priests and laymen of 
India eat and drink food and water touched by them. But when 
they die, the said priests and laymen do not allow their corpses to 
be placed into the Towers of Silence. They say that these were 
born of non-Zoroastrian parents, and, therefore, it would not be 
well that the bones of Behdins (/. e., born Zoroastrians) should 
mingle with theirs. Since they allow the performance of all the 
works of religion by them in their life-time, but after their death 
prevent them from being consigned to the Towers of Silence, it is 
requested to know from you whether it is allowable or not to place 

* These Avesta and Pahlavi sentences are written on the margin of one of 
the most authentic manuscripts containing this Rev&yet. 

9^ mwj" »ws >tv mtr »w5- tr «-« iv 

itciwj m w »y [ ? ] ^‘wj t; w 

»vi» -otyjwu* i»e) 
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their corpses into the Towers of Silence? Kindly write this sub- 
ject clearly.” 

Answbb 13 th: “In the matter of purchasing sons and daughters 
of people of other religions it is necessary for priests and laymen at 
first to take care of their own religion and custom and of the safety 
of their own lives and properties, so that (by doing it) no harm* 
should befall them. It is a deed of great merit to purchase 
children of other religions, and having taught them the Avesta, to 
admit them into the fold of the good religion of ]Mazda-worshippers. 
But this is very much to be disliked and is very strange to the 
minds of the people of the good religion that the priests and laymen 
of India eat food touched by tlie hands of the above-said children in 
their lives, and at the time when they depart from life and obtain 
the grace of God, they utter very unworthy words about * the re- 
mains of these poor, helpless persons, and import an element of 
perversity which is out of place, (saying) that these were the 
children born of aliens, and, therefore, it is not fit thattheir corpses 
and those of the Behdins (born Zoroastrians) should mingle 
together in the Towers of Silence;— and to do so is not good. These 
unworthy utterances are depriving them of the profit of a meri- 
torious deed of the religion of Zarthosht and of the path of Truth. 
He who interferes in this matter and does not allow their corpses 
to be consigned to the Towers of Silence, that person is “ margar- 
(a great criminal) according to religion, and he shall be dis- 
graced before Meher and Sarosh (while giving account of his deeds 
after death in the heavenly tribunal). Rather it is the duty of 
priests and laymen that they should give more respect to the 
above-said children and consign their corpses to the Towers of 
Silence according to the rule of the Religion, so that it may be a 
cause of pleasing Hormazd and the Amshfispands (archangels) 
Secondly, we have heard here from the mouth of the accomplished 
Dastur-born Dastur Ka,us, the son of Dastur Rustam, a denizen of 
heaven, that in most of the towns some of the high priests, and 

• This caution seems to have been given in those days on account of the 
jealousy and consequent riots, tumults, and disorders prevalent among different 
imtionalities of India owing to the almost anarchical state of our country at the 
Ume. By the grace of God, at present, the powerful protection of the British 
Government being predominant in the whole empire, there is no reason for us 
to entertain the fear of any harm. 
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priests and laymen forbid (this act) and give much trouble (in this 
matter); and that they have passed resolutions that the above - said 
children must not be taught the Avesta, and must not be brought 
into the good Miizdayasni religion. This course is far from (the 
path of) wisdom and strange to knowledge. Most respected Sirs, 
(may God keep you safe), in the third chapter of the Vendid&d, 
God, the Holy Creator of corporeal beings, has commanded to 
Lord Zarathushtra, the descendant of Spitama, of the immortal 
soul, that it is the duty of all to show the path of the good religion 
to all mankind and to make them honoured and respected by its 
profits. Again, (it is our belief) that in the times of Hoshedar 
Mah, Hoshedar BSmi, and Saoshang, all men of other religions 
will be brought into the Good Religion. Therefore, according to 
this argument and proof, it is inculcated on us in the Good Reli- 
eion that to convert the above -said children into our Good Reli- 
gion is an act of great and permanent merit ; and, therefore, those 
who become objectors in this matter, help, as it were, to increase 
the religion of aliens. They have no knowledge of the essence of 
things (they are ignorant) and they go on the path of fault and 
error. It is impossible according to the religion, to call them 
Behdins. Whoso is a real Behdin, he will further the Good 
Religion.” 

This quotation from the last Revilyet of 1778 is important in 
as much as it shows that from the time of Spitama Zarathushtra 
down to the last century, the practice of converting aliens into the 
Zoroastrian religion was never altogether discontinued. For if 
there were no conversions of entire aliens made then, there could 
have been no necessity for the Parsees of those days to ask a ques- 
tion to, and receive a reply from, the Dasturs of Irdn regarding 
the disposal of the last remains of converts to Zoroastrianism in the 
common Towers of Silence, which was objected to by some igno- 
rant Parsees of India through a misconceived repugnance against 
mingling the bones of the. proselytised with those of born 
Parsees. 

Again, if the Zoroastrian religion claims to be a revelation 
from the Supreme Being, it cannot be reserved only for a particu- 
lar tribe or race, for, according to the “Patet Pashemftni”, all 
sorts of men — — are under the special protection 
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of Hormazd Himself and, therefore, any and every human being 
on the face of the earth is entitled to embrace His (Hormazd’s) 
Religion which He has sent through His chosen prophet Zara- 
thushtra. 

Moreover, the M&zdayasnian religion is said in the Vendiddd, 
X, 18-19, to be Purification itself, and that Purification is stated 
there to be open for any man of the toorld — 

Hence to purify unclean persons by the sacred rites of that reli- 
gion is its primary function ; and that rite is nothing else but the 
initiating ceremony of the Navzot which can be performed by a 
priest on any human being of the world. 

A careful study of the Avesta leads us to the conclusion that 
the tie of religious connection is considered therein superior to all 
other connections, even to family relations. In the fourth Fargard 
of the VendidSd, §§ 44-45, it is enjoined on every faithful Zoroas- 
trian to help his (co-religionist) in monetary, matri- 

monial, and educational matters. Also in the twelfth Fargard of 
the Vendidad, §§ 21-24, where directions are given for the observa- 
tion of mourning for the death of near relations, we find that no 
direction is given regarding the death of that relation who may 
have become of alien belief and alien religion 

even though he may have been the nearest rela- 
tive — In the former case, a man is recommended to be 
helped on the ground of his being a co-religionist, though he may 
or may not be of the same blood with a Mftzdayasnian ; while, in 
the latter case, even a blood relative is discarded and renounced, 
because he is no longer bound by the common bond of religion. 
From this it is clear that in the Avesta the idea of the rights of 
co-religionship of all mankind is paramount over the rights 

of all other relations or connections and, therefore, 

it would be un-Zoroastrian and erroneous on the part of true 
Zoroastrians to look down, through conceited pride of blood, upon 
aliens, who may, out of sincere conviction and faith, wish to em- 
brace their good religion, and seek to be admitted as members of 
their community. 

Shbburji Dadabhai Bhabucha. 
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* Eardeh 6. 



THE PERSIAN DANTE. 

For the last hundred years the study of the “sources’* of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia has been a favourite subject of research 
and discussion both with Dantologists and with students of coni' 
parative literature. The investigations of Cancellieri at the be- 
ginning of the last century, followed by those of writers like 
Mustaha, Corazzini, Kopitsch, Labitte, Ozanam, and, in our own 
times, by many distinguished scholars, have been ably and succinct- 
ly summed up in a small and scholarly volume by Prof. Marcus 
Dods published in 1903 (“Forerunners of Dante”, Edinburgh, 
Clark). The author has gone wide afield and ransacked literatures. 
Eastern and Western, ancient and modern, for analogues of Dante’s 
Vision and his survey ranges from the Babylonian Gilgamesh and 
the Egyptian Setne down to the Irish Tundal and the English 
Thurcill. It is all the more remarkable, therefore, that in this 
extensive survey not even an allusion is to be found to what is, at 
least in my estimation, one of the most striking and interesting of 
oriental apocalyptic compositions, bearing an unmistakable like- 
ness to the immortal Vision of the great Florentine poet. This fact 
must be my excuse for presenting an essay upon a subject which 
is not altogether a novelty and which may be found treated with 
considerable fulness by some English writers, even though in works 
not very accessible to the general public. 

The short Pahlavi religious tractate known as the Artft Vlrftf 
N&mak, or Book of Arts. Virdf ‘ has for centuries been a 
favourite work with all classes of the Parsi community. It 
was sometimes read before large assemblies, with the effect 
thus described by its learned editor, Dastur Hoshangji : — 
“ It speaks volumes both for the effective style of the Artfl. 
Vir&f N&mak and for the implicit faith which the Parsis placed in 
what was written therein, that a few years ago, when the book 
used to be read before them, overpowered by consciousness of guilt. 


* As we might say, “ Saint Viraf*. 
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the punishment for which was so terrifically described, they, but 
especially the gentler sex, used to weep. It was a most affecting 
spectacle to witness the awakening conscience exhibiting itself in 
trickling tears.” This popularity of the Vision is shown by the 
fact that, besides the original Pahlavi text, which exists in two or 
three considerably divergent recensions, translations exist into 
both Sanskrit and Gujer&ti, besides several Persian versions, both 
in prose and poetry. These poetical versions are quite modern and 
were composed respectively in A. D. 1530-31, 1532-33 and 1679. 
One of these Persian verse translations was evidently known to 
the celebrated English scholar, Thomas Hyde, whose famous work 
“ Veterum Persarum Religionis IJistoria ” first appeared in 1700. 
(See Prof. E. G. Browne’s “ Literary History of Persia”, Vol. 
I., p. 43). The work itself was first made known to Western 
readers in 1816, however imperfectly, by J. A. Pope’s English 
translation from one of the Persian versions publish^ in 1816. 
The first edition, however, of the original text and the first 
reliable and scholarly translation was that prepared by Dastck 
Hoshanqji Jamaspji Asa, and most elaborately edited with notes, 
translation and introduction by Drs. Martin Haug and E. W. 
West in 1872. A French translation by M. Barth^lemy appeared 
in 1887; and a new edition of the Pahlavi text by a native scholar, 
Dastur Kaikhosru Jamaspji was published at Bombay in 1902. 

From the appearance of Pope’s version, it has been a common- 
place of writers on Persian literature that the story of Art& Vir&f 
presents striking points of similarity with the Vision of Dante 
recorded in the Divina Commedia, The subject of the present essay 
is, therefore, nothing new, and is merely an attempt to offer, in a 
somewhat recast form, what may be found with little difficulty 
in various preceding writers. Before any attempt to determine 
what historical relationship, if any, exists between the Persian 
and the Italian Visions, it will be necessary to say a word as to 
the date of the former. In the very careful introductory essay 
prefixed to his edition, Haug comes to the conclusion that the 
author, whoever he may have been, must have lived after the 
time of the celebrated Zoroastrian theologian Adarb&d Mfthraspand, 
the Minister of ShApfir II. (A. D. 309-379), but before the down- 
fall of the S&ss&nian dynasty in the seventh century, for the book 
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undoubtedly belongs to S&ss&uian times.' Thus its composition 
might fall in the fifth or sixth century A. D. 

This date is of some importance, as the early Irish Vision 
literature which appears to have played so important a part among 
the sources of Dante’s great poem, belongs to a considerably later 
period. Thus the Vision of Adamnan, which in so many points 
resembles the Divina Commedia that it has been thought that 
Dante must have used it, though ascribed to the famous ninth 
Abbot of Iona who died A. D. 704, is believed by Dr. Whitley 
Stokes to be at least three centuries later than his time. The 
other Irish legends of the kind, such as the Vision of Fursey, the 
legendofOwainMilesandthe Vision of Tundal are all much later.* 
The principal early Christian writing of the kind is the Ascen- 
sion of the Prophet Isaiah, which has been preserved in an Ethiopic 
Version in Abyssinia and which is very probably of a more ancient 
date. Spiegel, the great Avestan scholar,* believed the Artft Vir&f 
N&mak to be dependent on the Ascensio. Hang argues strongly 
in favour of the complete independence of the two works, even 
though a certain number of coincidences can be discovered between 
them. He comes to the same conclusion with regard to the re- 
markable Jewish production entitled “The history of Rabbi Joshua 
ben Levi”, which professes to describe a journey through Heaven 
and Hell undertaken by the said Rabbi in the third century of our 
era. A more striking analogy is that of the Hebrew Revelation of 
Moses, first translated by Dr. Gaster in 1903 (Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society), which seems anterior to R. ben Levi. Dr. 
Gaster considers all these Hebrew Visions as pre-Christian in date. 
If this be true, they would assuredly be anterior to the Art& Vir&f 
N&mak by some centuries. But this view is very doubtful. 

Apocalyptic literature of this kind, however, has been so 
common for centuries from even pre-Christian times, that it is 
very hazardous to deny the possibility of some influence of ideas 
and even of diction percolating from one literature to another. To 

’ E. W. West, however, is not altogether satisfied on this point and thinks that 
it contains no certain indication of time when written.— “Grundriss der Ir. Phil.” 
II, u, 57. 

* See Miss Eleonor Hull's " Text Book of Irish Literature”, Part I, pp. 137-140, 
Dublin, Gill, 1906. 

• “ Trad. Lit. dot F’. 11,121. 
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us it is of little importaaoe whether or not the anoyraous writer of 
the Art^ Vir4f Ndmak was influencedy however distantly , by the 
early Christian and Jewish Visions above referred to, or, even by 
the still earlier echoes from the Greek and Latin literatures ; but it 
is of interest to determine its priority of date to the Irish Legends, 
and to speculate whether it might possibly have exercised at least a 
remote influence either upon them or upon the Italian poet of the 
thirteenth century. 

The general course of the Arta VirAf Naraak, — the trance 
and vision of the Zoroastrian seer and his visit under the guidance 
of the Spirits Srbsh and Ataro,— over the Chinvat Bridge, to the 
World beyond the Tomb ; first to the four Heavens, thence by com- 
mand of Aflharmazd through the horrors of the “ Inferno ”, finally 
back to the Divine throne in Garotm^n, — is too well known to my 
readers for any need to recapitulate the contents here. 

Soma remarks of a general nacure, however, naturally occur 
to the reader, and will rightly lead up to a closer comparison 
between the IrS^nian and the Italian Visions. 

It will be observed, in the first place, how very large a pro- 
portion of Arttl Vir&f’s vision, no less than 83 out of the total 101 
chapters, is devoted to the description of the Inferno, whilst the 
description of Heaven occupies only nine chapters. On the other 
hand, in the vision of Heaven, as compared with that of 
Hell, there is a certain orderly arrangement observable, whilst an 
entire want of order prevails in the long role of the various crimes 
and their punishments in the infernal regions: — literally, “ Ubi 
nullus or do sed sempiternus horror inhabitat" It will be inter- 
esting, therefore, in order to give some idea of this Persian Hell 
to summarise under one or two lieads its chief characteristics (after 
Haug and West). 

Some sins and crimes punished in this hell may be said to be 
against the natural order to be condemned by all religious sys- 
tems. Among these occur : murder (at least of a Zoroastrian) ; 
adultery ; unnatural crime ; infanticide ; disobedience and unduti- 
fulness of wives and children ; neglect of children ; poisoning ; 
sorcery ; use of false weights and measures ; breach of promise ; all 


* Job, X. 22. 
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kinds of falsehood, perjury, slander and calumny ; dishonest appro- 
priation of wealth ; taking bribes ; defrauding labourers of their 
wages; mal-administration and fraud; misappropriation of reli- 
gious property ; cruelty on the part of rulers ; avarice ; illiberality 
and egotism ; envy; apostasy and heresy ; rebellion. The analogy 
between this list of sins and those condemned in Dante’s Inferno 
must strike every reader. 

Then there are sins strictly against the special precepts of the 
Zoroastrian religion. These specially concern the various cere- 
monial impurities of the Mazdean law, in many respects recalling 
those of the Jewish law ; also neglect or pollution of the sacred 
elements, fire and water; the ill-treatment of cattle, sheep, dogs, and 
other useful animals; destruction of bridges; disregard of the poor 
and of travellers ; talking whilst eating ; using public warm baths; 
useless lamentation and weeping; beautifying the face and wearing 
false hair ; walking without shoes ; and, of course, idolatry and un- 
belief in the true religion of Afiharzmazd. 

With reference to the various chastisements so graphically de- 
tailed, two remarks may be made. One is that in a considerable 
number of cases there is an evident attempt to indicate a lex talio" 
nisy in other words, * to make the punishment fit the crime . For 
example, liars and slanderers have their tongues cut out or gnawed 
by serpents; those who cheated in weights and measures are continu- 
ally measuring out dust and ashes ; those who ill treated cattle 
are trampled under their feet ; the unjust judge is obliged to slay 
his own child ; adulterous women have their bodies gnawed by 
noxious animals ; the woman who gave no milk to her child is 
punished in her breasts, etc. A second remark is that some of the 
extremely cruel and almost grotesque tortures described by Art& 
Viraf are in all probability not the offspring of the writer’s imagina- 
tion, but reproduce actual tortures inflicted in ancient Persia, and 
even, to a large extent, practised there in modem times. Such are 
the hanging head downwards, cutting out the tongue, putting out 
the eyes, the breaking and tearing of limbs, being tom by dogs, 
roasting alive, plunging in mud and filth, etc. 

It is a curious fact that all the sufferers in Art& Vir&f ’s Hell 
are anonymous, with the single exception of the lazy man, whose 
name seems to have been Davdnos and who is punished like Dives, 
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the rich man in the Gospel, solely because of his laziness, since 
when “he was in the world, he never did any good work”. Yet 
whilst his whole body was being gnawed by khrafstras, his right foot 
alone was untouched, “ for that he once with this right foot oast a 
bunch of grass before a ploughing ox”, so that his solitary good 
deed went not unrewarded. 

The first obvious contrast between the two works is that 
whilst the Divina Commedia is one of the greatest poems, replete 
with all the wealth of the sublime and beautiful in poetic thought 
and diction, the book of Arts VirSf is written in prose, and that 
generally of the baldest and most monotonous character. 

The second obvious difference is in the order of the respective 
visions. Dante visits first Hell, then Purgatory, lastly Heaven. 
Arts VirSf ’s first visit is to Heaven and the souls of the just, 
afterwards to Hell and its torments. As we shall see, there is no 
Purgatory so-called in the Mazdean system. 

Again, the various inhabitants ofDante’s /n/mirjand Paradiso, 
the degrees of sanctity and kind of crime for which there are res- 
pectively allocated their places of reward or punishment, are 
arranged in the strictly philosophical and carefully considered order 
and plan. The punishments of the wicked in the Artfi Virfl.f 
Nfimak, as we have just seen, appear in no particular order, and 
at least as regards Hell, “ there is nowhere any system or plan 
preceptible”, in the words of Haug. 

A fourth very striking difference between the two visions is 
the anonymity already referred to of the Persian Tnferno. In 
Heaven this is somewhat different, as the Fravashis of a few 
eminent individuals are met with, though even here the anony- 
mous treatment, on the whole, prevails. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to call attention to the absolute 
difference of the motive, if I may be allowed the expression, of the 
two Visions. In the Persian one, as we have seen, the journey to 
the world beyond is undertaken deliberately by the seer as an envoy 
from, and on behalf of, the whole religious community. Dante’s 
great journey to the same world is essentially the experience of an 
individual soul. And though, as a matter of fact, these experiences 
are really recorded for the guidance and benefit of all his fellow- 
men, particularly of his countrymen, yet the poet’s art records the 
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whole vision as a personal history leading to the poet’s own 
individual regeneration. Yet this difference is really only one of 
the mise-en-schie of the two compositions. 

A further, not unimportant, difference is to be found in this 
that Dante is supposed to visit the World of Spirits in his actual 
living body, so that it is noted by the spirits as a marvel that 
his body casts a shadow. On the other hand, Artft Vir&f’s soul 
leaves his body whilst in the trance induced by mang, and thus 
disembodied makes the journey through Heaven and Hell. Here 
we have a striking analogy with the legend of Er, the son 
of Armenius, the Pamphylian, in Plato’s (lib. X. Chap. 

XIII.), whose soul similarly leaves his *body *on 'ithe funeral pyre 
and goes forth to view the Spirit World, but eventually (like 
that of Arta Vir&f) returns to his body still lying on the pyre. 
(Ibid. Chap, xvi.) 

A last difference to be recorded is that the author of the Art& 
VtrAf Nftmak, in spite of the general use of the first person in his 
narration, is absolutely unknown, and even his date is exceedingly 
doubtful. The author of the Divina Commedia is one of the most 
famous and best known characters of history. 

We may now turn to the more interesting task of collecting 
the points of resemblance and analogy which occur in the two 
works so strangely different in style and character, and yet so 
strikingly akin in many essential features. In this task I shall 
largely follow the suggestive essay of the distinguished Parsi 
scholar, Ervad Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, read before the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1892. 

Both Artft Vir4f and Dante have the guidance of two celestial 
beings in their wonderful journeys. In the case of Dante, the poet 
Vergil, and afterwards Beatrice, accompany and direct him through 
the spirit 'world. With Artfl Vir&f it is the archangel Srdsh 
(the Avestic Sraosha, the spirit of obedience, i.e., to the Divine 
law) and the Genius of Fire, Ataro, who together act as guides 
through the realms of Heaven and Hell. As they enter Hell, 
Ar t A Virftf remarks : “ Srdsh the Pious and Ataro the angel took 
hold of my hand and I went thence onwards unhurt. In that 
manner I beheld cold and heat, drought and stench, to suoh a 
degree as I never saw nor heard of in the world. And when I went 
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further, I also saw the greedy jaws of Hell, like the most frightful 
pit, descending in a very naArow and fearful place; in darkness so 
gloomy that it is necessary to hold by the hand; and in such 
stench that every one into whose nostrils that air ascends, will 
struggle and stagger and fall; and on account of such close confine- 
ment no man’s existence is endurable.” — Artft Virftf Nftmak, 
XVIII, 1-9. 

With this passage Modi well compares Dante’s statement at 
the entrance to the gate of Hell : 

“ E poichfe la sua mano alia mia pose, 

“ Con lieto volto, ond ’ io mi confortai, 

“ Mi mise dentro alle segrete cose. 

“ Quivi sospiri, pianti ed alti guai 
“ Risonavan per 1’ aer senza stelle, 

“ Perch’ io al cominciar ne lagrimai. 

* * * * ^ 

“ Pacevano un tumulto, il qual s ’ aggira 
“ Sempre in quell’ aria senza tempo tinta.” — Inf. III. 19-29.* 
Immediately after the words just quoted from the Artft Vir&f 
N&mak, the narration continues : — 

“ I came to a place and I saw a great river which was gloomy 
as dreadful Hell; on which river were many souls and fravashis; and 
some of them were not able to cross, and some crossed only with great 
difficulty, and some crossed easily, and I asked thus, ‘ What river is 
this ? and who are these people who stand so distressed ? ’ Srdsh 
the Pious and Ataro the angel said : ‘ This river is the many tears 
which men shed from the eyes, for the departed. They shed those 
tears unlawfully, and they swell this river. Those who are not able 
to cross over are those for whom, after their departure, much 
lamentation and weeping were made; and those (who cross) more 
easily, are those for whom less was made. Speak forth to the 
world thus : ‘ When ye are in the world make no lamentation and 
weeping unlawfully, for so much harm and difficulty may come 

' And after that he had laid his hand on mine 
With joyful mien, at which I took comfort, 

He led me in among the hidden mysteries.; 

Here sighs, lamentations and loud cries of woe 

Resounded through the starless air, whereat at first I wept 

They made a tumult for ever whirling on, 

34 
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to the souls of your departed.’ A. V. N. XVI, 2-12.* 

Here I should like to point out\wo remarkable analogies : In 
the almost immediately after the lines just quoted above, the 

poet with his guide arrives at the banks of the great river Acheron, 
crowded with unfortunate souls waiting for the coming of Charon’s 
boat, (Inf. III. 70 s‘.‘ q.) whilst in Canto XIV, the fourfold river 
of Hell is described. 

“ Ciascuna parte, fuor che I’oro, h rotta 

“ D’ una fessura che lagrime goccia, 

“ Le quali accolte foran quella grotta.” — Inf. XIV. 112, 114.* 

Though perhaps it may be doubted whether these lagrime 
really represent human tears. 

The crossing of a river as the means of entrance into the Spirit 
World, is, of course, a commonplace of literature. We find it in 
Homer and Vergil, from whom Dante has borrowed his four infer- 
nal rivers, Acheron, Styx, Phlegethon, and Cocytus. It is also a 
commonplace of Iranian eschatology, as in the Avestie description 
of the adventures of the soul after death, which have been borrowed 
wholesale in the Qorftn. In the old Irish vision literature also, we 
come across rivers in the nether world. 

There is this difference between the Iranian and the Western 
rivers, that whereas these latter are crossed by boat, or some other 
means of oonveyance, the Iranian river is spanned by the celebrated 
Chinvat bridge, broad and easy to the just, narrow and difficult, if 
not impossible, to the wicked. 

It will be remembered that, after passing through the portals 
of Hell, Dante first meets with a number of unfortunate souls in 
the vestibule of the infernal regions, whom he describes with great 
bitterness of contempt as those 

Che visser s^a infamia e senza lodo. 

Misciate sono a quel cattivo coro 


* Evii- Effects of Weeping for the Dead.— A gentleman, who heard my paper 
on this subject read before the Manchester Dante Society, afterwards wrote me : 
“On returning home from the funeral of my father, in the County Kerry, 30 years ago, 
my brother and I, by common impulse, feddng our loneliness, burst out crying ; but 
my uncle reproved us, saying tlmt aur crying woe hindering my father's eoul from 
going to heaven". A curious parallelism of belief Ini; Ireland and Iran I 

• Each part, except the gold, is rent with a fissure that drips fears, which, when 
collected, force a passage through that cavern. 
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“ Degli angeli che non futron ribelli 
“ N^ fur fedeli a Dio, ma per se foro. 

“ Caooiarli i Ciel per non esser men belli ; 

“ N^lo profundo inferno gli riceve.” — Inf. III. 36-41.’ 

It is characteristic of Dante that he treats these indifferent 
souls, who were neither good nor bad, with a fierce bitterness : — 

“ A Dio spiacenti ed ai nemici sui”. — Ibid. 63.* 
Correspondingly, Art& Virftf, immediately after passing the 
great river, says : — 

“ I came to a place and saw the souls of several people who 
remained in the same position. And I asked the victorious Sr6sh 
the Pious and Ataro, the angel, ‘ Who are they ? and why remain 
they here ?’ Sr6sh the Pious and Ataro the angel said: ‘ They call 
this place Hamistagftn, and these souls remain in this place till the 
Resurrection; and they are the souls of those men whose good 

works and sins are equal, for every one whose good 

works are three scruples more than his sins, goes to Heaven; they 
whose sin is in excess, go to Hell; they in whom both are equal 
remain among these Hamistagftn till the Resurrection. Their 
punishment is cold or heat from the revolution of the atmosphere, 
and they have no other adversity I ” — A. V. N., Chap. VI. 

This doctrine of the Hamtstag^u is curiously like the Irish 
conception of limbo in the Vision of Adamnan {Fis Adatnnain) as 
the place “ at the hither side of the lightless land for those whose 
good and evil have been equal”. Many writers, including Mr. 
Modi, see in the Hamistag/ln the analogue of the Christian Purga- 
tory. This is, however, scarcely tenable. It is true that, as in the 
Christian Purgatory, the sufferings of these souls will eventually 
come to an end, but there is no idea of purgation by suffering, as 
in Dante’s Purgatorio. The Pahlavi name is a plural of the adjec- 
tive hamUtaki meaning ‘ ever stationary ’, and is no doubt derived 
h:om the idea of a balance, in which the two scales are exactly 
balanced, and so stationary. These spirits, therefore, in both the 


> Who lived without infamy and without praise. They are mingled with that 
caitiff choir of the angels who were not rebellious nor were faithful to God, but were 
for themselves. Heaven drove them forth that its beauty should not be impaired nor 
does Hell receive them. 

* Displeasing to God and to His enemies. 
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Irfinian and the Irish vision, would seem more akin to those 
neutrals : “ Che visser senza infamia e senza lodo.” * 

Among the punishments, often ghastly and disgusting, depic- 
ted by both the Persian and Italian writers, Mr. Modi has 
point^ out several which are identical. 

(i) The gnawing of human skulls and brains,— In Art& Vir&f 
this horrible punishment is inflicted on fraudulent traders who use 
false weights and measures (LXXX), upon the dishonest rich who 
have stolen the property of others ( XVI), and upon the unjust 
judge (XCI). We are at once reminded of the dreadful picture of 
Count Ugolino and Archbishop Ruggieri : — 

“ E come il pan per fame si manduoa, 

“ Cost il sopran li donti all’ altro pose 

“ lA, ’ve il cervel s’aggiunge colla nuca.” — Inf. XXXII. 127- 
129.* 

(n). Suspension head downwards. — In Artfi, Vir&f, dishonest 
judges and traders, those who unlawfully slaughter cattle, and 
men and women guilty of sexual immorality, are suspended head 
downwards in Hell and otherwise tortured at the same time. 
(LXIX, LXXIV, LXXIX, LXXX, LXXXVIII.). In the 
Inferno similar suspension head downwards is inflicted upon Simo- 
niacs and upon traitors. (XIX, and XXXIV.) 

(in.) Tearing and flaying.— A.ri& VirAf saw the souls of the 
wicked tom, seized and worried “as a dog a bone” by the Khrafstras 
or noxious creatures (XVIII). In the Inferno^ Cerberus, “ fiera 
orudele e diverse”, not only barks over the unfortunate gluttons 
in the third circle, but ; — 

“GraflSagli spirit!, scuoia [«/. ingoia], edisquatra”.-Inf. VI. 13.* 
(iv.) Crushing beneath metal. — The hypocrites in the eighth 
circle of Dante are crushed beneath cowls of heavy lead. 

“ 0 in eterno faticoso manto !” — Inf. 23. 67. 

The faithless wife in Art& Virftf Nfimak is similarly crushed 
beneath an iron coating, {PbsH Mnin) (LXXXV, 2.) 


• Who lived without infomy and without praise. 

• Just in the way that bread is devoured from hunger, so the uppermost one 
fastened his teeth on the other, at the place where the brain joins the nape. 

• Claws the spirits, seizes them in his mouth [or flays them] and rends them 
limb from limb. 
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(v.) Serpents. — The second of Dante in which robbers 

are punished, is that which is full of serpents : — 

“ E vidivi entro terribile stipa 
“ Di serpenti, e di si diversa mena, 

“ Che la memoria il sangue ancor mi scina. 

“ Con serpi le man dietro avean legate : 

“ Quelle ficcavan per le ren la coda 
“ E il capo, ed eran dinanzi aggroppate. 

“ Ed ecco ad un, ch’era da nostra proda, 

“ S’avvento un serpente, che il trafisse 

“ La dove il colle alle spalle s’annoda.” — Inf. XXIV, 82, 99. * 
Punishment by snakes and serpents is fairly frequent in Art& 
Vir&f. Compare: — “I saw the soul of a man through the funda- 
ment of which soul a snake, as it were like a beam, went in and 
came forth out of the mouth and many other snakes ever seized all 
his limbs”. (XIX. 1-3.) A wicked ruler is flogged with darting 
serpents (XXVIII). Snakes and'scorpions and other noxious crea- 
tures, (Khrafstras) gnaw men and women who neglect or contami- 
nate the sacred elements of fire and water (XXXVII). Those 
who have defrauded or misappropiated the things belonging to 
God and to religion are ever stung and gnawed by serpents 
(LVI.), and like punishment is meted out to slanderers, (LXVI.), 
lustful men (LXXI.), liars (XC.), etc. 

(vi.) As a general description. Modi well quotes the following 
parallel passages from the Persian and the Italian seers : — 

“ In that manner I beheld cold and heat, drought and stench, 
to such a degree as I never saw nor heard of in the world. And 
when I went further, I also saw the greedy jaws of Hell, like a 
most frightful pit, descending in a very narrow and fearful place ; 
in darkness so gloomy that it is necessary to hold by the hand, 
and in such stench that every one into whose nostrils that air as- 
cends, will struggle and stagger and fall, and on account of such 

* And I saw within it a fearful swarm of serpents, and of such variety of 

species that the recollection of them even now makes my blood run cold They 

had their hands bound behind with serpents ; these through their loins thrust their 
tail and head and in front were twisted up in knots. And lo 1 upon one who was on 
one side darted a serpent that transfixed him there where the neck is knotted to 
the shoulders. 
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close confinement no man’s existence is endurable. Everywhere 
even the lesser Khrafstras stand up mountain high and they so 
tear and seize and worry the souls of the wicked as a dog a bone.” 
—A. V. N. XVIII. 

And this of Dante : 

“ lo sono al terzo cerchio della piova 
“ Eterna, maledetta, fredda e greve : 

“ Regola e quality mai non I’b nuova. 

“ Grandine grossa, e acqua tinta e neve 
“ Per I’aer tenebroso si ri versa : 

“ Pute la terra che questo riceve. 

“ Cerbero, fiera orudele e diverse, 

“ Con tre gole caninamente latra 
“ Sopra la gente che quivi e sommersa. 

“ Gli occhi ha vermigli, la barba unta ed atra, 

“ E il ventre largo, e unghiate le mani ; 

“ Graffia gli spirti etc.” — Inf. VI, 7-13* 

The employment of the forces of nature — cold, rain, snow, 
wind, heat etc., is so common in each vision as not to need spe- 
cial quotation. 

But perhaps the most striking feature in the Inferno of each 
vision is the position assigned to the Evil Spirit, the Arch-Enemy 
of God and the dominant ruler of Hell. The climax of Dante’s 
Inferno is the vast figure of Lucifer frozen in the lowest depths of 
nether Hell at the apex of the inverted cone in which it is formed. 
In the Art& Virftf Nftmak, Aharman(Angro Mainyush)(or Ganrdk 
Mindi) is similarly found in the darkest hell, which apparently is 
fixed in the very centre of the earth. Here the Evil Spirit ridi- 
cules and mocks the unfortunate sinners. And just as after beholding 
the horrors of Lucifer, Vergil leads Dante at once out to the 
Southern Hemisphere and the serener atmosphere of purga- 
tory, so Sr6sh and Ataro took hold of Artft Viraf’s hand at the same 
juncture and led him forth “from that dark, terrible, fearful place”, 

* I am in the third circle of the rain, eternal cursed, cold and heavy ; measure 
and quality in it is ever unchanging. Thick hail and black water and snow come 
teaming down through the murky air: stinketh the earth that this receives. 
Cerberus, monster fierce and terrible, with triple throat, barks dog-like over the 

people who are plunged therein He dam the spirits, flays them [or seises them 

i n his mouth] and rends them limb from limb. 
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back to the eternal light of the presence of Ahharmazd. 

In the descriptions of Heaven there are also some points of 
resemblance between the two works. It is true that Dante’s 
Paradise contains ten heavens, whilst the Heaven of Art& Vtr&f is 
fourfold. Dante’s first eight heavens are called respectively after the 
seven planets of the ancients, — the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the 
Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, — and the Fixed Stars ; after which 
come the Crystalline Heaven, and finally the Empyrean containing 
the throne of the Trinity. Artft Vira,f!8 three first heavens are 
those of the Stars, the Moon and the Sun ; whilst the fourth and 
last is the all glorious Gar6tm&n, wherein is the throne of Afihar- 
mazd. Brilliant light and glory are the characteristics of the 
Heavens of both the Persian and the Italian seers, and adorn the 
blessed souk who inhabit them. Both Dante and Art^ Virftf 
behold in their respective Paradises the soul of the first progenitor 
of the human race, — Adam in the case of Dante, Gaydmard in the 
case of Arts Vir4f. Other analogies will no doubt occur to readers. 

That the vision of Artft Vir4f was in point of date anterior by 
some centuries to Dante, and even apparently to the composition 
of the earliest Irish Vision Poems, is, we may take it, beyond 
doubt. Dare we suppose that any influence can be traced from the 
Persian Vision to that of the Italian poet, such as may almost cer- 
tainly be attributed to the Irish poems of the same kind ? 

I need not here enter into the question so ably discussed by 
Dr. Gaster in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1893) as 
to the indebtedness of the Art4 Vir&f legend to older Hebrew 
Vision literature of the same kind. That the central idea of des- 
cribing the secrets of the Other World under the allegorical form of 
a journey undertaken by a living man, guided by supernatural 
beings through the realms beyond the tomb, and even no inconsi- 
derable part of the details of the description, may have been borrow- 
ed by a Persian writer from some Jewish original, is by no means 
unlikely, especially when we remember that most characteristic 
tendency of the Irknian mind, towards the adaptation and assimila- 
tion of outside theories and ideas, which has been so marked 
through the whole course of its history. 

Nevertheless W. Bousset writes : “ Es soheint mir der 

Beweis erbracht, daes wir in der eranisohen Religion die Heimat 
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jener buntea Phantasien und jener ekstatisohen Mystik zu suohen 
haben.” — Arohiv fur Religionswissensohaft. — IV, p. 169. ‘ 

Even the Artft Vir&f N&mak may derive from some more 
ancient Iranian original now lost. To me the greater elaborateness 
and the grotesque exaggerations of description in the Hebrew 
visions, as compared with the relative sobriety of the Artft Virftf 
Nftmak are in favour of the originality of the latter. 

And the fact remains as true to-day as when Haug asserted it 
that the Vision of Artft Virftf, in its minutest details, is essentially 
Zoroastrian in thought and diction, and certain passages, such as 
the adventures immediately after death of the just and the wicked 
soul, and possibly, the strange story of the rich man Davdnos, are 
clearly derived from an Avestic origin. 

We have no means of knowing whether the story of Artft 
Virftf ever became known in mediaeval Europe. But I for one 
have a strong belief in a much more extensive ‘ percolation ’ of 
ideas, stories, legends and other intellectual wares from Eastern to 
Western nations in both ancient and mediaeval times than is com- 
monly admitted or at least recognised.* We cannot forget the 
extraordinary activity of commercial intercourse between the 
Italian trading republics and the great civilised nations of the East, 
precisely during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Italian 
traders visited Eastern lands, bringing back with them undoubted- 
ly not only material merchandise, but also “ travellers’ tales”, 
among which may not impossibly have been included some such 
legends as the one I have been describing. Dante was a man who 
absorbed every possible kind of knowledge and information from 
every source and person with which he came in contact. It is 
never safe, therefore, to deny that the Florentine poet may have 
come to a knowledge of almost any kind of religious or philoso- 
phical speculation existing before his time. If I were asked to 
point out what particular features in the Divina Commedia appear 
most reminiscent of the Persian Vision, and, therefore, may possibly 
be a distant echo of the Artft Virftf Nftmak I should be inclined to 

> It seems to me it is proved that it is in the Iranian religion we have to seek 
for the home of these motley fantasies and this ecstatic mysticism. 

• Bousset (foe. cit.) thinks that these Iranian ideas may have been diffused by 
of Mithraism, so widely extended through the West, 
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point to the gruesome and often grotesque described in the 

Inferno, which seem, as has been remarked, to have had their 
origin in the sight of actual barbaric tortures inflicted in an 
ancient Persian court. Perhaps I might venture to add the pre- 
vailing idea of celestial light as a leading feature of the Paradiso, 
just as we know it to be not only in the heaven of Artft Virftf, but 
also in the celestial scheme of the Mazdean religion. 

L. C. Casabtelli, 


$5 
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The Gatha Society proposes, as one of its main functions, to 
elucidate the Holy Qathas, and that being the case, the interpreta- 
tion of a strophe out of the self-same Gathas might perhaps be said 
to be a proper contribution to the literary undertaking of a society 
as this, which also bears the name of the same sacred texts. This 
paper, we hope, would, none the less, be regarded as a fit tribute to 
to the memory of one who spent his life in the study and interpreta- 
tion of the religious lore of his race. 

The Gathic passages have been variously interpreted by diffe- 
rent savants; but so far as the strophe, which we propose to consider 
on this occasion, is concerned, there is no great difference of opinion 
in the up-to-date translations which, to our mind, seem still in- 
accurate. This passage is Yasna XXIX. 1, and we propose to 
determine its correct meaning with accuracy, so far as it is possible 
on general philological considerations. 

The strophe runs as under : 

..w( . ■**»» I '* 

.R-Ol-v 

.•«« 

V .4»M^Va»4h|| 


The Text. 

The text admits of no great variations. Several variants are, 
as usual, to be found for different words, but they are immaterial, 
or mere capricious ones. However, one word requires attention. 
Dr. Gteldner, following fifteen of the MSS. collated by him, admits 
in his laborious text the form .-u-ijjjjo.* . Prof. Westergaard and 
Dr. Spiegel suggest the form , which Ervad K. B. 

Kanga follows in his Gujarati text but which is not to be found in 
any of the MSS. collated by Geldner. The form adopted in the 
text, given above, is Ljs’s or K/s "Vith • 

slight necessary modification. 
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Mbtbb. 

From the stand-point of metre, which is one of three lines of 
sixteen syllables each with a caesura after the seventh syllable, the 
first line, to be quite regular, requires the word to be pro- 
nounced as one syllable. The reason is not far to seek. The 
general termination for the sixth case (genitive) singular is "-* , 
but instead of that, probably because of the weak case, only " is 
attached to the crude form and so the vowel-sound being 

elided, » coalesces with •^-“® into one syllable or 

. The form is the phonetic variant of 

and so is to be pronounced as one syllable, being here 

an equivalent of the monosyllabic . In the second line, to let 
the caesura fall after a finished word, the dissyllabic is 

adopted in the text above in place of the trisyllabic 
followed by Geldner and others, which unnecessarily leaves the first 
part of eight, instead of seven, syllables. For a like reason, the 
three-syllabic is followed in lieu of the four-syllabic 

to be found in Geldner, who having felt, in the second 
part of this line, the obvious necessity, probably left undetected 
in the first part, of reducing one syllable, observes in a foot-note 
that “ Acc. to the metre should be restored.” He thus 

favours the omission of the prefixial •* and the retention of the 
intermediary ■* • , as a changed form of the original 

is dissyllabic. The third 

line is a regular one. 

Explanation op woeds. 

We shall now examine how far the text, corrected as above 
from the stand-point of metre, harmonizes with or mars the 
requirements of grammar. The second line requires close study 
inasmuch as it purports to consist of words which do not neces- 
sarily convey a bad notion as they have been hitherto understood 
to do. We shall take up the necessary words only. 

Khshmaibyd, — 2nd per. pro. *jt, hya being the general termi- 
nation for Vi* Of. Y. XLVL 15 [dual, regarding Haechataspians 
and Spitamides as two distinct families ; however, see v6 in the pi.], 
Y. UII. 5 (dual, referring to marriageable couples). Cf. also y{Uh- 
maibyd in Y. XXXII. 9, where it applies to Mazda and Asha in 
the dual sense. Most of the translators think it to be a pi. of honour 
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applied to Ahura, or as a pi. form referring to Ahura and the 
archangels. ‘ In its dual sense, the pronoun applies to the two 
Spirits (jnainyd), Spenta and Angra, who formed the creations.* 
Generally, an appeal is made by an inferior in rank to his imme- 
diate superior. In Y. I, where in a certain order occurs a list 
headed by Ahura, Geus Urvan is immediately preceded by Geus 
Tashan, in other words, the Soul of the Universe follows the 
Moulders of the Universe^, who are Spenta and Angra.* In Y. 
LVII 2, the order given is Ahura, Amesha Spentas and the 
Two-Protectors and Moulders, where it stops, but so far, this 
order is the same as the one given in Y, I 1-2. We might also 
compare the term thwardzhdUm of the present strophe to the similar 
terms thwdr^stdra and thwer^satd employed in the sense of ‘ mould- 
ing' with reference to Spenta and Angra.* Besides, in the suc- 
ceeding strophe ( § 2 ), Geus Tashd is depicted to refer, in his 
turn, to AshS the appeal made in the first strophe. This almost 
proves to the hilt that the party addressed to in § 1 — in the dual 
number, or, at least, in a higher number than the singular — is the 
one who conveys onward the appeal in § 2, i. e., G^us-Tashd, who, 
according to Y. I. 2, stand one rank higher than G^us Urvan. 

GMxdd, impf. */i atm. ; rt. g^r?z (Sk. grij), “to emit a sound.’ 
Looking to the context, it need not necessarily be interpreted 
as ‘ complained ’ or ‘lamented’. The idea of ‘appealing’ is not 
distantly connected therewith ; cf. g?r^zi in Y. XXXII. 9 : “0 
Mazda and Asha ! unto you-two I appeal with the utterance of 
my spirit also cf. Y. XLVI 2 : “ I beseech unto Thee, O Ahura !, 
look to it.” Again cf. Y. L. 9: “as a man-of-good-wisdom, I may 
be an aspirant and a beseecher.” 

Kahmdi (Sk. Kasmai), inter, pro., not mas. */ibut neuter ‘/i : 
whatfor. The reply to this query is given in § 6. 1. 3., viz.^ 
fshuyantaechd vdstrydichd: ‘for progress and industry. ’ 

Thwardzhddm is an Aorist form. 

Tashat, future imperfect */i from rt. 

Aeshmb, rt. ish (sk. ish), ‘to strive’, ‘endeavour’: gunated form 

» It is not quite correct to speak of the Archangels in relation to the Gathas. 
The Avestic term Amesha Spenta, whereby are ordinarily meant the 
is absent in the Gathas, 

• Y. LVII 17 ; Yt. XIII (Farvardin) 76. 

•Y. LVII 2. * Y. LVII2;XLII2, 
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+ ma, a suffix : ‘ striving’, ‘ endeavouring’. The word like- 
wise stands as the name of an adverse spirit, an opponent of 
Sraosha, as a demon of wrath, though the root-meaning is that of 
‘ wish’. In Y. XLVIII. 7, the word is modified by the prefixial 
‘m”, meaning thereby ‘ low desires’. The context requires us to 
interpret the word in a good sense. 

HazaschA, hazb ('/i of A-stem) -f- cM, ‘ and’ ; cf. Sk. sahas, which 
is employed in the Vedas in the good sense of ‘power’, ‘strength’. 
Also cf. Sk. sahasdvat (Ved.) ‘powerful’, ‘mighty’. It is indeed 
difficult for one to understand why the Vedic sense of the word 
should not be followed. All languages abound in cases where a 
derogatory sense comes to be attached to words originally convey- 
ing a good idea. Cf. the English words ‘despot ’and ‘ knave’. Also cf. 
Av. du, ‘ to speak’, used in the Gathas in the good sense’, whereas 
in the later Avesta, the same root is restricted to the speaking of 
the evil creatures.* Similarly, in the later Avesta, the word hazangh 
stands in a derogatory sense, as, in Zamydt Yasht (§ 80), it signifies 
the strength of the daeva*. In interpreting words in the Gathas, 
the Vedic meanings of the corresponding Sanskrit words stand us 
in good stead inasmuch as, in point of time, the Vedas occupy the 
same position with respect to what may be termed Sanskrit litera- 
ture as the Gathas do in relation to the Avestan literature. Let 
us further see in what light the same word is used in the Gathas. 
In Y. XLIII. 4, haze (strength) of the Good Mind is spoken of ; 
likewise, in Y. XXXIII. 12 ‘ powerful strength( hazo)’ is sought 
for. Thus, out of the only three contexts in the Gathas, where the 
word hazd is used, the two, sine dubio, admit of a good sense and 
as the corresponding word sahas is also to be met with in the Vedic 
literature employed likewise in a good sense, we are justified, a 
fortiori, in interpreting the word in this context as well, in a 
favourable light, as ‘ strength ’ and not as ‘ plunder ’, ‘ spolia- 
tion ’ etc. 

R^mb, 7i of a-stem*; rt. ram (Ved. ram), ‘to tranquilize’, ‘ to 
calm ’. The same root conveys also the notion of ‘ to please ’ or 
‘ to rejoice ’. The only other Gathic context, Y. XLVIII. 7, has 

* Y. XXIX 5 {dvaidi) ; LIII 1 (da6«n) ; XXXII 1, 13 {data, 'envoy,)’ 

* Adavata, davata : Vend. XIX 1, 6, 8, 44, 45 etc., Yt. XIX 47. 

* Also cf. Vend. IV 1 ; Y. XII 3. 
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the form paiti-rSm^m., ‘ counter-wish,’ ‘ oontra-wish.’ Usually, the 
word is interpreted in the sense of ‘strife’, ‘cruelty’ and soon. 
But the Vedic sense of the word does not admit of that interpreta- 
tion. Strange enough, this notion of ‘ tranquilizing ’ is handed 
down even to the Yasht literature. In Parvardin Yasht (§ 95), where 
Mithra is spoken of as tranquilizing the risings, the word rdma- 
yeiti, from the same root ram, is used.* 

Ahishyd,*. Strictly-speaking, the form ought to be dhishyd in 
Vi,* as the five words used by its side all stand in that case and 
number. We would take the analogy of dhita in andhita. Akita 
and dhisha* are similar in form. Akita is made up of a, ‘not’ + d 
+ rt. ki, ‘to bind, -► fa, i. e., not-bound, contaminated. Akiska is 
likewise to be explained as made up of a, not d + rt. kick (Lt. 
sfccare; Fr. s^cAer), to become dry + ka, a suffix*, meaning there- 
by ‘non-drying’, i. e., ‘ fertility.’ 

D^rSsckd, Vi of ^r-stem;* rt. dAr?z (Sk. drfA), ‘to make 
strong’ ; also ‘to increase,’ ‘to prosper’. The word is not used 
elsewhere in the Gathas in the substantive form.' 

Tfvisckd, Vi of «A-stem (rt. tu, ‘to be efficient’)'; cf. Vedic 
tavas, ‘powerful,’ ‘efficacious’, ‘energetic’. Also of. Ved. taviska, 
in the same sense. Let us examine the use of the word elsewhere 
in the Gathas. In Y. XXXIII. 12 (Armaiti t^vtsim dasvd) it 
means ‘strength’ ‘efficiency’.* The word is used seven times in 
the Gathas and out of that in as many as six places, it is used only 
in the good sense. There could be no reason, therefore, to attach 
to the word when it is used in the seventh context, viz., the present 
one, any other meaning but that so consistently attached thereto 
in the Gathas. 


'■ Also cf. ‘ pacifies Mithraic mind ’ in Meher Yt. § 109. See KhordSd Yt. H 9. 

* Dramesteter interprets the word to mean ‘prey’; Justi ‘drought*; Mills 
‘ desolation ’ ; Spiegel ‘ impure ’ . 

* Dr. Mills in his ‘Five Zarathushtrian Gathas’, 1894 observes on p. 411 “I 
would prefer a nominal form in the adverbial Instr.” 

* khishya is but a derived form from Ahizha. 

* For hisha from rt. hich, cfc kasha, 'a friend* from rt. hack ‘ to follow *. 

* cf. hvariz nom. sing, hvarif. 

» For the verbal sense cf Y.XLIV 15:XLVIII7; XLIX.2. The Sanskrit 
- word * drih * conveys the notion of ‘increase * and ‘ prosperity.* 

* So also in Y. XXXIV 11, XLIII 1, XLV 10, XLVIII 6 and LI 7. 
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Vdstd, Vi of r-stem; rt. vangh (Sk. vas), ‘to fix’, ‘ to regulate’ ; 
regulator. 

S&std, AorUtVs parasm. or */i &tm.; rt. sangA (Sk. sas), ‘to 
show’, ‘to teach.’ 

Translation. 

Unto-you (two) Geush-Urvan appealed (thus) ; ‘Whatfor 
(have) you-oreated me ? who shall-chisel me ? ‘ (who may-be) * to- 
me (full of) endeavour, strength, tranquility, fertility, prosperity 
and-effioienoy. There is no regulator for-me but Thee '(that) 
may thus teach* me the good industry. 

K. E. PuNEGAR. 


• The replies to these two inquiries are to bo found in § 6. Ahura is depicted 
there to say that on the score of purity no ahu or ratu was known to him and that 
the universe (Geush-Urvan) was produced for * progress * and ‘ industry.* 

• cf. closely ke md (taahat) and d-ind. This shows that the first interrogative 
phrase has a relative clause following it. Had the six adjectives in line 2 convey- 
ed bad ideas, instead of d-m\ the text would have had yat-ml (‘ since to me'). 

• Alternative, * so you-teach me*. 




A FEW IDIOSYNCRASIES OF THE 
AVESTAN GRAMMAR. 

The following monograph is the result of the inquisitiveness 
to dissect Avestan words with a view to learn in detail the literary 
anatomy thereof. When many instances of words presenting a 
certain common trait of grammatical idiosyncrasy could be culled 
out, they go, a posteriori, to formulate a distinct rule of grammar, 
rather than be regarded as exceptions. For our purposes, we 
shall rather adopt an a priori method to facilitate the elucidation, 
substantiating the statements with examples, which do not how- 
ever claim to be exhaustive in number. 

I. Addition of_^ to thk Root. 

A redundant^' will be found added to the root without alter- 
ing its meaning. The inflected form of the root thus arrived at 
is generally conjugated as the first class of roots. In several in- 
stances, such inflected forms of roots have been already detected, 
Dut, instead of being recognised as inflected, they have been regard- 
ad as distinct roots. 

1. The root , ‘to increase’, is of the third class : cf. 

(Vd. IV. 48). The inflected form of it is «^-«»^^ , which 
ilso. means ‘ to increase ’, and it is conjugated according to the 
first class of roots ; e. g., (Y. XLVI. 13), (Y. 

XUV. 10) etc. 

2. -wi , ‘to give’; «. y., (Y. XXVIII. 8), 

(Y. XI. 18). I. F.* f ‘ to give ’ (let cl.) ; e. y., 

(Y. XXXIII. 2), (Y. LI. 6). 

3. ‘ to give’ etc. (3rd cl.); tf. y., (redup. 

weak + .•«♦) (Y. XXXIV. 1). I. F . (let cl.) ; e.g., 

^t. XIX. 11), (Yd. XVIII. 29 ; Yt. V. 19, 

23, etc.), (Y. XXIX. 9), (Y. XLVI. 15) (See II. 

8 ; p. 283), etc. The examples given here as being of the 1st ol. 


' t^uigeable to ^ or 


* I. F. <■ Inflected form. 
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might possibly be objected to on the ground that or *^5^ 

is the reduplicated form of the ■y/’ ^ which is of the 3rd cl. But 
in the conjugated forms, we generally find the weak base of the 
reduplication employed. However, the nominal form (Y. 

X. 9), sine dubio, points to the fact that £3^ is an inflected root 
to which the substantive suffix is directly added ; cf. 
from the •y/' etc. The infinitive form equally requires 

to be an inflected root. 

4. -v/* , ‘to be crude, cruel, hard’ (2nd cl.); e, g.y 

pres. part. (Yt. XXII. 17, 35). I. P. (Ist cl.) ; 
e. g., (Y. LI. 13). 

5. -y/" , ‘ to think ’ (4th ol.); e.g.^ (Yt. X. 71, 

105, 139). I. P._^-*<; cf. 44? + the 

firs^ whereof could bo explained by the inflexional__5 only; 

(Y. XLIV. 8) seems to us made up of_?je'S with the 
infinitive suffix attached to it.* 

6. ■y/' o**e.(Sk. ^^) , ‘to sleep’; e. g,^ 4ve-“>!^ past part. 

(Vd. XVIII. 46). I. P. .jo-e., ( 1st ol. ); e. g.^ 

(Yd. IV. 45), (Y. LVII. 16 ; Yt. 

X. 103).* 

7. v2_5'“® > ‘ to go’ (4th cl.); e. y., (Yt. XV. 53). 

I. P,^-o’ ; c. (Yt. XVII. 55). 

8. V" ‘to flow’; c. y., .JvJ«»-5-tl»t.(Yt. VIII. 31). 

I. e. y., (Yt. VIII. 31). 

9. V* > ‘ to follow ’ ; c. y, .nwj-r-o* (Y. XXXIV.’ 2). 

I* ^ • y *“0* of. the nominal form (Y. LXII. 9), 

which is possible from the I. F. only, as the substantive suffix o')- 
is applied to the root. 

10. -“U , ‘to bathe’ (lOth cl.) ; c. y., (Vd. 

XIX. 22). I. ; c. y., (Vd. VII. 14, 15, etc.). 

11. ‘ to see’ ; cf. pciai-“i' . I. F.^ai-i* , of. 

» When two dentals come together and if the second of the two be^ or 
the first dental is changed into ^ or d« ; e. g.,j^ + ~ , 

• After the root a redundant -• is inserted : g. v. IV. 3 ; p. 283;. 

• This word is usually explained as an instance of compound verbs. It may 
better be explained as above, as otherwise with which is a root of the 
class, the compound root here employed would be said to stand in the second n ho'T. 

With the transposition of •* and ^ • 

86 
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where o>)-- is added to the I. F. ; e.q., 

•iivir-xo* (Y. XLIV. 5). 

12. ‘ to deceive’ (lOth ol.); e. g.., 

(Y. XLTII. 6). I, F . ; cf. where the 

infinitive suffix is added to the I. F^»>i5 .* 

13. ^ , ‘ to thrive! ; e. g,, •wvj^'njw.wiA (Yt. XIII. 146). 

I. F.__ 5 "^i; e. g., imperative 2/3 fitm. from -v/" (Y. 

XXXIV. 7 ; LVIII. 5). 

14. V" r5,‘todig’; e.g., (Vd. XVII. 5, 7). 

I. F._>»3 , ; g. (Vd. II. 32). 

15. ■y/~ ‘ to hold ’ ; e.g., (Y. XI. 17). I. F. 

c. g., (Visp. XVII. 1 ; XXI. 1; Y. LXII. 11). 

16. v^_jj , ‘to become ’ ; e. g., (Y. XXXIII. 10). 

I. F. ; cf. infinitive 

II. Addition op > to the Root. 

In a few instances > appears to have been added without any 
definite reason to the gunated form of the root. 

1. , ‘ to protect’ ; e. g., (Y. XIX. 10). I. F. 

; e. g., (Y. LVII. 16 ; Yt. X. 103). 

* 2 , ‘ to repel ’ ; e. g., (Yt. VIII. 8, 39). 

I. F. >5-v ; e.g., (Y. XXVIII. 6). 

3. -v^ ‘to fill’; e.g., •wvjwAj-’o (Vd. IV. 17). I. F. 

; of. where the abstract suffix is added to the 

■root* with an (see IV. 2 below). 

4. V" * to P'lt faith in’ e. g., (Y. XXXI. .3). 

I. F. >5.“) , >5>* ; e. g., (Y. XXXI. 2). Cf. 

(Y. XXX. 11). 

5. V JBi, ‘to live’;-e. y., (Y. XXXIX 1). 

I. F. cf. .tit-xJiSv 

6. vO"’!) » 'to deceive’; e.g., (Y. XLIII. 6). 

Ij F. _>Jh5; e.g., *1 (Y. XXXI. 17), (Y. 

XXX. 6). 

7. > ‘to know’; e.g., (Y. XXVIII. 10; 

XXXIV. 7, eto.l. I. F._>Jj!» ; e. g., (Y. XXIX 3 ; XXXI. 

5 ; XLIV. 3). This is not an infinitive form as is hitherto ex- 
plained, but a Pres. &tm. 1/1 with > added to the root.Jjfe. For 


* p. 281 note 1. 


* Cf. . 


» With the elision of "* • 
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phonetic purposes, « is inserted between > and » ; cf. , 

.WM>V4I . 

8. ‘to give’ e.g., (Y. XXXIV. 1). 1. F. 

(cf. I. 3 above ; p. 280), >)i5; g-i (Y. XL VI. 15). 

(for further explanation, see the preceding word). 

III. Insertion of -« in the body op the root. 

In the Avesta a few pairs of roots may be named differing 
from each other by an internal •*’ , without materially affecting 
their significations. 

1. vl5^‘toseek’ etc.; e. g., (Y. XXXIII. 6) ; 

and , ‘ to seek ’ etc. ; e. g., (Y. XXXII. 3). Cf 

.-0- (Y. XXXIII. 4). 

2. , ‘ to wish, desire ’ ; e. g., K>i»J (Y. L. 1) ; and 

■y/ , ‘to wish, desire’ ; e. g., •ioa»o>jji» (Y. LIII. 6). 

3. ■yf , ‘to endeavour ’ ; e. g., j ( Y. XXVIII. 4 ; 

XLIII. 9) ; and y/’ u-"ro , ; e. g., (Y. XLIII. 

16). 

4. V* , ‘ to rise ’ ; e. g., (Vd. XXI. 5, 9, 13,17); 

and ‘to rise’; e. g., (Yt. VIII. 5, 42). 

5. V ■> , ‘to go’; e. g., (Y. XLVI- 16); and 

‘ to go ’ ; e. g,, (Yt. X. 95). 

6. , ‘ to grow ’ ; e. g., ( Y. XLIV. 3) ; and 

■y/" ‘to grow’; e. g., (Y. XXXI. 6). ‘ 

IV. Insertion op a redundant letter after the root. 

Before the abstract and infinitive suffixes, which are attached 
directly to the root, a redundant letter is sometimes found inserted. 

1. -y/^ . Inflected form = >^-“ 0 ’ , from which the abst. 

noun is (Y. XXXIV. 1), where before an •* is 

inserted. 

2. . Inflected form = , from which comes the 

abstract noun (Y. XXXIII. 14) with an ■« inserted 

before . 

3. V" }•«« . Inflected form , from which is formed the 

‘ As an instance of a root not employed in the verbal form but such as 
could be ascertained from its nominal form, may be named , ‘ to revere * ; 

^•9-* (Y. XLVL 9) and employed in the nominal form 

-seHj . 
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infinitive (Y. XLIV. 8) where is preceded by 

an 

4. )ia», ‘to hear’ forms its abstract noun 
(Y. XXXIII. 4 ; XLIV. 13) with a -e before -»v. 

5. ‘to love’. Infinitive form = (Y. 

LXXI. 13) with an before the inf. termination. 

6. » ‘ to carry ’. Inf. form = ( Vd. 

II. 24) with an •• added after the root. 

7. •v/’ ^to destroy’. Inf. form = (Y. 

XLVI. 11) with an inserted. 

8 . 3 ^*, ‘to do’. Inf. form = (Y. XXXIII. 

6 ; XLIII. 11) with added. 

V. Syntactic Pkculiabitibs. 

The Zamy&t Yasht, section 81 runs as follows : 

• .<Jfe ‘lev 



.. ' It is evident that the reciter of the Ahuna V airya is the Holy 
Zarathushtra, although, strangely enough, in the above sentence, the 
Avestan words for the Holy Zarathushtra stand in the accusative 
case, whilst the thing recited, viz., the Ahuna Vairya, stands in the 
nominative case. However, the word , which is an 

Adjective qualifying AAund Vairyd, stands correctly in the accu- 
sative. In Yasna IX. 14, the same idea is expressed but in that 
context no such inaccurate construction occurs. 

In Visperat II. 7, a sentence runs as under : 

-%n ^ •\ty 

The intransitive verb •JVa}-*, ‘ is ’ cannot have any objects. 
In the above sentence, > 0 '-" and .)V-“^ as appositionals to 

should have stood in the nominative case, but, as the sen- 
tence runs, they stand in the accusative, which is evidently a 
mistake. 


K. E. Funioab. 



A MITHRAS LITURGY 

(Translated from the text of A Dieterich: Leipzig: 

Trtibner 1903.) 

Be propitious to me, Providence and Fate, as I write these 
first traditional mysteries. But to my child alone grant Immor- 
tality, for he is an initiant worthy of our power, that power which 
the great God, Helios Mithras bade that I should receive from his 
archangel, that I alone an eagle, might soar to Heaven and all 
things see. 

This is the prayer of invocation: — 

First origin oE my origin, first beginning of my - beginning, first spirit 
of the spirit which is in me, God-given fire for the mixing of what is mixed in 
me, type of the fire in me, type of the water in me, earth- substance, type of 
my earth-substance, complete body of me, the man (or woman), cunningly 
moulded by a glorious arm and an imperishable right hand in a lightless 
world illumined by the Kay, in a soul-less world infused with a Soul 
If it seemed good to you, hand me over, mo held by immortal birth, to the nature 
which lies beneath me, that after the necessity which circumvents me and presses 
on me sore, I may see the immortal Beginning with the immortal spirit, with 
the immortal water, with the dry land and the air ; that I may be born again 
in spirit, that I may be dedicated and that the holy spirit may breathe in me, 
that I may marvel at the holy fire, that I may behold the abyss of sunrise,, that 
dire fl^ood, and that the life-breathing encompassing air may bear me, since I 
shall behold to-day with immortal eyes, I, mortal born from a mortal womb, 
bettered by a mighty power and by the imperishable right hand with 
deathless spirit the deathless Aeon and the Master of the crowns of fire, 1, made 
holy by holy purification, since beneath me the power of men’s souls stands as 
nothing. And this I shall take on myself again after the bitter and toilsome 
necessity which encompasses and presses sore upon mo, I, (man or woman), 
according to the decree of God which changeth not. For I cannot reach 
being mortal born the heights where the immortal lamp burns with golden 
flames. Stand still then, imperishable nature, and let me free at once to escape 
from the necessity which heeds no prayer and presses sore. I am the son. 

Instructions to the Initunt. 

Draw breath from the rays, breathing them in three 
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times as powerfully as possible. Then thou wilt perceive thyself 
made light and striding upwards. Thou wilt imagine thyself 
suspended in air. Thou wilt hear no voice of man or beast, but 
neither wilt thou see any mortal thing of earth at that hour, but 
thou wilt see every immortal thing. For thou shalt see the divine 
arrangement of that day and hour, the gods of day going up to 
heaven and others descending; and the path of the gods which you 
see will appear through the Disk, my father. Similarly the Flute 
will be visible, the origin of the wind that doeth service. For thou 
shalt see as it were a flute hanging on the Disk, unending in the 
regions towards the west, as it were an east wind. If the other 
points to the region of the east, in that direction the vision will 
turn. Thou shalt see the gods gazing at thee and moving toward 
thee. Lay then the finger of silence on thy mouth and say, 
^^Silence Silence Silence”, the sign of the living imperishable God. 

Protect me, Silence.”" Then pipe a long piping, then whistle and 
speak, and then shalt thou see how favourably the gods look upon 
thee, and move toward thee no longer, but proceed to their indivi- 
dual order in the scheme. 

When thou seest the upper world pure and solitary with 
neither God nor angel moving therein, wait to hear the crack of a 
great thunder overwhelm thee. Say again ^'Silence, Silence”. 

Prater. 

I am a star, your fellow wanderer, shining from the deep. 

When thou hast said this, the disk will at once unfold. 

After thou hast prayed this second],’prayer, '^Silence”, and the 
rest, pipe twice and whistle twice, and at once thou shalt see stars 
coming from the sun’s disk, five rayed, very many, filling the 
whole air. Say then again, ^'‘Silence, Silence ”, and when the Disk 
has opened thou wilt see an immeasurable circle, and fiery doors, 
shut. Then close thy eyes and repeat this following prayer:— 

Third PrATBR. 

Hear me, hear me, (man or woman). Lord who hast barred with thy 
breath the fiery portals of heaven, Twy-bodied, Fire-wielder, Light.<;reator, 
Fire-breathing, Fire-bold, Ghostly Light, Joy of Fire, Fair Sadiance, Lord of 
Badiance, Fire-bodied, Badianoe-giving, Fire-sowing, Fire-dispensing, Life- 
radiance, Fire-whirling, Badiance-moving, Lightning-dispenser, Fame of 
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Radiance, Radiance-increaser, Star-conqueror. Open unto me so that (on account 
of bitter ineluctable necessity that urges me sore) I may call upon those names 
that never took upon themselves human shape nor have been clearly fashioned 
by human speech or voice, the immortal, living precious names EEO, lOO etc. 

Say all this with fire and spirit, finishing the first, then 
beginning the second, till thou hast said to the end the seven un- 
dying gods of the world. When thou hast said this, thou wilt 
hear thunder and noise in the surrounding air, and thou wilt feel 
thyself shaken. Say then again '‘''Silence ” (Prayer.) Then open 
thine eyes and thou wilt see the doors open and the world of the 
gods that is within the doors, so that thy spirit will run together 
and ascend with joy and pleasure at the sight. 

Then stand and draw in a great breath of the divine. 
And when thy soul is at rest again, say: 

Come hither. Lord, archandara photaza periphotaza buthix etimenmero- 
phorathenerieprothriphorathi. 

When thou hast said this the rays will turn towards thee, and 
thou wilt be in the midst among them. When thou hast done 
this, thou wilt see a god rather young, beautiful, with fiery hair, 
in a white chiton with a clamys of purple, crowned with flame. 
At once greet him with the Fire-greeting : 

Lord, of great power and might, Helios, Lord of Sky and Earth, God of 
gods, mighty is thy Breath, mighty thy power. Lord, if it seem good to thee, 
herald me to the greatest God who engendered thee and made thee, that, a 
mortal, I, son of the woman... born of the mortal womb of ..and of the spermatic 
ichor and to-day born again by thee, I, called to immortality from among so many 
myriads in this hour in accordance with the will of the God supremely good 
strive and desire to worship thee as a mortal may. 

When thou hast done this, he will come to the Pole and thou 
wilt see him striding round as one on a journey. 

But do thou gaze upon him and give forth a long bellow as 
though with a horn, with the whole power of thy breath, torturing 
thy side, and kiss thy amulets and say first of all towards the 
right "Protect me, Pros^muri ”. And when thou hast said this, 
thou wilt see the doors opened and seven maidens coming from 
the Deep in linen robes, having the faces of snakes. They are 
called the Fate-Goddesses of heaven, holding golden sceptres. 
When thou seest this, greet them thus: 

Greeting ye seven Fate Goddesses of heaven, holy and good maidens, re- 
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vered ones sharing in the communion of Minimirrophor, most holy guardians 
of the four Pillars, Hail the first OtirepsenthaSs, Hail the second MonescheSs, 
H lil the third Mochran, Hail the fourth Ararmaches, Hail the fifth EchommiS, 
Hail the sixth Tichnondaes, Hail the seventh Erourombries. 

Then come seven more gods forward having the faces of black 
bulls, with linen girdles and seven diadems of gold. These are 
they who are called the Lords of the Pole of heaven, whom thou 
must greet in similar wise, each by their own name, — Hail guar- 
dians of the Axis, sacred and strong young men, who under one 
command turn the circling hub of the wheel of heaven and send 
down thunder and lightning and shocks of earthquake and thunder- 
bolt against the tribes of the impious, but upon me, who am pure 
and God-fearing, health and integrity of body and strength of 
hearing and sight, and a peaceful soul in the good hours of this 
present day, 0 my Lords, 0 gods of great power. Hail the first 
Aieronthi, Hail the second Mercheimeros, Hail the third Achri- 
chiour. Hail the fourth Mesargilt6, Hail the fifth Chichr6alithd, 
Hail the sixth Ermichthathdps, Hail the seventh EorasichS. 

When they take their places here and there in the order, look 
into the air and thou shalt see lightnings descending and the light 
glowing and the earth shaken, and the overmighty God descending, 
having a countenance all light, young with golden hair, robed in 
white linen, crowned with gold, his legs clad with a white clothing, 
holding in his hand the golden shoulder of a bullock. This shoul- 
der is the great Bear that moves the heaven and turns it back, 
wandering hour by hour up and down. Then wilt thou see light- 
ning springing from his eyes and stars darting from his body. 
Then do thou bellow a long bellowing, till thou canst do no more, 
torturing thy belly, that thou inayst move together thy five senses, 
kissing thy amulets again, and saying 

Mokrimopherimophererisson over me, abide with me in my seal, forget me 
not, for Euthophenenthropioth bids thee. 

And with a long bellow look the god in the face and greet 
him thus: — 

Hail, Lord Master of water, Hail Lord Founder of earth. Hail Lord of spirit. 
LonI, bom anew I depart in that I am exalted, and in that I am exalted I die. 
Boro in the birth that engenders life, freed from death I go on the way thon 
hast created, ordained and made a -Sacrament. 


Jambs Ei,bot Eleokbb, 



GREEK AND LATIN ALLUSIONS TO THE 
RELIGION OF XERXES. 

INTRODUCTION, 

The subject of the religion of the ancient Persian Kings, 
and the question whether the line of the Achsemenidse were true 
Zoroastrians is a matter that has received considerable attention 
among Iranian scholars, as will be clear from a glance at the 
partial bibliography given by Jackson in The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, vol. 21, p. 161, note. A general summary 
of the topic in its various bearings has been given by the same 
writer in his chapter on the religion of the Achsemenians in Gei- 
ger and Kuhn’s Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, vol. 2, pp. 
687-693. The Avesta itself makes no mention of the Achsemeni- 
dsB. The sources of information on the topic are therefore the 
Old Persian inscriptions, certain non-IrSnian inscriptions, allusions 
in the Pahlavi literature and in Firdausi’s Shdh Ndmah, the Old 
Testament, and other oriental sources, as well as a considerable 
body of references in the Greek and Roman classics. It is from 
the classical side that I have taken an interest in this theme, and 
since there are several passages in Greek and Roman classical 
writers that throw light on the religious beliefs and practices of 
Xerxes, I have thought it worth while to review these passages 
briefly, with the idea of presenting for others the opportunity of 
judging whether the statements that they contain, viewed alone 
by themselves, will warrant us in placing this Persian monarch 
among the followers of Zoroaster. In collecting my material, I 
have received help from my friend and teacher, Professor -Jackson, 
who^ had gathered a number of references bearing on the religion of 
Xerxes while making his researches into the general question of 
the religion of the Achsemenidse. I would add as a foreword that 
I purpose merely to give an objective treatment of the material 
found in these classical writers, whatever its value may or may not 
be. No synthetic treatment either by comparison with data tak^Q 

97 
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from inscriptions or from the Avesta, is attempted, with the 
exception of a few references given in passing. 

DIVISION OF THE SUBJECT. 

In treating this question my aim has been to determine 
whether the conduct of Xerxes, so far as we know it, was in keep- 
ing with the well-known tenets and practices of Zoroastrianism , 
and under this general head I have sought to draw inferences from 
the following particular considerations : his treatment of the 
elements, earth, fire, and water ; his adherence to the Magi and 
their priestly sway ; his attitude towards other religions ; and the 
identification or non-identification, with Avestan deities, of certain 
gods whom classical writers mention as worshipped by Xerxes. 
XERXES’S TREATMENT OF THE ELEMENTS. 

(rt) Fieb. — The first point for consideration is Xerxes’s treat- 
ment of the elements, fire, earth and water. We shall discuss 
these in the order mentioned. The fact that fire was used by the 
Fersians to destroy the temples and cities of the Athenians and 
their allies during the Graeco -Persian War is proved by the testi- 
mony of many writers. The most complete and interesting des- 
cription of Xerxes’s victorious march on Athens is given by 
Herodotus {History, 8.32 seq.) and that account is supplemented 
and supported by statements of Plutarch, Pausanias, Nepos, Justin 
and Quintus Curtius Rufus. We learn, for example, from Plutarch 
{Themis, l) that the family chapel of Themistocles at Phyla in 
Attica, was burnt by the Persians under Xerxes. The oracle and 
sanctuary of Apollo, at Abae in Phocis, was also destroyed by fire 
(Pausanias, Description of Greece, 10, 35, 2), and the torch was 
successively set to the cities and temples of the Haliartians {Ibid, 
9, 32, 5), to Hyampolis, {Ibid. 10, 35, 6) and other Phocian towns 
(Plutarch, Themis. 9 ; Quintus Curtius Rufus, Ukt. Alex. 3, 10, 9; 
Pausanias, Description of Greece, 10, 33, 8), together with their 
sanctuaries, to Thespise, Plataeae, and at last to hated Athens and 
its shrines. (Justinus, Hist. 2, 12 ; Nepos, Themis. 4). Even 
sacred Delphi was assailed, but was saved by a thunderstorm which 
frightened away the attacking party. (Pausanias, Description of 
Greece, 10, 7, 1 ; Plutarch, Numa, 9 ; Justinus, Hist. 2, 12). 

Bobnino by Xkbxbs of thb Grkkk Tbuplss in Hbllas. — ^I t 
may not be amiss to quote from the account of Herodotus as given 
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in his History (8, 32-38, 50) : “The barbarians (Persians) overran 

the whole land of Phocis and delivered both the cities and the 

temples -to the flames. They destroyed the city of Drymos by fire 
and also the following places : Charadra, Erochos, Tethronion, 
Amphikaia, Neon, Pedieis, Triteis, Elateia, Hyampolis, Parapotar 
mioi, and Abee. At the last-named place there was a temple of 
Apollo, rich and furnished with treasuries and votive offerings in 
profusion, and the seat of an oracle was there at that time as well 
as now. This temple they plundered and burnt ; ...... and they set 

fire to Panopeus and Daulis and Aiolis” and Delphi was 

attacked and Attica was laid waste with fire... “and he 

(Xerxes) burnt Thespiae and Platseae because he was informed by 
the Thebans that these cities were not taking the part of the 
Medes.” 

Bukning of the Greek Temples in Asia Minor. — In Asia 
Minor, among those Greeks who refused submission to Persia, 
there was likewise a similar record of destruction, for, as we learn 
from Strabo {Geog. 14, 1, 5 ; cf. Quintus Curtius Rufus, Uist. Alex. 
7, 5, 28), all the temples there were burnt with the single excep- 
tion of the famous seat of worship at Ephesus, the gigantic fane of 
Diana. Thus a fiery vengeance was wreaked upon the allied loni- 
ans and Athenians, who at the beginning of the Ionic revolt had 
set fire to Sardis, its temples, and its sacred groves. (Herodotus, 
Hist. 7.8 ; 7.11.) 

Sacred Fire at Delphi Gobs Out. — But this use of fire by 
Xerxes as a means of destruction can hardly be called a desecration 
of the sacred element, for the temples and houses were built of stone 
and of wood which are products of earth. The mingling of one 
pure element with another pure element, or of fire and its natural 
affinity, wood, was in a technical sense no real act of desecration. 
Besides, the ascendancy of fire over the power of the Greek divi- 
nities was thus typified and proved. And yet it is important and 
interesting to note that Delphi, where the sacred fire of Apollo 
was ever kept burning, was attacked by a division of the Persian 
army, and, according to the statement of one ancient author 
(Plutarch, Numa, 9,) the sacred flame was, on that occasion, 
allowed to go out. One cannot help wondering what would have 
been the Persian king’s attitude toward the ever -blazing hearth- 
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stone of the Italic goddess Vesta, had he come in contact with the 
Roman nation. 

Use of Fibe-Aebows by Xeexes. — Furthermore we know that 
the Persians did not hesitate to use fire as a weapon of offence, for 
we are told by Herodotus {Uist. 8.52) that when the remnant of 
the Athenians who had tarried in Athens barricaded themselves 
on the acropolis and built a wooden palisade across the entrance, 
“ the Persians put tow around their arrows, lighted it, and then 
shot them against the palisade”. 

{b) Eabth; Bueial. — On the treatment of earth by the Per- 
sian monarch we have several references. His demand from the 
Greeks of earth and water (Herodotus, Hist. 7.32; Polybius, Hist. 
9.38; Plutarch, Themis. 6), is hardly significant from a religious 
point of view, being merely typical of the surrender by the Greek 
to the Persian of the sovereignty over land and sea. More signi- 
ficant is his attitude toward burial. Herodotus {Hist. 1.140) tells 
us that the Persians in their own day buried {<ji kruptousi) their 
dead, but “ the body of a Persian man”, he says, “ is not buried 
until it has been torn by a bird or a dog; (the Magians, 1 know 
for a certainty, have this practice for they do it openly.) How- 
ever that may be, the Persians cover the body with wax and then 
bury it in the earth.” It is worthy of notice that the direct 
pollution of the earth by the corpse was thus avoided by the cover- 
ing of wax about the body. There are two passages, however, in 
which Herodotus gives accounts of burials that were authorized 
and sanctioned by Xerxes. In one case, the burial of Artachaies, 
a favorite general and a member of the Achsemenian family, who 
died as the result of sickness; in another, the burial of the dead 
at Thermopylae. Of the former incident he writes (/A's^ 7.117); 
“ Xerxes considered his loss a great misfortune, and carried him 
forth and buried {thdpsi) him with great honor, and the whole 
army joined in throwing up a mound for him.” Of the latter 
incident he says {Hist. 8.24): “For all those of his army who were 
lying dead at Thermopylae (there were as many as twenty thou- 
sand in all) with the exception of about one thousand whom he 
left (unburied), he dug trenches and buried, laying over them 
leaves and heaping earth upon them, so that they might not be 
seen by the men of the fleet.” Here the leaves perhaps served. 
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as did the wax, to prevent actual contact between the earth and 
the dead body, and we must remember that in time of war many 
a religious tenet doubtless had to receive a more liberal inter- 
pretation. 

Disposal op the Dead by Dogs. — Apropos of this general 
point regarding burial, it was a fact according to Herodotus ( Hist. 
7.187), that multitudes of Indian dogs {kunon Indikdn) 
accompanied the host that invaded Greece, but whether their pre- 
sence in the army had anything to do with the Magian method of 
disposing of the dead according to Zoroastrian custom, or whether 
they were used as draught-animals, can hardly be definitely de- 
termined. 

Burial Alive of Nine Children. — Most important, if it 
have any religious bearing, which is denied by Rapp {Zeitschrift 
der Morgendlandische Gesellschaft 20.83-84), is the following state- 
ment of Herodotus (/As#. 7, 114) relative to a certain action of 
Xerxes in Greece : “ and having heard that the place was called 
‘ nine roads ’ they buried there alive nine boys and girls of the 
inhabitants. Burying alive is a Persian custom, as I have 
learned that even Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, when she had 
grown old, buried fourteen children of the Persians, of distinguished 
parentage (eonton epiphanedn dndrdn), to propitiate (kdtdchdri- 
tzesthdi) on behalf of herself the god who is said to be under the 
earth {to upo g'ln legornend eindi thed)". The “god below 
the earth ” is perhaps Ahriman ; and it may be argued that we 
have in this act an allusion to demon-worship, like the human 
sacrifices in India to Kftli or Durg4. 

Invoking the Curse op Ahriman. — As a support to this latter 
conjecture as to Ahriman, we have the story told by Plutarch 
{Themis. 28) that when Themistocles as an exile from Athens, 
came for asylum to the Persian court, the king, — either Xerxes or 
Artaxerxes (there is some doubt which of the two is intended : 
see below) — rejoicing that one who had been Persia’s bitterest foe 
had now come to him, “spoke as though this were the greatest 
possible piece of good fortune, and, in his prayers begged Arima- 
nios (Ahriman) to make his enemies ever continue to banish their 
ablest men.” He is said to have offered a sacrifice to the gods 
and to have drunk wine at onoe, and during ti^e night ip his sound- 
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est sleep he thrice called out: “I have got Themistooles the 
Athenian”. But regarding the identity of this Persian monarch 
who received Themistoclea, the ancient historians themselves were 
divided. Some, like Ephorus, Dinon, Clitarchus, and Heraclides 
said that it was Xerxes (Plutarch, Themis, 27), but others, includ- 
ing Thucydides, and Charon of Lampsacus maintained that it was 
Artaxerxes, his son (Thucydides, Hist. 1.137; Nepos, Themis. 9', 
Plutarch, Themis. 27). Still, whether it be the father, or the son, 
it is clear that Arimanios or the Avestan Ahriman, was a being 
with whose function this royal Persian family was familiar, and 
whom they did not hesitate to refer to when invoking a curse. 

(c) Water: The Hellespont Lashed.— Very curious is 
Xerxes’s treatment of the third element, water. In Herodotus {Hist. 
7. 35) we read the following account of his action when a storm 
had destroyed his first bridge -of - boats over the Hellespont: “When 
Xerxes heard it, being incensed at the Hellespont, he gave com- 
mand that three hundred blows should be applied with the lash and 
that a pair of shackles should be lowered into the sea. And I have 
recently heard that he also sent branders to brand the Hellespont. 
And he ordered the beaters, moreover, to say brutal and arrogant 
things : ‘ O bitter water, thy master inflicts this punishment 

upon thee, because thou didst dishonor him, though thou hadst 
suffered nothing unworthy at his hands. And King Xerxes will 
cross thee whether thou art willing or not. And no one of men 
will justly offer sacrifice to thee, on the ground that thou art a 
stream muddy and briny.’ He bade them punish the sea by such 
means and he bade them to cut off the heads of those who had 
supervised the bridging of the Hellespont. 

Atonement fob the Insult to the Hellespont. — Quite in 
contrast to this scene is the picture which the Greek historian 
draws when the army was about to cross the bridge after its 
restoration. Describing this event Herodotus {Hist. 7.54) says: 
“ During one day, then, they were making preparations to cross 
over, and on the next day they waited for the sun, desiring to see 
him rise, and in the meantime offered all kinds of incense upon the 
bridges and strewed the way with branches of myrtle. Then, as 
the sun was rising, Xerxes poured a libation from a golden cup 
into the sea, and prayed to the sun that no accident might befall 
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him such as should cause him to cease from subduing Europe until 
he had come to its farthest limits. After having thus prayed he 
threw the cup into the Hellespont, and with it a • golden mixing- 
bowl and a Persian sword which they call dkindMs ; but whether 
he cast them into the sea as an offering dedicated to the sun, or 
whether he had repented of his scourging of the Hellespont and 
desired to present a gift to the sea as amende for that, I cannot 
certainly say.” 

Lashing of the Hellespont Inexcusable. — Viewed from the 
distance of the twentieth century, the scourging of the sea seems 
like the act of a petulant child, and the Persian ruler’s claim to 
sovereignty over the ocean recalls a similar claim which the ser- 
vants of Canute, the Danish King of England, made for their 
master. But if Xerxes had any real religious veneration for this 
one of the elements, it is difficult to see how he could have 
been led to such an act of sacrilege. Even the claim that the 
Hellespont was salt and therefore not the element of pure water, 
could hardly serve as an excuse, inasmuch as the Avestan Votiru 
Kasha and Chaechasta are usually identified with the Caspian Sea 
and Lake Urumiah respectively, both of which are extremely 
saline. (Cf, Jackson : Persia, Past and Present, pp. 70, 7l). 

ZoROASTRIAN FEATURES IN THE WoRSHIP OF XeRXES. — It should 
be noted here that the worship of the sun, to whom, by the way, 
Xerxes also offered a libation before the battle of Thermopylae 
(Herodotus, Hist. 7.22.3), is genuinely Mazdean and Zoroastrian, 
while the perfume and myrtle strewed by the Magi recall the 
hadhdnaepata and urvard ^ the Avesta. Nor is it without interest 
that perfume and myrtle were put to a similar use in Susa, when 
the Persians of that city first received word from Xerxes of the 
destruction of Athens. This we know from Herodotus {Hist. 
8.99) who says : “ The first message which came to Susa, 

announcing that Xerxes had Athens in his possession, so greatly 
rejoiced the Persians who had been left behind, that they strewed 
all the roads with myrtle boughs and offered incense perpetually, 
and continued in sacrifices and feasting.” 

Summary of Xerxes’s Treatment of the Elements. — It would 
seem therefore, in consideration of all the facts, that Xerxes’s treat- 
ment of water would tend to prove that he was not a strict 
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Zoroastrian. The evidence, however, with regard to^his treatment 
of earth reveals ’a^more orthodox care,Jespecially in the burial of the 
dead, who, as we have seen, were probably covered with wax or 
leaves to prevent actual contact with, and’hence ‘pollution of, the 
soil. In the case of fire he did not scruple to use it as a weapon of 
offence and a medium of revenge. On the whole, in his treatment 
of the elements, he seems to have been under the influence of policy 
or momentary impulse rather than to have been guided by any 
deep-seated religious convictions or laws. 

XERXES’S ADHERENCE TO THE MAGI. 

Xerxes an Adherent of the Magi. — There is no doubt at 
all that Xerxes was an adherent of ;the Magi, for there are 
numerous references to these priests in the classical accounts of the 
Grecian expedition. For example, the Magi conducted sacrifices 
for him at Ilion^ (Herodotus, Hist. 7. 43), on the coast of Thessaly 
(Herodotus, Hist. 7. 191), and at the river Strymon where a horse- 
sacrifice took place (Herodotus, Hist. 7. 113). They were consult- 
ed by the King also to explain the meaning of an eclipse 
(Herodotus Hist. 7. 37), and it was perhaps at their instigation 
that the Greek temples were fired) as the Roman orator Cicero 
{De Leg. 2. 10. 26) believed. We are also told that the Persian 
king to whom Themistocles came, if it indeed were Xerxes, 
had that famous Athenian instructed in the arts of the Magi. 
(Plutarch, Themis. 29). 

Significance of Xerxes’s Adherence to the Magi. — Still it 
is by no means certain that a Magian was necessarily a Zoroas- 
trian, and yet, since the question is here being treated from the 
standpoint of classical references only, it should be noted and 
emphasized that the Greeks and Romans, either because of tradi- 
tion, or for some other reason, believed Zoroaster to be a Magian, 
and even the founder of the sect of the Magi and of the Magic art. 
The pros and cons of the question have been fully discussed by 
Professor Jackson, in his book Zoroaster., the Prophet of Ancient 
Iran, (pp. 6, 138, 141, and appendix 5), and need not be repeated 
here, since only the classical view is sought. 

In support of this view, however, it may be pointed out that 
according to Herodotus {HUt. 1,140), the Magi had their dead 
torn by a bird or by a dog, which is a Zoroastrian custom, and 
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there may be some slight significance in the fact that the Roman 
writer Pliny (Nat, Hist. 30. 2. 8) calls one of the prominent Magi 
of Xerxes’s time the “second Zoroaster” (alium Zoroastren). If 
we consider only the classical evidence adduced on this point we 
are inevitably led to the conclusion that Xerxes, by the mere fact 
of his association with the Magi, made open acknowledgment of at 
least a formal adherence to the religion of Zoroaster. 

XEaXES’S ATrirCTDB TOWARDS OTHER RELIGIONS. 

Xebxes Tolerant op the Hebrew Religion. — I realise that 
any argument based on the question of religious tolerance can have 
but slight weight, and yet I cannot but feel that if Xerxes were 
in spirit a true Zoroastrian we ought to find him tolerant of the 
religions of other nations. Classical writers give us glimpses of 
him in his relation to the religious systems of the Jews and of the 
Greeks. From Josephus, the Jewish historian of the first century 
A.D., who wrote in Greek the annals of his own people, we have 
the following passage (Antig. 11.5.1): “ Upon the death of Darius, 
Xerxes, his son, took the kingdom ; and, as he inherited his father’s 
kingdom, he inherited also his piety towards God and honour of 
Him ; for he followed his father’s example in all matters relating to 
divine worship and he was exceedingly friendly to the Jews.” The 
historian then goes on to say that Xerxes sent Esdras, the priest, 
to Jerusalem with powers plenipotentiary and with money sufficient 
for completing the building of Jehovah’s temple, which had been 
begun and continued during the reigns of Cyrus and Darius 
Hystaspis. And in his letters patent to the Jewish priest, the 
Persian king orders sacrifice to be made for himself and the royal 
family to the god of the Hebrews at Jerusalem, and provides 
money for the purpose. The letter, according to Josephus, reads : 
“ I have written to the treasurers of Syria and Phoenicia that they 
take care of those affairs that Esdras, the priest and reader of the 
laws of God, is sent about, and, that God (to theion) may not be 
at all angry with me or with my children, I grant all that is 
necessary for sacrifices to God according to the law, as far as a 
hundred cori (1500 bushels) of wheat." This generous attitude, 
which accords also with the positions taken by Cyrus and Darius 
according to the Bible (Ezra, 1-6), is surely more than tolerance, 
but it should be noted that the parallel account as given in th^ 
38 
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Bible, (^^ra, 7.11) ascribes both the particular action and the 
letter, not to Xerxes, but to Artaxerxes. I would also add here 
that I do not forget that Ahasuerus, the Persian King mentioned 
in the book of Esther in the Bible, is commonly identified with 
Xerxes, but I omit the discussion of inferences that may be drawn 
from the tale of his persecution of the Jews, because the book of 
Esther is outside of the sphere of classical references to which this 
paper is confined. 

Xerxes Intolerant of the Greek Relioion.— Quite in con- 
trast to Xerxes’s liberal attitude towards the Jewish religion is his 
intolerant and almost fanatical treatment of the temples of the 
Greeks. At Jerusalem he had built up the Temple of Jehovah, 
following out the policy of his father Darius and of Cyrus the 
Great ; but in the land of the Hellenes he destroyed to their 
foundations the habitations of the gods by fire. To this, as was 
said above, many writers testify, and it will be remembered that 
all the temples and shrines in Asia Minor, except that of Diana at 
Ephesus, and, on the mainland of Hellas, the oracles of Abae and 
of Delphi, the cities and sanctuaries of Phocis, of Platseae, Thes- 
piae and Athens were successively burned to the ground by the 
soldiers of the Persian invading army. 

Traditional Reason Assigned for the Destruction of the 
Greek Temples.— The Roman orator Cicero gives the explanation 
which was currently employed in his day to account for this 
wanton destruction. In his book De Lei/ibus (2.10.26), he writes : 
“ I think there ought to be shrines in cities and I do not agree 
with the Magi of the Persians, at whose instigation Xerxes is 
said to have set on fire the temples of Greece, because they shut 
up within walls the gods for whom all things ought to be open 
and free, and whose temple and dwelling is the entire world.” 

By way of comment it may be said that Cicero evidently ac- 
cepted the current view, given by Herodotus {Hist. 1.131), that 
the Persians had no temples. That they had no temples in the 
strict Greek sense of the term, is doubtless true, but there must 
have been buildings of some sort in which the sacred fire was kept 
burning. The Shdh Ndmah and other works that give traditional 
accounts of Zoroaster mention how the prophet established 
throughout Irftn many pyrcea for the sacred fires (Jackson : Eoro- 
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aster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, pp. 80.98), and several scholars, 
like Ker Porter, Justi and Jackson, would identify as such a fire- 
temple the stone building of Achsemenian architecture which 
stands among the ruins of Persepolis and which the natives to- 
day call Ka’ bahri-Zardusht , or the “Shrine of Zoroaster”. A 
similar, but ruined, structure at Cyrus’s capital, Pasargadse, is 
also regarded as one of these pyrwa. (of. Jackson: Persia, Past 
and Present, pp. 302; 281). 

If, however, Cicero is correct in attributing such a sentiment 
to the Magi, it must be acknowledged that Xerxes held very un- 
Magiau religious views when he authorised the reconstruction of 
the temple at Jerusalem. 

Xebxks Claimed as an Adherent of the Jewish Religion. — A 
different explanation of this war of Xerxes against the gods of 
Greece may be given, if there is claimed for this Persian monarch 
a decided leaning towards Judaistic religious belief. For it may be 
said that in destroying the Greek temples, Xerxes was but carrying 
out the divine injunction against idolators as given in Deuteronomy 
(7. 5): “ But thus shall ye deal with them: ye shall destroy their 
altars and break down their images, and cut down their groves and 
burn their graven images with fire.” But in this connection it 
must not be overlooked that although Xerxes carried out pretty 
consistently the command to destroy the altars, he was not enough 
of an iconoclast, or perhaps too much of a dilettante in art to sac- 
rifice the graven images. For we have it recorded of him that he 
carried to Persia two cult-statues of Greek divinities. One of these 
images was that of Brauronian Artemis which he carried ofi" from 
Attica (Pausanias, Description of Greece, 8. 46. 3); the other was the 
bronze Apollo which he plundered from the famous oracle of that 
god at Branchidse near Miletus (Pausanias, Description of Greece, 
8. 46. 3; 1. 16. 3.). As proof, too, that it was probably love of 
art or of trophies that led to the carrying off of these statues, we 
know that he also removed from Athens the famous sculptured 
group of the two tyrannicides, Harmodius and Aristogeiton, which 
was afterwards sent back by Alexander the Great (Pliny, N. H. 34. 
8. 70; Arrian, Anal. 3. 16. 8; cf. Valerius Maximus, Mem. 2. 10. 
Ex. 1; Pausanias, Description of Greece, 1. 8. 5), and besides, a 
bronze “Water-Carrier”, which Themistocles had caused to be 
made, and which, when in exile, he saw again in Sardis adorning 
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the temple of the Mother of the Gods in that famous city. 
(Plutarch, Themis, 31.) 

Again, in contradistinction to Xerxes’s treatment of the 
temples of the Greeks, stands the testimony of Herodotus to the 
effect that he paid worship to the divinities of the Greeks. Ac- 
cording to that historian (Hist. 7.43), Xerxes, when on the way 
to Greece, went up into the citadel of Priam at Ilion, and sacri- 
ficed there “a thousand kine to Athene of Ilion, and the Magi 
poured oblations to the ‘heroes’ {toisi hirdsi)”. On another 
occasion when the advance of the fleet was delayed by wind and 
storms, the Magi sacrificed to the wind, to Thetis and to the 
Nereids, for favoring breezes (Herodotus, Hist. 7.191). Here, 
however, there is a question whether Xerxes was really sacrificing 
to Greek gods, or whether Herodotus is not rather attempting to 
describe Persian deities by the names of > their supposed Greek 
counterparts. This question will be more fully discussed below. 

Nothing Proved by Tolerance or Intolerance, — It would 
seem that an impartial judge would have to decide that Xerxes in 
his tolerance or intolerance of the religions of other nations was 
guided by policy rather than by interested religious fervor. In the 
matter of the temple at Jerusalem it is at least probable that he 
was influenced by the original decree of Cyrus relative to the resto- 
ration of that building (iSjrrt, 1. 1-4), a decree which he perhaps 
felt obliged to carry out because of “ the law of Medes and Per- 
sians that changeth not”. In the matter of the Greek temples, it 
must be borne in mind that he was but the agent of a national 
feeling of revenge — revenge for the interference of the Athenians in 
the Ionic revolt. His father Darius had long planned vengeance, 
but had been prevented by death from carrying out his plans. Under 
the influence of such a national feeling, Xerxes’s own personal views 
of tolerance or intolerance might have to give way. Perhaps it 
is not going too far to say that his conduct was subject to no regu- 
lation save that of his own royal pleasure, for it should never be 
forgotten that kings are a law unto themselves, and must not be 
judged by the same standard as individuals. Especially was this 
true of the Persian Kings, for the student of history will recall 
how Cambyses was informed by the priests that they “had found 
a law to the effect that the King of the Persians might do whatso- 
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ever he desired” (Herodotus, Hist. 3. 31). We conclude that the 
evidence to be drawn from this point is entirely negative. It 
cannot be said that Xerxes was not a Zoroastrian, merely because 
he showed himself intolerant of the Greek religion but tolerant of 
the Jewish faith. 

GREEK GODS AND AVESTAN DEITIES. 

Worship of Greek Gods by Xerxes. — Now, as has been 
already mentioned, there are several passages in which Herodotus 
appears actually to ascribe to Xerxes the worship of Greek deities, 
and the thought naturally arises whether he was really worship- 
ping Greek gods, or Persian gods to whom Herodotus has given 
the names oi their supposed Greek counterparts. I confess I am 
inclined to adopt the former view — that Xerxes really did pay 
homage to Grecian deities, just as he similarly offered sacrifice, 
according to Josephus, to the Hebrew Jehovah at Jerusalem, and, 
as we learn from other sources, (Jackson: Religion of Achsemenian 
Kings, Journal of American Oriental Society, vol 21, p. 178), the 
Achsemenian kings often did in the case of the gods of conquered 
nations. The references are as follows : — 

Recognition of Zeus. — At the head of the great army as it 
marched out of the Greek city of Sardis, came a thousand horse- 
men and a thousand footmen ; then came ten sacred horses and 
behind these the sacred chariot of Zeus. Herodotus {Hist. 7.40) 
gives the following account: “ Behind these ten horses, the sacred 
chariot of Zeus was"^ appointed to go, which was drawn by eight 
white horses, and behind the horses followed a charioteer on foot, 
holding the reins, for no human creature mounts upon the seat of 
that chariot. Then behind this came Xerxes himself in a chariot 
drawn by Nesaian horses.” 

If this Zeus whom Herodotus is describing were a Persian 
deity, he may perhaps be identified with Ahura Mazda, but it 
seems more likely that it was a Greek god to whom Xerxes thus 
paid court, perhaps as a matter of policy in order to entrench him- 
self and his cause more strongly in the affections of his Ionic allies. 
Confirmation of such a view seems to be found in the later history 
of this chariot and horses, for after crossing into Greece, they were 
left in the charge of Macedonian allies (Herodotus, Hist. 8. 115); 
and when Xerxes, on his flight from Hellas, demanded the return 
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of his horses, he was told that they had been stolen. It is hardly 
likely that the Magi would have permitted a chariot and horses, 
sacr^ to Ahura Mazda, or to any other Persian deity, to be con- 
signed in trust to Hellenic care. Such at least is my view, though 
others may hold a different opinion. 

Sacbikick to Athene. — For a second and more convincing 
instance of the worship of Greek gods by Xerxes, we must refer to 
the statement concerning his sacrifices on the site of ancient Troy 
(Herodotus, Hist. 7. 43). “When Xerxes arrived at this river 
(the Scamander)”, says the historian, “he went up into the citadel 
of Priam, being desirous of seeing it. And having seen and found 
out about everything, he sacrificed a thousand kine to Athene of 
Ilion {ti Athendii ti Eiadi) and the Magi poured oblations to the 
‘heroes’ (toisi Mrdsi.)” 

Here, it is true, the oftering of a thousand kine recalls the 
sacrifice of King Vishtfispa in the Avestan Yashts, but it is 
difficult to indentify with any Avestan deity the Athene of Ilion, 
who might he Andhitd, or possibly AsM VajiuM, for it will, be 
remembered, Visht&spa and the other heroes of Zoroastrianism 
sacrificed to the latter the thousand kine. The “heroes” are per- 
haps the fravashis, or guardian genii of the land, '-to whom Cyrus 
also offered oblations. On the other hand, if Herodotus had meant 
by Athene of Ilion a Persian goddess, whose Greek counterpart he 
was naming, he would probably have prefixed to her name the ad- 
jective “Persian”, as a later Greek writer, Pausanias, did, who 
refers to “the temple of the Persian Artemis” (Pausanias, Descrip- 
tion of Greece, 7. 6. 6). The qualifying phrase “of Ilion” localises 
and makes distinctly Greek this goddess. Similar localisations 
of one and the same Greek deity are seen in the well-known appel- 
latives, Delian Apollo, and Apollo of Delphi, Zeus of Dodona, and 
Olympian Zeus, the Argive Hera, and Athene of Lemnos. If this 
hypothesis be correct, the “heroes” would be, not the fravashis, but 
the Manes of the Greek and Trojan warriors who fought and 
perished on the plains of Troy during the famous siege of that city, 
and who would naturally by Xerxes’s day have become the object 
of local worship. The tomb of Achilles, it will be recalled, stood in 
the Troad, where it was visited by Alexander the Great. 

Worship of the Wind and or Thetis. — Another sacrifice 
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made by Xerxes was in connection with the advance of his fleet. 
While ofif the coast of Thessaly, a storm of wind arose, destroying 
several hundred ships, and delaying further progress. The king 
had the Magi offer sacrifice and prayers for calmer weather. 
Herodotus describes the incident with his customary detail 
(Hdt. 7. 191): “Finally the Magi, after offering victims and 
singing to the wind with shouts {kai kata’idontes hoisi ohi Magoi 
td anemo) and in addition to these things, sacrificing both to 
Thetis and to the Nereids, caused it (the wind) to cease on the 
fourth day, or it went down of its own accord for some other 
reason. But they sacrificed to Thetis, because they had heard 
from the lonians that she had been taken from this place by 
Peleus, and that the whole shore of Sepia belonged to her and the 
rest of the Nereids.” The “singing with shouts” was probably 
the chanting of the Magi, and there can be little doubt that the 
sacrifice to the Wind is genuinely Mazdean and also Zoroastrian, 
if we are to distinguish between the two. But it is no less certain 
that sacrifices to the wind were as genuinely Greek, and although 
it may be said that in Thetis and the Nereids we are to recognize 
the goddess of the heavenly stream, Anfihitfi and the waters {ap6- 
uhurdnU), the daughters of Ahura (cf. Yas. 38.3; 68. 10), it seems 
much more probable to regard this act of worship as a concession 
to local divinities like the sacrifice to Athene ofllion. 

Athenians Obdebed to Wobship in Theib Own Mannbb. — Yet 
again, we see .Xerxes’s attitude toward Greek divinities reflected 
in a certain action of his after he had destroyed the Acropolis of 
Athens (Hdt. 8.54). “For”, says the historian, “on the next 
day, Xerxes, after sending a herald, called together the exiles of the 
Athenians who were accompanying him, and bade them go up t® 
the Acropolis and sacrifice victims after their own manner ; {tropd 
t6 spheterd thusdi ta hira) perhaps he had seen some vision of a 
dream which caused him to give this command, or perchance he 
had a scruple in his mind because he had set fire to the temple (on 
the Acropolis). The Athenian exiles did accordingly what was 
commanded them.” 

Although Herodotus’s ascription of remorse to Xerxes must 
be taken cum grano salis, this act of the Persian king is at least 
indicative of the fact that he countenanced the Greek religion. 
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Mabdomios Consults Greek Oracles. — As is the master, so 
is the servant, and as Xerxes did not disdain to recognize Greek 
divinities, neither did his general, Mardonios, for we read that 
after the retreat of the King, Mardonios, who succeeded to the 
command of the Persian forces in Greece, sent to all the oracles 
of Hellas, desiring doubtless to find out what would be the out- 
come of the war (Hdt. 8.133), and before the battle of Platsese, 
Herodotus states (9.37), he consulted a Greek diviner, Hegesis- 
tratos the Eleian, to see whether the omens were favorable for 
fighting. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 

We may now proceed to draw deductions, so far as that may 
be possible. It seems reasonable, from what has been said in the 
preceding paragraphs to come to the conclusion that Xerxes, in 
his attitude towards the religions of other nations, was tolerant or 
intolerant according to the policy of the moment, for he stooped 
at times to worship other gods than those^of Persia ; but when he 
was prompted by a spirit of revenge, which was fomented perhaps 
by a feeling of national hatred, as in the case of the Athenians 
and their allies, he ruthlessly destroyed the temples of the gods. 

In his treatment of the elements, while he seemed to have 
some regard for the orthodox Zoroastrian observances in regard 
to earth, he had little if any concern for fire, and he sacrilegiously 
lashed and abused water as he would a disobedient slave, and the 
burial alive of the nine children, with which he is charged by 
Herodotus, also militates against the theory that he was a good 
2k>roastrian. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that certain facts 
related of Xerxes such as invoking the curse of Arimanios 
(Ahriman), if Xerxes — and not his son Artaxerxes — really was 
the King to whom Plutarch refers, his adherence to the Magi, 
their chanting worship, their myrtle and perfume, and the wor- 
ship of the sun at sunrise, are indications of a probable outward 
observance of Zoroastrian tenets and practices. 

To reconcile these seeming contradictions we may conclude 
that Xerxes had perhaps acknowledged Zoroastrianism as the state 
religion of Persia, just as Constantine the Great acknowledged 
Christianity as the stkte religion of the Roman Empire; but just as 
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Constantine was probably not truly at heart and in practice a real 
Christian, so Xerxes was not in spirit and action a real Zoroastrian, 
but fell away from the teachings of the Avesta when policy, 
the necessities of war, or the whim of the moment prompted him 
so to do. His conduct, on the whole, harmonises with the prin- 
ciples that “the king can do no wrong”, and that “the King of the 
Persians may do whatsoever he desires”. His general character 
would also seem to confirm such an estimate, for though he was 
generous to a fault in his treatment of Pythios, to whom he gave 
a large sum of money, (Herodotus, Hist. 7. 29) and showed 
himself very forgiving in the case of those Spartans who 
voluntarily offered themselves to atone by death the killing of 
Persian ambassadors in Sparta (Herodotus, Hist, 7. 136), his acts 
of wanton and revolting cruelty, such as the beheading of the 
engineers (Herodotus, Hist. 7. 35) who constructed the bridge 
across the Hellespont, the cutting in two of the body of the son of 
Pythios (Herodotus, Hist. 7. 39) and the decapitation and impaling 
of the dead body of Leonidas (Herodotus, Hist. 7 . 238), were hardly 
the deeds of a true Zoroastrian, nor can a king who, as Justin says 
{Hist. 3. 1), was “once the terror of the nations round him”, and 
the record of whose latter years is an uninterrupted course of 
debauchery and licentiousness (Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 5. 7), be said to 
have earnestly followed the teachings of him who made the rule of 
life “good thoughts, good words and good deeds”. 

G. Patn Quackenbos. 
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THE PERSIAN ORIGIN OF THE MAGI. 

AS INDICATED BY PATRISTIC LITERATURE. 

Nothing better illu.strates the closer bonds of symp.T,thy, the 
more cordial and intimate relations which urn happily coming to 
exist between the Orient and the Occident, than the scholarly life of 
the late Dastur Hoshang Jamasp, with its tale of valuable exchange 
of comment, criticism, and point of view with his famous fellow 
workers, Dr. Martin Haug and Dr. Edward W. West. The 
open-minded manner in which the wise Dastur turned his face to- 
ward Europe, seeking further light himself, although bringing it 
with him, may be not unworthily parallelled, perhaps, by a journey 
made nearly two thousand years ago by the so-called Magi, or the 
Wise Men of the East. 

In the course of an article entitled ‘The Magi, according to the 
Christian Fathers, with special reference to their Persian origin’, 
written for the Indo-Iranian Department of the School of Philoso- 
phy ofColumbia University in 1904, but not accessible in print, 
the writer undertook an investigation of the existing writings of 
the Greek and Roman Church Fathers; (edition of Migne, Paris, 
1844-1880, 382 vols.) a remarkable uniformity was found to prevail 
among nearly all the writers with regard to the provenience, or 
original country, of the three Magi. The few passages relating to 
Egypt, Chaldea, and other countries, as I have shown in the 
course of the above article, are all vague and uncertain in character 
and therefore far from convincing. A few passages likewise which 
relate to the Magi deal with topics other than the country of the 
Wise Men, for example with the special significance of the symbolic 
gifts, with the character of the star that guided them to the birth- 
place of Christ, etc.; passages of this sort have no special value 
or appropriateness for this Hoshang Memorial Volume, and I have 
included, therefore, only the passages which refer in some way to 
the country of Persia. 

An interesting narrative from a comparative standpoint is 
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thatof Arator, fl. 540 A. D. (of. Migne, Vol. 68, §47): ‘The Magi 
were to the Persians what the (jymnosophistae were to the Indians, 
the Chaldeans to the Assyrians, and the Etruscan soothsayers to 
the Romans, as Strabo says, adding “Such were Moses and his 
successors” 

The following poetical extract from M. Aurelius Clemens 
Prudentius, (vol. 59, s380) who flourished in the first half of the 
fifth century, says that the Magi were Persians: 

‘An Perski ex orhis sim/, 

Sol unde sumit januam, 

Cernunt periti interpretes 
Reyale vexillum magi' 

The following words of M. Aurelius Cassiodorus, 468-568 
A. D., (vol 69, § 66), seem to indicate that the Magi were a priest- 
ly caste among the Persians, a fact also to be supported by the 
writings of Herodotus, (Book. I, § 101), if we are to understand 
the Medes and Persians to be akin: ‘Since the Magi were accus- 
tomed to devote their time to the worship of the most powerful 
gods of the Persians, their vanity came to increase so much 
that they professed not only to predict the movement of the stars 
by observation, but also by certain evil arts to know everything, 
and to be able to do everything.’ 

In commenting on the following words of Isaiah, 18, 7, which 
read in the Authorized Version: ‘In that time shall a present be 
brought to the Lord of Hosts of a people scattered and peeled, and 
from a people terrible from their beginning hitherto; a nation 
meeted out and trodden under foot, whose land the rivers have 
spoiled, to the Place of the name of the Lord of Hosts, the Mount 
Zion.’ Isidorus (about 600 A. D.)(vol. 83, § 367) says in comment: 
‘These words the prophet says about a most hardy tribe of the 
Persians, who at that time were incomparably more powerful than 
any other people; the Magi coming from this people gave Christ 
gifts.’ 

A rather confused account of the same people is the fol- 
lowing from the Yenerabilis Hildebertus, writing early in the 
twelfth century (vol. 120, §§ 121-126) : ‘ “ All shall come 

from Saba offering Gold and frankincense and announcing 
their praise to the Lord” (Isaiah, 60, 6). The Magi were not 
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necromancers nor enchanters, as some say, but prophets of the 
Chaldeans, prophesying from separate signs {de singtdts philoso- 
phantes) who taught what was predicted by the signs, as well as 
from ordinary occurrences, knowing what would happen in the 
future. They are said also to be descended from Balaam (see 
Deuteronomy 3, 4), and successors to his doctrines. They came 
from the land of the Persians where the Saba river is, from which 
the region is named.’ 

The reader will notice that this last writer states that the 
Magi were Chaldeans, and that they came from Persia. This fact, 
it seems, to me, shows clearly that the Magi were really not a 
nation, but a tribe or caste within a nation. The Persian location 
given to the name Saba is somewhat remarkable. Saba is gene- 
rally, I think, identified with Sheba, and the historic Queen of 
Sheba is usually thought to have come from the region of Arabia. 

Another reference to Saba, or Sheba, is made by Photius, 
(820- 891 A. D.,) (vol, lOl, p. 1147), in these words: ‘Why did the 
Magi come from the East and Persia, and not from some other 
region and nation, to the birth-place of the Master? First, 
I think, because they fulfilled the prophecy which said : “The 
kings of Arabia and Saba shall offer gifts (Isaiah LX, 6)”, and 
then because God, our God, whose temple was at Jerusalem, 
inspired the Persians to worship the king of Israel.’ 

Throughout many of the works of the Christian Fathers there 
occur very many scattered an J isolated sentences, or even phrases, 
merely saying that the Magi were Persians or that they came from 
Persia, and statiug nothing further about them. An oft-recurring 
and typical phrase is “Magi apud Ptrsas, or Magi Persae sunt, Magi 
vero ex Perside”. Still others are “Magi eruditiores apud Persas, 
Magi ex Perside, Magi Persorum”, etc. The different authors in 
whose writings such phrases are often found are Clemens, Cons- 
tantine, Origen, Cyrillus, Nicephorus, Callistus, Theophylaotus, 
Glucas, etc. Attention is called to these writers merely to show 
that by far the majority of the Fathers state that the Magi came 
from Persia. Quantity of authority, so to speak, is greatly 
oa the Persian side of the scale. 

An ecclesiastical calendar, the Menelogium Basilianum, 
(Migne, vol. 117), of the end of the tenth century, says that the 
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Magi were Persians and experienced astronomers. 

In the Georgius Codinus (vol. 157), the statement is made 
twice that the Magi were kings of the Persians. Another writer 
who states that the Magi were a kind of clan, or tribe, among the 
Persians, is Nicephorus Callistus (vol. 147, ^ 472): ‘Forthe Persians 
worship fire as a god, and they call Magi those who include 
the elements among the gods.’ 

Pasoatius Radbertus, who died toward the end of the ninth 
century, (vol. 120 §§121-126) cites a line of Juvencus, which is not 
indexed in the Migne edition of the latter’s writings, which reads 
as follows : Tumquejuhet Persas extendere (jressus. 

But even all these do not exhaust the references to Persia. 
The following notes of D. Hugonus Menardus, 1585-1644, (vol. 
76, §§1468-70), a Benedictine monk, are very interesting: 

‘Suidas of the eleventh century, as Gregorius records, writes 
that the Magi are philosophovs kai phtlotheous among the Per- 
sians. Hesehius interprets Magus as meaning theologian. Saint 
Epiphanius in his Exposition ofthe Catholic Faith, says that these 
Magi, who worshipped the infant Christ, were descended from the 
sons of Cettura ; since gold, frankincense, and myrrh were obtain- 
able in Magodia, a district of Arabia, they offered these gifts to 
the infant Christ’. 

Diodorus Tharsensis writes toward the close of the fourth 
century that they were Persians and were taught by the Chaldeans 
concerning a star which would announce the birth of a Saviour 
of all mankind, according to the ancient prophecy of Balaam. 

An isolated sentence in Rabanus, says concerning the Magi : 
‘This tribe of divination is said to have been brought from Persia.’ 

As will by this time have been noticed from the foregoing 
pages, the references to the Magi are always to Magi up to the 
time of Christ. But of course there was no reason why the tribe 
should have gone out of existence all at once at the time of the rise 
of Christianity; and it need not surprise us, therefore, when we 
find in several writers the statement that this tribe resided in 
Persia as late as the reigns of Chosroes and Sapor, which of course 
was natural under the Sassanians who were 2k>roastrians. 

For example, Nicephorus Callistus who died in 1350 A. D., 
(vol, 145, p. 639) says that Magi in Persia during the reign of 
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Sapor I (240-271 A. D.) helped the Jews to . raze Christian 
churches to the ground. ‘The Magi roamed through Persia and 
slew bisliops and priests.’ 

This same subject is further elaborated by M. Aurelius Cassio- 
dorus, 468-568 A. D. (vol. 69, p. 626), as follows; ‘Then, as 
time went on, the Christians began to grow in numbers, and to 
have churches, priests, etc. But this fact perturbed the Magi 
in no small degree, for these Magi are known to have been instruct- 
ed with the care of the Persian Religion, by inheritance from 
very early times. For this reason they accused Simeon, then 
archbishop of the regal states of Seleucis and Ctesiphon in Persia, 
in the presence of King Sapor calculating that he was a friend 
of the Roman Emperor, and would reveal to him, therefore, the 
affairs of the Persians. Sapor believed these slanders {dero- 
gationibtis), and at first burdened the Christians with great tribute. 
Later on he menaces ministers and officers of God with the 
sword, and overthrows churches. Even the Magi as well, assist- 
ed by the Jews, destroyed sacred churches with great rejoicing.’ 

One more reference to the later history of the Magi in Persia, 
is by the Historian Georgius Pisida writing toward 600 A. D., 
(vol. 92, p. 1303), in his work entitled ‘Concerning the murder of 
Chosroes, last King of the Persians’, in these words: ‘Where 
now is the madness of the ever lying Modes (or Magi) ? ’ 

Summing up, then, wo may say in conclusion that, although 
several of the Christian Fathers state that the Magi came from 
Egypt, Chaldea, Saba, or other countries, the number of these 
writers is very markedly less than those that name Persia as the 
country of the Wise Men. In this matter the evidence to be found 
in the classical writers of Greece and Rome is almost always that, 
Persia was their home. All the subsidiary information we can 
glean as to the manners and customs of these three famous travel- 
lers, tends also to indicate that they came from Persia. So that 
although we do not possess positive proof, we at least have 
historical evidence of good quality and of fairly large amount 
to warrant us in believing that the land of Zoroaster both nou- 
rished and inspired long ago three seekers of light, the three never- 
to-be-forgotten Wise Men of the East. 


Justin Hartley Moore. 



BUDDHIST PARALLELS TO HUMATA- 
HUKHTA-HUVARSHTA. 

‘‘ His thought is quiet, quiet are his word and deed, when he 
lias obtained freedom by true knowledge, when he has thus become 
a quiet man.’* 

Commenting on this verse of the Pali Dhammapada, Max 
Miiller proceeds to show that “ this very natural threefold division, 
thought, word and deed, the trividha-diuira^ or the three doors of 
the Buddhists, was not peculiar to the Buddhists or unknown to 
the Briihmans”, and somewhat lukewarmly adds that “similar ex- 
pressions have been shown to exist in the Zend-Avesta”. (S. B. E., 
X, 28.) — (The reference to Hardy’s Manual will be found at page 
513 of tho second edition. Max Milller’s p. 494 refers probably to 
the first ed.) 

That good thought, word and deed are of the essence of 
Zarathushtrianism is a commonplace of comparative religion, and 
the Parsis rightly glory in this tenet of paramount ethical 
importance. What I would call attention to is that it is pos- 
sible to exaggerate the value of this doctrine as an ethical 
asset peculiar to the Parsis and confined more or less to the 
doctrines of the Avesta alone. On the contrary, it is inculcated 
with almost equal insistence in the younger Vedic literature and 
the Brdhman scriptures and the Buddhist writings. (A. Weber: 
Indische Streifen I, 209. Brunnhofer : Urgeschichte der Arier I, 192 
se<l. Tiele: Geschichte der Beligion im Alterthum II, 330). 

It seems to me that the frequency with which this triad is 
alluded to, and the wealth of variety of manner in which it is 
emphasised in the Buddhist sacred books, deserves to be better 
studied by those who are misleading the Parsis that their Avestaic 
hmata hukhta huvarshta is a spiritual monopoly all their own.* 

I will only premise that the citations here produced are but 
a fraction of what can be produced and that they were ticked off 
in a fresh hurried re-reading of a few Pali and Sanskrit Buddhistic 

> Ttdt Koppen : Religion des Buddha : 1,445, 
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works. I have quoted the setting and the context at certain 
length so as not to deprive the originals by truncation of their 
rugged unconventional attractions. It would be easy to compose 
quite a charming little anthology of Buddhism merely by string- 
ing together those passages which are instinct with the spirit of 
thought, speech and act that are good.* 

Him I call indeed a Brahman who does not offend by body, 

word or thought, and is controlled on all these three points. 

Dhammapada ; 391. 

Even if he commit a sinful deed by his body or in word or in 
thought he is incapable of concealing it ; for to conceal is said to be 
impossible for one that has seen the state of Nirv&na. This 
excellent jewel is found in the Assembly, by this truth may there 
be salvation. — Suttanipata, Chula vagga : 11. 

He who is not opposed to any one in word, thought or deed, 
who after having understood the Dharma perfectly longs for the 
state of Nirvikna, — such a one will wander rightly in the world. — 
SuTTANiPATA, Sammapabibbajaniyasctta : 7. 

And in which way is it, Siha, that one speaking truly could 
say of me : “ The Samana Gotama denies action ; he teaches the 

doctrine of non- action; and in this doctrine he trains his disciples ?” 
I teach, Siha, the not -doing of such actions as are unrighteous 
either by deed or by word or by thought ; I teach the not -bringing 
about of the manifold conditions of heart which are evil and not 
good. In this way, Siha, one speaking truly could say of me 

“The Samana Gotama denies action" I teach Siha, 

the doing of such actions as are righteous by word or by thought. — 
ViNAYA PiTAKA MaHAVAOGA : VI, 31, 6. 

I deem, Siha, unrighteous actions contemptible whether they 


* I have limited my references to a few Buddhist works with which I am 
more or less fomiliar ; but that the Jaina Scriptures also inculcate the same princi- 
ple is equally remarkable. See Jacobi’s Jaina Sutras : 1, XXVI and p. 260 : 
" Henceforth the Venerable Ascetic Mahavira was houseless, circumspect in his 
walking, circumspect in his speaking, circumspect in his begging, circumspect in hi s 
accepting anything, in the carrying of his outfit and drinking vessel ; circumspect 
in his thoughts, circu. aspect in his words, circumspect in his acts: guarding his 

thoughts, guarding his words, guarding his acts 

Porthedoetrineof the three Guptis, as they are called by the Jainaa, see 
8. B E. XLV, 50, 130, 160, 98 and 107, 
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be performed by deed or by word or by thought ; I proclaim the 
doctrine of the contemptibleness of falling into the manifold con- 
ditions of the heart which are evil and not good. — Mahavaoua : 

VI, 31, 7. 

I teach) Siha, that all the conditions of heart which are evil 
and not good, unrighteous actions by deed, by word and by thought 
must be burnt away. — Mahavaooa ; VI, 31,8. 

And what is it that gives rise to legal questions of offence ? 
There are six origins of offence that give rise to legal questions 
of offence. There is an offence that originates in deed, but not 
in word nor in thought (and so on till all the possible combi- 
nations are exhausted with mathematical precision after the 
approved Buddhist method). — Chullavaqga : IV, 14, 6. 

A Bhikshu who warns another should, Upali, when he is 
about to do so consider thus : “Am I pure in the conduct of my 
body, pure therein without a flaw, without a fleck ? Is this quality, 
found in me or is it not ?” If, Upali, the Bhikshu is not so, there 
will be some who will say to him : “Come, now, let your reverence 
continue still to train yourself in matters relating to the body ” — 
thus will they say. (The same exhortation is repeated separately 
with reference to speech and mind.) — Chullavagga : IX, 5,1. 

And was not Shariputra the Elder, 0 king, the best man in 
the whole ten thousand world systems, the Teacher of the world, 
himself alone excepted ? And he who through endless ages had 
heaped up merit and had been re-born in a Brahman family, 
relinquished all the delights of the pleasures of senses, and gave 
up boundless wealth, to enter the Order according to the teaching 
of the Conqueror, and having restrained his actions, words and 
thoughts, by these thirteen vows became in this life of such exalted 
virtue that he was the one who, after the Master, set rolling on the 
royal chariot - wheel of the Kingdom of Righteousness in the reli- 
gion of Qotama,‘the.Blessed One. — Milinda Pinha : end of Ch. IX. 

Through the merits of good theories virtuous men who under- 
stand noble knowledge go to heavenly worlds from their self- 
restraint as regards body, speech and thought. — ^Bcddhacharita ; 

XVI, 25. 

But all they who do good with their body, who do good with 
their voice, who do good with their mind, they love themselves. 

40 
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And although they should say thus : “ We do not love ourselves”, 
nevertheless they do love themselves. And why do I say so? 
Because, whatever a man would do to one whom he loved, that 
they do to themselves. Therefore they love themselves. — S amtutta- 

Nikaya : iii, 1,4. 

Suppose, O Monks, one does'evil with his body, does evil with 
his voice, *does evil with his mind — Angcttara-Nikaya : iii 35. 

Permit me, Lord, give me absolution from all my faults com- 
mitted in deed or word or thought.— Portion of Buddhist 

Confession. 

So it appears, O Monks, that ye are distressed at, ashamed of, 
and loathe the idea of life in heavenly beauty, heavenly happiness, 
heavenly glory ; that ye are distressed at, ashamed of and loathe 
the idea of heavenly power. But much more, 0 Monks, should ye 
be distressed at, ashamed of and loathe doing evil with the body 
• . . with the voice . . . with the mind. — Anqottara-Nikata : iii, 1 8. 

As everything he did in thought, speech and action was 
purified by his love, most of the animals given to wickedness were 
like his pupils and friends. — Jatakamala : VI, 3. 

But the lack of mercy is to men the cause of the greatest dis- 
turbance, as it corrupts the action of their minds and words and 
bodies no less with respect to their families than to strangers.— 

Jatakamala : XXVI, 40. 

All that we are is the result of what we have thought. It is 
founded on our thoughts ; it is made up of our thoughts. If a man 
speaks or acts with a pure thought, happiness follows him, like a 
shadow that never leaves him. — D hammapada : 2. 

Prom thought, I say, proceeds deed ; after having thought, a 
man puts into effect a noble speech or act. — A nguttara-Nikata : 

Vol. iii, 415. 

In deed was I well-behaved, so in words, so in thoughts ; all 
thirst is finally quenched : extinguished I am ; all put out. — 

Uttaba’s song : Thkbigatha. 

Those who weary of the three perfections (pradh&na) and their 
accompaniment) become hermits and (take up) cool dwelling places, 
their bodies, speech and minds all well controlled, knowing the 
proper way to comport themselves; — they are truly Bhikshus. — 
Buddhist sutbas from the Tibetan Indian Antiquary, 1883, p. 308. 
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Steadily observing the tenfold way of virtuous action in body, 
speech and thought, and turning away from spirituous liquors, you 
will feel a sincere joy in this virtuous life. — The Suhbillkkha, the 
epistle of N4garjuna to king Udayana, (Journal of the Pali Text 
Society, 1886). 

Since then you must die in this manner (in uncertainty as to 
your fate) take the lamp of the Three merits to give you light, 
for alone you must enter their endless darkness which is untouched 
by sun or moon. 

Commentary : The three kinds of merits are those of body, 
speech and thought. — S uhrillbkha : p. 21. 

A monk kills a wild goose and is reprimanded with a sermon 
ending in “ A Brother ought to hold himself in control in deed, 
word and thought.” — Jataka : No. 276. 

Le Buddha a enonce comment du corps, de la bouche, et des 
pensees decoulent les trois sortes de Karmans. — Huber’s French 
translation of the Chinese version of Kumakjiva’s Sutkalamkaka 
from the original Sanskrit of Ashvaghosha. 

Tinimani bhikkhave moneyyani. Katamani tini? 

Kayamoneyyam vachimoneyyam manomoneyyam. — 

Itivuttaka 64, quoted by Minayeff in his Recherches sur 
le Buddhisme '*■ *' ; see also his next note from the Abhidhabma- 

KOSHAVYAKHYA. 

ClKSHASAMUCCAYA, p. l63. 

It is not possible, 0 Monks, it is without a foundation that 
one with good thoughts, words and deeds should have a fortune 
undesirable, joyless and cheerless. — Anguttaba-Nikaya : Eka- 

Nipata : 20. 

Les trois occupations sont celles ducorps (kaya-karma), de la 
bouche (vag-karma), et de la pensee (citta-karma). — C havannbs : 
Voyages des pelerins Bouddhistes : p. 171. 

Samanna-phala Sutta, etc. translated by Rhys Davids in his 
“ Dialogues of the Buddha”, pp. 57-8, 72, 103, 202, 221, 269, 279. 
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Seydel notes this “ astonishing similarity ” and refers to Lalita 
Vistara, Chap. 5, and to the Chinese Sutra of the 42 Articles.— 

Sbvdkl ; Evangelium von Jesu in seinem verhalt nissen zu 
Buddhasage U7id Buddha-Lehre : pp. 202, 213. 

And I know that those beings possest of good conduct in 
body, speech and mind, not upbraiding the elect ones, but right 
believers, incurring the karma’ of right belief, rise again, upon 
the dissolution of the body after death— some in the world of 
weal and paradise, and some among the human ; while those 
beings possest of bad conduct in body, speech and mind, upbraiders 
of the elect ones, false believers, incurring the karma of false 
belief, do rise again, upon the dissolution of the body after death, 
either in the realm of ghosts or in the wombs of brutes, or in 
the damnation, woe and perdition of hell. 

“ 0 soul, through thoughtlessness thou didst not right in 
body, speech and mind. Verily, 0 soul, they shall do to thee ac- 
cording to thy thoughtlessness. Moreover, this wickedness was 
not done by mother or father, brother or sister, friends or compa- 
nions, relatives or kinsfolk ; neither by philosophers. Brahmins or 
spirits : by thee the wickedness was done, and thou alone shalt feel 
its consequences.” — Majjhima Nikaya : 130. 

Rangoon. G. K. Nariman. 



THE PARTHIANS. 

(Tkanslatkd fkom the Gbkman of Prof. Dr. Euokne Wilhelm.) 

1. The Name. 

We find n perfectly trustworthy reference to the Parthians, as 
Olshauseii * rightly says, in the Inscriptions of Darius. There the 
word Parthava is in most cases employed to designate the country ; 
but the same name is also given to its inhabitants and it is highly 
pi-obable that in Bh. II, 92, this word has to be taken as designating 
the Parthians, the inhabitants of the country of Parthia. This double 
signification of the term becomes still more evident from the non- 
Aryan translation. In NR. 17 of this version, Parthava is, "according 
to Oppert’s reading, rendered by Parqtwa ; in Bh. II, 3, however, by 
Parquvap, p being the sign of the plural, and in Bh. II. 69, 71, 75, 
78 by Parquvas which fonn has mostly a sign prefixed before geogra- 
phical names ; whilst finally there is one instance in which it is render- 
ed by ParquvaspCy the sufiix pe again expressing the plural. Thus it 
will be seen that Paramos is not the exact equivalent of Parthava 
but rather of a form like parthwa or perethwa in the Avesta. The 
Assyrio-Babylonian version has, according to Von Bezold, mostly the 
form Pa-ar-tu-u, and in one instance also Par-tii-u (NR. 12). The 
Greeks more or less adopted the Persian form. Herodotus, however, 
employs the shorter form Parthoi (Parthians), just as the Romans 
called them Parthi. As to how Ctesias has written the name, we 
cannot conclude with certainty from the extant fragments of his work. 
On p. 14 of C. Muller’s edition of these fragments (Diod. II, 2), 
we find the form Parthn aiOn’, oi\ p. 42 (Diod. II, 34), however, 
Parthsye, while on p. 47 of the extracts of Photius there occurs 
the form FarthiOy. Strabo again writes Parthyatoi as also Parthoi 
(XI, 524), while Ptolemaeus has Parthai. However, all these differ- 
ences of form found in foreign writings need not trouble us ; 
for we may well regard them as variations of the Iranian form 
Parthava to which we have to stick. 

* Cf. Olshausen’s Abhandlung in den Sitzungsberichton der Berliner Ak adc- 
mieder Wissmschaften 1S77 : Parthava und Pahlav, Mida imd M&k. 
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Oppert was, to my knowledge, the first to speak on the etymo- 
logy of the word parthava (Inscr. of the Achajmenides, p. 29 of the 
separate edition). He traces it to the Avestan perethii, Greek pl&tys 
(broad, spacious) whose equivalent in Old Persian must have been 
parthii. The meaning which he assigns to parthava is fort, hero, 
prince”. I am, however, unable to see how he can arrive at this 
meaning. The Indian Pdrthiva (warrior, prince, king) is derived 
from the »>*ans. prithivi (breadth, earth). But neither the word nor its 
meaning can be traced to the Iranian language. Olshausen suggests 
the root pareih (to fight), from which Parethu (the fighter) might 
be derived. Spiegel (Iran. Alterthumsk. IIL 746 seq.) is of 
opinion that parthava signifies ‘‘emigrants” or “transmigrators”. 
I still doubt if this is the meaning of the word (cf. Z. D. M. G., Bd. 
42, S. 96, where I have discussed the word perethica ; also Lagarde, 
Lexikographie, p. 57, Ges. Abh. p. 221). 1 am of opinion that 

Parthava is, according to its form, nothing but the patronymic of a 
word Farthu which I take to be a proper noun, and which might be 
compared to the Sans, prithu, although in Indian literature F drthava 
occurs (RV. 468, 8). 

The non-A.ryan form Parguvas suggests various other words 
which closely approach the form Parthava and differ only in this 
that they have f instead of th. Olshausen who has treated these 
words, in the first place calls attention to the Parsvas who are 
mentioned in the Assyrian Inscriptions and whom one might be 
inclined to take as the ancestors of the Parthavas. However, he 
does not omit to point out the grounds on which this assumption 
might be rejected ; for the Parsuas that are mentioned in the Assyiiaii 
Inscriptions are not to be looked for in the regions inhabited by the 
Parthavas, but farther north towards Atropatene, as Schrader has 
shown (Keilinschr. u. Geschichtsforschung, p. 168 seq.) It is not 
necessary to discuss in this place the question with regard to the place 
of residence of the Parsuas which Olshausen already started and 
answered in the negative, viz. whether the I’arsuas are identical with 
the Persians who are mentioned in the Cuneiform Inscriptions under 
the name of P&rsas; for it is evident that this is not the case. But 
the close resemblance of the Indian pargu to Parthva and Pdrsa and 
the non-Aryan forms, Parguvas and Parana deserves our notice. 
In RV. 626, 46 pargu is used as the name of a man. In the trans- 
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lation of the \&nn prithu-pargams in RV. 599, 1, Ludwig wishes to 
abandon the ordinary interpretation “ carrying broad crooked swords ”, 
“ broad-hatclieted ”, and to render it by “ Parthians and Persians 
(cf. Commentary on the Translation of RV. II, p, 547.) According to 
P&,n. V, 3, 117 the words pdrgavnh in the singular, pdrgnvmi in the 
dual and pargnvah in the plural, are taken as the name of a warrior 
tribe — the last nf the three forms suggesting the singular pargu. 
With it must be connected also the word p/iragnm which is the name 
of a people in the south-west of Madhyadega and also of a mixed 
caste of Brahmin sons and Sudra women. Lassen has spoken of a 
certain PaHhia, (in Ptol. VI, 18, 4 and 5) situated in the country of 
the Paropaniisads, and he believes the place to be identical with the 
modern Persch. Also Parsiana=:Nadgil on the Alingar should be noted 
(Lassen 1. 1. p. 136). Hence it follows that the names pargavas, 
pdragam, Parthsia resembling P&rsa occur also in the east of Iran 
and even beyond that region; nor is it improbable that in different 
parts of Iran, tribes or subdivisions of tribes had the same, or at least, 
almost identical names. 

2. 'J’he Country. 

The boundaries of ancient Parthia are not very accurately defined, 
especially towards the west. From the Cuneiform Inscriptions, Bh. 
fl, 92 and seq., where the Parthians are mentioned together with the 
Varkftnas or Hyrcanians, it may be inferred that they might have 
been the neighbours of the latter. Herodotus mentions them in 
various passages of his work as being united with other peoples, but 
united only for the object of refusing to pay taxes (as in III, 93) or 
as belonging to the same division of the army (as in VIT, 66). From 
this, of course, it cannot be inferred that their boundary was adjoining 
that of the peoples together with Avhom they are mentioned. Of the 
greatest importance is the remark that the river Aches flowed through 
the territory of the Parthians. Since that is the river Etrek, 
as Lassen has shown, it is evident that at least a portion of their 
territory must have been situated to the east of the Caspian Sea. 
Arrian says in Anab. Ill, 20, 2 that Alexander had reached Ragha, 
when Darius in his flight had arrived at Pylai ton Kaspidn, the 
Caspian (Jates, which were a day’s journey distant from Ragha. 
In the same work (Anab. HI, 30, 4) we read : adtds thi os epi 
Parthyaious eye kai kh men prote pros tais Kaspiais pylais 
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estratopedeuse. From this passage, I think, we may safely infer that 
the Caspian Gates belonged to Parthia, and probably formed its 
western boundary. According to Arrian (Parth. 8.), the Parthians 
emigrated from Scythia under Sesostris into their later home. In 
the passages of the Anabasis where Arrian speaks of the Parthians, 
he evidently refers only to that tribe which Darius calls Parthava ; 
and I think that also in the latter passage he speaks of that particular 
tribe which he regards as having emigrated from Scythia. Whether 
he is justified in this, or whether he is mixing up things, I am no 
longer in a position to decide; nor am I able to make out whether 
Arrian is looking tor the original home of the Parthians in Scythia 
with a view to represent them as Turanians. 

However that may be, this much is certain that some writers 
distinguish this tribe of Parthava from the Parthians. Curtins who 
calls this Parthian tribe by the name of Parthieni^ writes (IV, 12, |7) ; 
“ Parthienorum deinde gens incolentium terras, quas nimc Parthi 
Scythia profecti tenent, claudebant agmen.” According to Isidor of 
Charax, there is a province of Parthyene on the other side of the 
Caspian Sea which seems to form a much smaller territory than the 
ancient Parthava possessed. This is the country of Dehistan extend- 
ing upto the boundaries of Margiana, between Jijerm, Kabficin 
and Meshhed, According to a passage of Isidor where the text is un- 
fortunately somewhat corrupted, there lay in this district Parthaunisa, 
where sto^ the royal graves. The meaning of this name can be no 
other than “ settlement of the Parthians”. The old Persian form par- 
thava-nis&ya would correspond to an Avestan form like parthao- 
nisdya (cf. rao-ratha). Nisa, that is, nlsdya, N. P. simply 
denotes “ settlement”, and hence it occura also before different parts 
of Iran. It is in this Parthyaia that Strabo says of Arsaces : pheugonta 
tU tinauxmn ton peri Diothoton apostesai ten Parthyaian^ whence it 
follows that the boundaries of the Parthian empire were in the east, in 
the vicinity of Bactria. 

3. Origin. 

It is very difficult to say anything with certtunly about the origin 
of the Parthians. Still after the discussions of the last few years, 
especially after the s tatements of Droysen,* Alfred A. Gutschmid,* 

» Geachichte dea Helleniamus. Gotha 1877, III, • 358 Beq. 

• Geachichte Irans und seiner Nachbarldnder von Aloxaad3r dem Grosaen 
bis Eum Untergang der Ar«aciden : Tttbingen 1888. 
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Lassen^ and Spiegel* on the subject, it will not be out of place to 
re-examine the question. 

According to Arrian^s statement (Parth. 3) to which we have 
referred above, the Parthians emigrated to Iran from Scythia at the 
time of King Sesostris of Egypt. From this it would follow that 
the Parthians were of Scythian and not of Iranian origin ; and this 
would be true even of those Parthians whom we meet with as early 
as the time of Darius and who under the name of “ Parthia ” in- 
habited his empire. Now the first question which arises here is 
whether this statement is meant to imply that the Parthians, being 
Scythians, were of a different origin from the Iranians, or whether 
they originally belonged to the Turanian tribes which we find in 
the north of Iran. The opinion that these Turiinian tribes had 
settled down in antiquity in the north of Iran, has of late become 
very doubtful. For now it is generally assumed that also the 
nomadic tribes in the north of Iran originally belonged to the 
Iranian peoples and that only in the second century B. C#, the 
Turanians had crossed the Jaxartes and taken permanent possession 
of the steppes in the north of Iran. Hence it might well be that 

* Zur Geschichte der Griechischen und Indoskythischen Komge, Bonn 
1838 und Tndieche Alterthumskunde II, 277 seq, 352 seq, 811 seq, (1. Ausg.). 

• ErSnische Alterthumskunde, 3 Bde. Leipzig 1871-78. 

The oldest works of more recent writers on Parthian History are : — I. Foy 
Vaillant, Arsacidarum imperium (Paris 1728.8”), L. Du Four De Longuerue, 
Annales Arsacidarum. (Strassburg 1732.4”). G. E. T. Guilhem De Sainte Croix 
Memoire sur le gouvernement des Parthes (Mem, de 1’ Acad, des Inscr. L, 43 seq. 
755 seq.) Die Munzen erlantern geschichtlich die Werko von E. Q. Visconti 
Iconographio Grecque III. p. 58 seq ; V. Bartholomaei, Recherches sur la numis- 
matique Arsacide (Mem. de la soc. d’archeol. II, p. 1 seq.); A. de Longperier 
Memoires sur la chronologie et V iconographio des rois Parthes Arsacides (Paris. 
1853, 4®) ; E. Drouin, Onomastique Arsacide, essais d’explication des noms des, 
rois Parthes (Revue Numism. 13. p, 360-88. 1895). Important are also the coin- 
Catalogues: Le O Prokesch-Osten, Les monnaies de rois Parthes (Paris 1874- 
75, 4*) and Percy Gardner, The Parthian Coinage (London 1877, 4®). Compare I. 
Lindsay, Ueber parthische Numismatik. Besides, in more recent times the 
following works on the history of the Parthians have been published : Schneider- 
wirth, Die Farther oder Das neupersische Reich unter den Arsaciden, Heiligen- 
stadt, 1874 ; G, Rawlinson, The Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy, or Geography, 
History, etc., of Parthia, London 1873, Dem8el1)en, Parthia in the “ Story of 
Nations,” London 1893; and Ferdin. Justi, Geschichte Irans von den altesten 
Zeiten bis zum Ausgang der Sas&niden in ” Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie ’ \ 
II, 480 seq. 1897. 
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the Parthians notwithstanding their immigration from Scythia had 
always belonged to the Imnian stock. Besides, it may also be asked 
whether great importance is to be attached to Arrian's statement 
about the original imiuigi’ation of the Parthians and whether he does 
not follow a groundless tradition based on the fact that Arsaces 
really migrated with the Parnians into Parthyaia and there founded 
a dynasty. At the time of this event the Turanian tribes might 
have alrcjidy crossed the Jaxartes and settled near the lx)undaries of 
Iran. Hence it is quite possible that the Parnians who had helped 
Arsaces to establish his power, belonged to the Turanian stock. As 
to Arsaces himself, there are two opinions about him. While Strabo 
goes so far as to call him simply cmUr Sbjthys a Scythian man, (a 
Scythian), yet he does not omit to mention that others considered him 
to be a Bactrian. From these uncertain data various inferences may 
be drawn. Either first, Arsaces was a Turanian just as the Parnians 
with whose help he established himself in Parthyaia ; or secondly, 
Arsaces was an Iranian, but was helped by the Turanians ; or 
thirdly, Arsaces was a Turanian while the Parnians were a tribe of 
nomadic Iranians ; or finally, Arsaces as well as the Parnians were 
Iranians. Of all these four possibilities the first seems to me to be the 
most probable one. As for the rest, there is no doubt that at least 
the royal family very soon adapted itself as closely as possible to the 
language, manners and customs of the Iranians, while on the other 
hand, the Parnians must have been allowed to settle down in the 
vicinity of the king, partly with a viev/ to reward them for their past 
services, and partly with a view to gain them as faithful allies for the 
future. If so, a similar relation must have existed between Arsaces 
and the Parnians as we find it in our days between the Cadjar dynasty 
and the Afshar tribe. 

4. The Pahlav. 

It would, indeed, be very desirable to know how long the name 
“ Parthian ” was used in Iran and the adjoining districts. Undoubtedly, 
throughout the rule of the Achiemenides “ Parthava ” was used as 
the name of an Iranian tribe, and has most likely survived them. But 
if Greek authors in subsequent centuries constantly speak of 
“ Parthian ”, they follow, I presume, an older custom rather than a 
firmly established tradition. In Oriental writings the ‘latter name ceases 
to appear from that time onwards, except in the works of Armenian 
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authors who, I am iuclined to think, have taken it from the Greeks. 
Besides, we have absolutely no key to the confusion prevailing among 
the historians of the West. To call the new Imuian empire Parthian 
is as admissible as to call the empires of the older dynasties Median 
and Persian. However, we do not know at all whether in this new 
empire, the tribe of the Parthianshad gained such a prominent position 
as in former times the Medians and the Persians had done. It rather 
seems that the Parthians were considered as strangers, that is, a foreign 
dynasty or even as a foreign tribe that had usurped the power over 
Iran and had only gradually coalesced with the inhabitants of the 
country. Unfortunately, the information about this dynasty which 
we receive from our native writers is as scanty as that about the name 
of the Parthians, and the few data which they give, they seem to have 
drawn from foreign sources. The dynasty is called Ashkanian, a 
name which is identical with the name Arsacid. This name is perfectly 
intelligible, if we know tliat the founder was Arsaces. But whatever 
opinion one may hold as to the origin of the Arsacids, this much, I 
think, is certain that their founder Arsaces was not a descendant of 
the royal family of the Achajmenides ; but it is easily understood 
that in the later period the dynasty sought to establish such a connec- 
tion. According to the words of Synkellos (I, 539 ed. Bonn.) the 
name Arsaces seems to have been used to establish a relationship 
with Artaxerxes II. who, as Ctesias maintains, had this name before 
his accession to the throne. The later Oriental writers pass over this 
relationship in silence and try to connect the house of the Arsacids 
with the rulers of the mythical times by representing them as the 
descendants of Kai Arish, the Kava Arshau of the Avesta, that is, of 
the second son (or grandson) of Kai Kob^. According to them, the 
line of the first-born son ends with Kai Khosrav ; his successor is 
Lohr&sp who is curiously enough represented as the descendant of 
Kai Pishin, the third son of Kai Kdbfid, evidently with a view to 
reserve Kai Arish for the later Arsacids. 

As regards the question which now engages our attention, 
Armenian writers mention one thing which is highly important and 
is not to be overlooked. It is true that they are not contemporary 
writers ; however, they stand one step nearer the Parthians than our 
other authorities ; for most of them lived under the Sassanides, 
whereas more recent Iranian writers lived in later periods, and, at most, 
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used works which would take us back to the time of the Sassanides. 
In the first place it must be remarked that it is wrong to assume that 
the Parthians and the Pahlavs are identical. Moses of Khorni, in 
several passages, mentions the Parthians and the Pahlavs side by side, 
so in II, 71 and 72, and especially in C. 90 where he clearly separates 
them as two entirely different peoples or as different branches of the 
same family. About the Pahlavs, Moses says (II, 28) that King 
Arshavir had three sons, Antashes, Karen and Suren, and a daughter 
Goshm whom he had married to his Aspahapet (commander-in-chief). 
According to the proposal of .\bgar it was settled that the eldest son 
Artashes and his descendants should be the rulers, and that the other 
two sons should assume the title “ Pahlav” with the right of succes- 
sion, in case the elder line were to die out. The same was to hold good 
also in the case of the descendants of the sister whose husband was to 
bear the title “ Aspahapet Pahlav’’. Also in C. 91 he clearly dis- 
tinguishes Parthia — the empire, from Pahlav, — a district of the 
empire. In the same manner Koriun distinguishes the Pahlavs from 
the Parthians (p. 95 of the French Translation). 

According to Moses of Khorni, the Parthians theinselves are to 
be traced back to Arshak who descended from Abraham and Qetura. 
It was Arshak who founded their dynasty and ruled in Bahl, that is, 
in Bactria, in the land of the Kushan. Agathangelos, too, mentions 
the Kushans as the friends and kinsmen of the Parthians (p. 28), as 
also Faustus cf Byzanz (V., 37). Elisaeus (p. 21) considers 
these Kushans as Huns, hence they were non-Aryans. The Armenian 
writers (Mos. Khor. II, 72) are of opinion that the main branch of the 
family, which calls itself Vehsajan Pahlav, remained in the east of 
Iran and resided at Balkh, the capital of the province of Pahlav. It 
is this their original home which, according to Moses II, 74, Ardashir 
Babegan promised to restore to the Arsacids j that is, Pahlav, their 
fatherland, Bahl, the capital, and the entire country of Kushan. 
Certainly, Zenobius does not intend to insinuate anything differing 
from this by using the word Partav. 

Very much different are the data which Mohammadan writers 
supply from sources which reach back to the time of the Sassanides 
and the majority of which have already been collected by Olshausen. 
While the Armenian authors most definitely place the province of 
Pahlav in the east, and mention Balkh as its capital, the Mo h a mm ada n 
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authors maintain that the country o£ Fahla lies in the west of Iran. 
Thus the matter b stated by Fihreshte (p. 1 3) who based his statement 
on Abdallah ibn al-Muqaffa who was so admirably versed in these 
matters, and who comprised under the name of Fahla the territories 
of Isp&.hau, Rai, HamacRln, M^h-Neh^lvand and Adarbaij^n. Less 
acceptable is another statement (Olshausen, p. 30) according to which 
the country of Fahla extended still farther towards the west while it 
excluded Rai and Ispahan. But it may be that this latter restriction 
refers to a later period of the Parthian empire. 

Now the question is how to combine these apparently contra- 
dictory statements. I am of opinion that they have nothing unititelli- 
gibls in them, if we take the peculiar stand point of every individual 
author into consideration. We are used to look at the Parthian empire 
as one commonwealth, united under and ruled by one single dynasty 
which was in no way inferior to the older dynasty of the Achaemenides 
and to which the different tribes of Iran bore the same relation as to 
the King of Kings at an earlier period ; and thus also the Romans 
and the Greeks seem to have taken a view of the matter. However, 
quite different is the view of the Oriental writers, as it was stated 
principally by Hamz& of Ispahlin and others. They allow the 
Arsacids only a certain degree of priority over the rest of the tribal 
kings, and call the period of the Arsacids the time of the tribal kings, 
in opposition to that of the Sassanides who formed one compact 
dynasty. And as a matter of fact a good reason may be adduced for 
this opinion of the Oriental writers. It is true that the coins of the 
Parthian Kings which are preserved to us, show tliat the Arsacids as 
well as the Achaemenides claimed to be the kings of kings j but there 
are also coins found in Bactria, whose bearers set up the same claim. 
Along with many strange names we find on them genuine Parthian 
ones like Arsaces and Vonones which, however, arc not identical with 
those that we knew hitherto by these names. Indeed, another series 
of Bactrian coins which must be of the time after the extinction of 
the Greek Kings from Azes onward bear unknown names ; but, as 
Sallet rightly observes, they may be Parthian as well as Scythian. 
These documents force us to the conclusion that at the time of the 
Arsacids there existed two rival empires, both of which pretended 
to possess the supreme power in the state. The Greeks and the 
Romans as well as the writers who draw their materials from the 
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accounts of the t^assanide period, speak only of the western branch 
of the Arsacids, whereas the Armenian writers speak only of the 
eastern branch. The latter do not seem to have given up their claim 
to Iran even under the Sassanides, and hence the frequent wars of 
the Sassanides with the Kushans who are distinctly reckoned among 
the Huns by Elisaeus, as I have remarked above. From all this it 
seems to me to follow with no small degree of certainty that the 
Armenian writers trace the origin of the families which they call 
Pahlav to the east of Iran, that is, to Balkh, and that they assume the 
original home of their family which was non -Iranian to lie in this 
territory. The opinion of the later Mohammadans differs from this ; 
but their accounts date back to the earliest times of the Sassanide 
period. 

5. — Pahlavi. 

This name is first found in the writings of the Armenians in the 
form Fahlavik, and is unquestionably related to the noun Pahlav or 
Pahlau which is a district in Eastern Iran, as we have seen above. 
Pahlavik should, therefore, signify “ one belonging to that province”. 
We find, however, that the Armenian writers use the word in a more 
restricted sense, meaning Arsacid, one belonging to the royal house of 
the Arsacids. Thus Moses (II 80) calls Tiridates a Pahlavik. Again 
in III, 34 mention is made of a Pahlavik Alanaozan, a kinsman of 
Arshak, the Arsacid king of Armenia. Again, in HI, 51 we read that 
Catholicus Isaac was honoured, because he belonged to the illustrious 
family of the Pahlavik and descended from the family of Suren 
Pahlav. In the same sense the word is found in Faustus IV, 32 and 
IV, 88. 

In a far wider sense these words are employed by Firdausi, the 
oldest writer to whom we can have recourse. The word (jjlt* which 
he uses, we must trace back to jltJ which still occurs often first in the 
sense of “ royal castle*', “ capital city”, and secondly in that of hero'*. 
In the former sense, it occurs in Sh. (ed. Turner Macan) 237, 14= 
Vull. 325, 5 : 

Also in Sh. 298, 12=V. 410, 8 ; Sh. 402, 7=V. 558, 13. That 
in the above-mentioned passages the word occurs in the sense of 
“ caftttal ” has been ccmdusively shown by Kfickert in “ Zdtsdirift 
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der Deutscheti Morgenl^ndischeu Geselltichaft ” Bd. X, 242 and eeq. 
In the sense o£ “ hero ” the word occurs very often, as for instance, 
in Sb. 169, 1 = V. 232,4: 

jytU jLfJ 

Compare also Sh. 170, 8=V. 238, 18 ; Sh. 173, 2 = V. 237, 9 ; 
Sh. 174, 10=V, 239, 3 ; Sh. 577, 15= V, 809, 5. Hence ^4; would 
signify : “ <lescending from heroes ”, “ heroic”, i'irdausi uses this 
word very often also to denote various things. We find it employed 
Sh. 708, 7 — V. 994, 7 to denote “ region ” district : 

3' j j 3 

We often meet with the expression “heroic garment”, 

as for instance, in Sh. 217, 6 = V. 297, 6 ; Sh. 478, 15 = V. 668, 6 ; Sh. 
772, 16* V. 1093, 13 ; in the same sense also jf as for instance, 
Sh. 543, I, from below = V. 759, 10. The “ heroic horse ” is called 
in Sh. 1142, 3 = V. 1606, 19 Several times the word 

is used to denote the religion of the ancient heroes as in Sh. 1070, II, 
from below=V. 1503, 16 1248, 1=V, 1756, 3 

4/^4^ But mostly the term is used for “language” or 

“ writing ” ; by the phrase j both “ language ” and 

“writing” are meant. Compare for this Sh. 22, 10 = V. 28,9; 

Sh. 552, 1=V. 772, i ; Sh. 636, 5 = V. 891, 13; Sh. 910, 

6=V. 1283, 10 ; Sh. ed. Turn. Mac. 1386, 13; in the sense of 
“ writing ” alone it is used in Sh. ed. Turn. Mac. 1397, 12 ; 
1561, 7 in the same way in the different passages where Pahlavi 

letters are spoken of. differs in no way from 

Thus both words are used as equivalents in Sh. 1750, 11.13. Compare 
in 2041, 6, from below (Khosrav ITs time) where the lan- 
guage is meant ; further u,**' 1766, 5 from below 

1766, 4 from below and Sh. 89, 11= V. 51, 9; 39, 8 from 

below= V. 52, 5 ; 432, 9 = V. 602, 5 ; compare 921, 6 = V. 1283, 10 ; 
Sh. 2134, 13. According to the statement of Firdausi, Pahlavi or 
Pahlavftni was spoken in the ancient heroic period, as for instance, by 
ShiySvakhsh and also later on under the Sassanides. It is evident that 
it was the old language as it was spoken before the invasion of Islam ; 
no other difference is known to Firdausi. This language must come 
pretty near the modem Persian, as Olshausen has pointed out. Whether 
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we should take this Pahlavi as it was spoken and written, for the lan- 
guage which we find employed in the writings of the Parsis in the 
translation of their old texts, and which, as is well known, is mixed 
with Semitic elements, does not appear to me so clear as is usually 
supposed. Certain it is that the Pahlavi words cited by Firdausi are 
all Indo-Germanic, as the following list will show. 

In Sh. 22, 10 (Turner Macan)=V. 28, 9 we read the Pahlavi 
numeral and the royal name both the constituents of 

which are traceable to the Avestan words “ ten thousand ” 

and -Ois-* “horse”. In Sh. .89, 11 = V. 51, 9 Firdausi explains the 
Pahlavi word which is nothing else than the word 
“ swift, strong ” so often used in the A vesta, by the Arabic word 
which is the name of the river Tigris. In Sh. 39, 3 from below = V. 
52, 5 we have the name of a place. These Pahlavi words 

Firdausi renders by the Arabic u****.*i***W , Beit-ul-muqaddas 
“ the sacred house ”. To an older form occurring in the 

MinAkhrat, Spiegel refers in his Parsi Grammar p. 138, 169. 
In the first part of this name we recognise -"O*)} occurring in 
the two passages of the A vesta (Yt. V, 54 and 57) and often in the 
Bundahishn. It must be identical with the Kafldizh of the 
Mindkhrat and the Gangdiz of the Sh&hnd.mah and must be sought 
in the north of Iran where also the Chinese locate a kingdom known 
to them as KhaSkiu. The word jo is certainly to be derived 
from the Avestan root^j^ “to heap up”, “to throw up ”=Skr. 
dih “ to lead”. In old Persian the noun form didA “ fortress ” shows 
the root as does Jo arx {...castle), in modern Persian. Finally it is 
quite evident that is nothing else than the Avestan word 
-•vi’fo' “ good word ”. Moreover in Sh. 910> 6=V. 1283, 10 the city 
jAif which is a later form of the name and which, I presume, must be 
taken as identical with Eafidizh, is mentioned as identical with the 
city of Baikand in the vicinity of Bokh4i:4 Finally let me call atten- 
tion to a Pahlavi gloss to the combat of Rustam with Eak, an ejnsode 
which is not taken from Firdausi ; in this gloss the Pahlavi word 
^ is explained by the Arabic locus munitus (a fortified place). 

The terms and I have found only once occurring to- 
gether as designations of two languages, namely, Sh. 2029, 10 where 
the watchman of Ehosrav II is commanded that he should allow 
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people to speak with the Sh^h either in Pahlavi or in PArsi : 

/ j' i#**j*# y 

Indeed this passage seems to show that at that time both the 
languages were indiscriminately spoken at the Persian court. 1 hus in 
Sh. 1798, 7, Firdausi makes mention of a letter written by the hand 
of Khosrav 1 in the Parsi language. But there is no statement in 
any of the Persian writers from which it can be inferred that Pahlavi 
was anything else than an Iranian language. 

Rastamji EnuLJi Dastoor Peshotan Sanjana. 
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SOME REMARKS ON GRAPHIC AND 
OTHER CORRUPTIONS IN PERSIAN 
LEXICOGRAPHY. 

We commonly find creeping about in all languages some 
corruptions of graphology and others of a like nature. But such 
corruptions are more common in Mahomedan countries where the 
consonantal Arabic alphabet is adopted with all the difficulties of 
an unvocalising writing, — difficulties which are augmented by the 
similarity of different letters of the alphabet which are marked and 
distinguished only by diacritical points. It is a common thing to 
find a careless or a hasty copyist placing these points quite wrongly, 
with the result that the whole word is disfigured and corrupted. I 
propose to notice here a few mistakes of that kind which are found 
in authoritative works of great merit and repute. 

In the well-known Lexicon Persico-Latinum'^ by Vullers, 
Vol. II, p. 273 '"j^we find a sentence or lemma which is copied bodily 
from the rich and celebrated Persian dictionary Bur Mn i Qdti^ 
without critically noticing the contents. It runs thus : 

^ O " 

Literally translated, it means, “ Serddbeh is also the 'name of 
an island of the islands of Andalos {i.e. Spain)”. In the above 
Persian sentence the word {Serddbeh) is, undoubtedly, a 

mistake and corruption for the word^»l.>^«, i. e., Sard&nia, Sardinia, 
Sardegna, Sardaigne. We have to substitute for the former word 
the name of the great island of Sardinia, for the impossible non- 
sense {Serddbeh), in order to get at the real meaning of the 

sentence. The mistake is made by mixing up the letter c* (n) 
which forms part of the correct word with the letter v (6) — these 
two letters being written alike, and distinguished only by different 
diacritical points, and by dropping the letter i (y) before » (A). 

Similarly, the great geographical dictionary of Y&qht “ Mo‘- 
jam al bulddn" 4, 57 has an impossible blunder which is copied 
verbatim in the “ Mardaid al Iftild ‘ ” II, 392, 2. It states that 
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i.e., “Qarshafais a locality in the lands of the 
RAm.” The word {Qarshafa) stands for fUj* (Qorshiqa — 
Corsica). The mistake is due to confounding the letter (f) with (J 
(q), and to wrong vocalisation. This is shown by me in my 
contribution “ Analecta Italo-Arabica ” to the Memorial Amari 
(now in the press at Palermo). 

Then, again, we have in Vullers 1,101* j*>*'“(3) nomen 
urbis in regione Aegypti ” and “ (4) nomen mentis, e cujus 
parte australi Nilus fluvius oritur.” Here the wordj'.^' (A«wdr) 
ought to be changed into w ' * ( Oswan or Aswan) which is the 
only correct word, and also the word ( Sa‘td) stands for 
(«Sa‘Jcf) i. e., Upper Egypt. In the word Oswdn the letter 
j(r) is mixed up with (n), and in the word 6’«‘h/the letter cr («) 
is mistaken for (s ) . 

In Vullers’ Lexicon 111, 0** “(3) Nomen oppidi in penin- 
sula Arabiae ought rather to' be read 

(*f'and translated: “ Name of a country in the 
lands of the West.” The proper word isv./-* Gharb — west, not 
Arab, ‘Arabs’. But Vullers seems blindly and wrongly to follow 
the Burhan-i-Q4ti‘ and the Shams-al-Lughdt, both which works 
have read the letter {‘a) instead of the letter t { 9 ^)' 

In Vullers’ Lexicon, II, 1146 and U 47, the pronunciation 

Mukhtill is wrong for mukhtall 

Ibidem 1278rt has wrongly become a proper name “nomen 
loci aut distriotus” in the Ferheng i Shu‘hri and is blindly adopted 
as such by Vullers, cf. already Teufel in Z. D. M. G. 38, 247 ’■ 

Corruptions of this type are very common in technical terms 
of all sciences borrowed from foreign languages, which are so often 
dressed in a corrupted form. I shall give a few instances of bota- 
nical names which have been thus marred. The Greek ampelttis 
is wrongly transcribed as instead of • The word 

vrhich stands for anthemia should be corrected and written 
The word (•), which designates selinon ought to 

be transcribed aso/i^U(i). The two forms lT'**^*'* and 
derived from the Greek aaphaltoa have to be corrected into 
Numerous other examples of this type could be cited. 
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I have noted down an immense number of corrections of this 
kind, during the course of the last 25 years, in my interleaved copy 
ofVullers’ Lexicon Persico-Latinum (or a future standard Persian 
dictionary. Such striking mistakes and blunders ought now to 
cease, and they must be cast off as useless ballast instead of being 
repeated in infinitum, and thus marring the grace of the richest, 
most abundant and fine Persian language. 

C. F. SiTBOLD. 



THE PAHLAVI W OR 

Ill \olume 21 of the German Journal “Wiener Zeitschrift flir 
die Kunde des Morgenlandes ”, pp. 7-10, I made an attempt to 
ascertain the proper and original sense of the Pahlavi or , 
and, for that purpose, I cited there all the text which I could lay 
hold on at the time, in which the word was found. Since then, I have 
come across several other instances of its use, the communication of 
which is, in my opinion, not superfluous, on account of the peculiarity 
and rarity of the term. I give below the several passages with their 
reading and translation, to which I have added also a few critical notes. 

1. Denlcart^ Vol II. 

In Vol. II. of the Dmkart^ published by Dastur Peshotau 
Sanjana at Bombay we have the following sentence at p. 87, 11. 4-6 : 

VahmAn mart i pdrsik apdk duxt u x'^ah addv mdtar i vahmAn 
ariimAy vahmAn kAr kartan IcAmSt . — “ Any man, a Persian, wishes 
to do any business with the daughter and sister or the mother of any 
Homan.” 

2. Denkartj Vol. IX. 

In Vol. IX. of the same work, we have the following at p. 462 
11. 8-9 : 

U ast pa huihikili ayAft Awuriakih chiydn Imch vahmAn Sahr, 

It seems to me impossible to give a correct translation of this text 
which appears to be corrupted. The translation given by Dastur 
Sanjana at p. 587 in the same volume is : “ What the produce of a 

certain city is, or what grows up in its lands is understood by a know- 
ledge of (the city),” I am unable to make this translation agree with 
the text. The concluding phrase with the word in question is cer- 
tainly to be translated “ from any city”. 

3. MAtihAn i IxoaAt DAtastAn^ p. 31. 

At p. 1. 31^ 11* 4-5 of this text published by J. J. Modi in 
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Bombay [l90l] we read : 

V wy*!} KSi/i is! ^ iguy ^ «[t2] 

[A«]m x^Aslak t man ajV^ frAch hack man Svahman martddt . — “My 
money is given away from me to anybody.” 

Instead of the manuscript offers « isreu*!. — It is permitted 
to translate “ such and such” in the place of “ anybody”. The dif- 
ference is small as will be seen below in nos. 5, 6 and 7. 

4. MAtikAn i hazAr DdtastAn, p. 36. 

At p. 36, 11. 10-12 of the same work we read : 

) 

V ^ » (VI Keu** w -vt* 

Ka mart 6 duxt i gSu St hi ^Sav u sturih i vakmAn kas kun’ duxt 
pAtixMh ka kunet chi inchi Angdn bavit chigSn ka§ gdwit ku 
‘ mv u zhanih i vahmAn mart kun' u ka ni kunet pAtixsAh. — “ If 
the man speaks to his daughter : ‘ Go away and make reception 
(of thyself) by anybody’, the daughter is right to do it not ; for it is 
(juite as if he would speak to her ; ‘ Go away and make cohabitation 
with any man’, and she is right to do it not.” 

As to my transliteration of the word by atui'ik is founded 

exclusively on the PSzend reading aturash of the Bundahishn 

(p. 80, 1. 5). The sense of the word is “ reception”, especially 
“ adoption”. In the work from which we are quoting, the word is to 
be found frequently ; no less than from which is deri- 

ved ; e. g., p. 19, 1. 13 ; p. 20, 1. I ; p. 2 1 11. 11 et seq. ; p. 36, 11. 6 
et seq. ; p. 41 seq. In other texts JiiO) and occur rarely. I cite 

the Dinkard, Vol. IX. p. 487, 1. 3, and p. 450, 1. 24 (Cf. West, S.B.E., 
Vol, XXXVII, p. xxxn) and ShAyast-ne-shAyast, Chapter XII., 14 
(Cf. West, S.B.E., Vol. V,, p. 344). Needless to say, the writing 
\ » permits of many other readings than atAr, Is the word a com- 
pound stem, and to be divided ? (Cf. Grundriss der Iranischen 
Philologie, Vol. I, p. 282 ; Vol. 1 a, p. 188 seq.) The editor of our 
text reads saivar, satoarih, p. x seq. I do not understand what is 
sat. The phrase lO'W) pAtixSdh ka kuniff “ he is right, 

is aUowed to do” and iwiv* -"iO^-*o, pAtixSAh ka ni kunSt, 

“be is right, is allowed to do not” occurs often in this work. Instead 
of the se ntence with the conjunction ^ ka, we find also the “ infini- 
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tivus apocopatus” : t*is pdlixSd^i [n^] kwti cf. 

Freiman : Wiener Zeitschrift filr die Kunde des Morgenlandes, vol. 
20, p. 264, footnote. 

5. McUikda i hazdr Ddtastdn p. 54. 

In the same work at p. 54 11. 4-5 we have the following : 

%• t; ^ 

ka farrox”'^ cipdk mihryon* patmdn kart^ ku 'dzinam vahmdn '. — 
“If F. has made theagreement with M., viz., ‘ We shall hurt such and 
such (deprive such and such of his property)’.” 

I have put icu instead of of the manuscript. On the tenth 
line of the same page the first sentence is repeated, and there we find 
the correct writing 

The ideogram (or the mask) iwiw of (cf. Bartholo- 

mae, j^Tum altiran. Worterbuch, 24 1 ) has not been noticed by me 
anywhere else in Pahlavi literature. But the Farliangs make mention 
of it, especially that of C. Salemann, published at St. Petersburg. 
Fide p. 80, 1. 15 seq. with the footnote f. Here wo find the "uzvd- 
n'ift” * the correctness of which is confirmed by the writing 
jKPOts of the text given above with the same in. Mostly, the co- 
pists of the Farhangs have written o instead of • «fS?, confounding 
the verb ‘to hurt with the verb !«•■*? ozatan, ‘to kill’, 

the ‘ uzvdrihi' of ; cf., the Farhang of Petersburg, p. 81, 11. 

13-16. 

The custom, observed in other law-books, e. g., the Corpus Juris, 
to illustrate a case of law by giving fixed names to the agents of the 
case, is found adopted several times in the text of the Mdttkdni 
hazdr Ddtastdn, e. g., p. 6, 11. 2-3 : 

» Pers. farrux. The editor of.the text reads (p. xii) falm, i-e. 
fuldn^ * such a one*. This word, an Arabic, (!) one, would be understood as the 

ideogram of But, in fact, the mask of the word is Faldn is found quoted 

at first in very recent Pazand texts, e.gr.. Revue de I’Histoire des Religions, XXXII. 

p. 217 ff. in the autographed text, p. 13, 1. 1, and p, 17, 1. 1 (written fldtt ), — 

For the o of farroz^ cf. Bartholomae, Zum altiran. Worterbuch, p, 47. In the 

Turfan texts, the word is written f r v x ~/ar(p)oa:. The Pazand writing is 
farox and also 

* The editor reads matvin, p. XU. I do not understand his reading. 

» For the meaning and etymology of the word uawimAn, settled by 

theTurfen texts, cf. Bartholomae, Zum altiran. Worterbuch, p. 36, 
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ila) « » i»»iw t: 

Vli»f ^ Lt »w« « I «»•* 

I, e.,M piSSmdf gdwit ku ‘^n x’&atak dturfanha^ *Vif hdt u hack 
dtur/arnbag 6 mihrydn u hack mihrydn 6 man mat\ — “If the plain- 
tiff says : ‘This property has been A.’s own, and it is ^one from A. to 
M., and from M. to me’.” — The same proper names are repeated on 
every occasion. — Of. p. 57,11. 15, aeq.‘, p. 69, 1. 2; p. 68, II. 4 seq., 

I and so forth. 

6. MdJtikdn i hatdr Ddtdatdn, p. 56. 

In this work we have again at p. 56 the following ; 

i6<i im ^ 

Ka gdwSt ku ‘m pa en a?datak vahmdn mart pdavdn kar^.— “ If he 
says : ‘ By this money, such and such a man is made a protege by 
me • 

The word occurs frequently in this book; also 
pdavdnih and JUmfidavdn. tirut is the passive counterp^t of 

pdapdn , the sense of which is protector, Pers. pdabdn. Cf. 
nos. 7 and 8 below. 

7. Mdtikdn i hazdr Ddtaatdn, p. 56. 

At page 56, 11. 15-16 we have the following sentence : 

••**y*« ^ 

Ka rmrt-d apdk mart-6 patmdn kunSt ku ‘ man pdavdnih i vahmdn 
rdd x’datak and 6 td daham’ — If a man makes the agreement with 
a man, viz : ‘ As to me, on account of such and such a man’s protec- 
tion, I give such a sum to thee’.” 

As to the word , see above no. 6. 

8. Mddkdn-i hazdr Ddtaatdn^ p. 67. 

At page 57, 11. 1-3 of the work we read: 

veu'i -*b4»s ' m im t: i«»«* 

Ka ffdwdt ku ‘hampdsvdn ka pa dn aS'datak vahmdn mortpdsvdn 

him. 

I cannot venture to give a translation of this text, oh account 
the mutibtion of the words in the manuscript.-^ Cf. the editor’s 
“Onrigenda and addenda”, p. 11. siev is to be correpted into vet 
or (Mv .7- Cf. line 8 of the same page. 

Strassbubo, Cbb. Babthoxoioi, 







